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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE agitated pool of English politics has lately re- 

ceived another disturbing element in the shape of 
an attempt to renew for a brief period the Irish Crimes 
Act, now on the point of expiring. Ireland is at least 
temporarily pacified, and the Radical wing of the 
Liberal party are strongly opposed to any attempt to 
revive coercive measures. They are opposed to it on 


two grounds : the general policy, which would en- 
deavor to govern Ireland thiough the Irish ; and on 
the ground that the new English voters are opposed 
to coercion, and that an attempt to revive it would 
put the Conservatives back into power in the Fall. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, who represent 
the Radical wing of the Liberals in the Cabinet, have 
not concealed their antagonism to the proposed ex- 
tension of the timeof the Crimes Act, and all through 
the week, up to the adjournment of Parliament for its 
brief holiday, there have been continuous reports of 
Cabinet dissensions and possible resignations. An 
attempt will be made to conciliate the Radicals by 
striking out the offensive features of the Crimes Act 
and extending its overation for one year in a modified 
form. Mr. John Morley has given notice of his in- 
tention to actively oppose the renewal of the Act, and 
any attempt to extend it in its present form would 
probably disrupt the Ministry and divide the party. 
Meanwhile negotiations with Russia hang fire. 
Whether the delay is on the point of the demand for 
further territory, or of the right to keep a Russian 
agent at Caboul, isuncertain. Matters are evidently 
in statu quo, but it is noticeable that warlike prepara- 
tions continue without cessation, and that nobody 
regards peace as certain. 


— 


It is impossible to follow with any degree of intel- 
ligence the movement of parties in England to-day 
without keeping constantly in mind the near ap- 
proach of a general election, under entirely new con- 
ditions. The lack of definite policy, the indecision, 
the unwillingness to assume responsibilities, are all 
explained by the uncertainty in which the leaders of 
both parties find themselves. The Liberals, under 
the leadership of the Gladstone Ministry, are unwill- 
ing to embark on a great war, and the Conserva- 
tives are afraid to carry their criticism of a hesitating 
policy too far lest they themselves be compelled to 
take the helm. Both parties are anxious to keep 
matters in statu quo until the autumn has revealed 
the will of the nation through the greatly enlarged 
body of voters. If it were not for the paralyzing in- 
fluence of this uncertainty in the immediate future, 
there is no question but that the Conservatives, 
under the leadership of Lord Salisbury, would have 
made a far more bitter and determined onslaught on 
the policy of the Cabinet in its dealings with Russia, 
and in the heat of the moment would very likely 
have carried the House of Commons withthem. But 
Lord Salisbury is unwilling to take a leap in the dark, 
and contents himself with a running fire of disparage- 
ment and criticism calculated to weaken the public 
confidence in the Liberal party. All eyes turn to the 
voter in whose hands the government of England 
lies, and whose politics are to-day practically unknown. 
In this state of affairs the truits of Parnell’s policy in 
developing and organizing the Irish members within 
the House as a third party, holding the balance of 
power, become every day more apparent. Heis now 
in a position from which he can, to a certain extent, 
dictate terms to the Ministry and the Opposition alike, 
and his cold-blooded but long-headed leadership is 
showing its practical side in the sagacity and thor- 
oughness with which his plans have been laid for the 
coming election. If he succeeds in Ireland, as there 
is every prospect that he will, the next Parliament 
will see a much larger and a thoroughly compact 
body of Irish members. Fortunately for England 
and fer Ireland, it will probably also see a marked 
change in the policy of the Government toward the 
latter country. The antiquated and eminently un- 
wise method of governing Ireland through Dublin 
Castle is probably near its end ; with the accession to 
power of the Radical wing of the Liberal party Ire- 
land will undoubtedly be governed by Irishmen, just 
as Scotland is governed by Scotchmen. 


The Mohammedan population of the Upper Congo 
region have apparently heard of the success of the 


‘False Prophet” in the Soudan, and have been 
stirred by the news into an unwonted activity, which 
is likely to interfere with the establishment of the 
Free State of Congo under the auspices of the African 
International Association. The occasion of the out- 
break is reported to have been the conduct of one of 
Mr. Stanley's ivory expeditions, which was under the 
command of an agent of the Association. Instead 
of bringing the ivory to Stanley Pool, the expedition, 
under the protection of a powerful Arab chief, went 
to Zanzibar. When this chief saw proofs of the 
wealth of ivory districts in the interior, he no sooner 
discharged his task as an escort than he raised a 
considerable army and set out for the ivory country. 
It is said that this chief, Tipu Taib by name, has 
3,000 followers, armed with modern rifles; that he 
has declared the Congo the territory of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and is now advancing, with pillage and 
massacre, to establish this claim. At present he is in 
the neigborhood of Lake Tanganyika. 


When, a few weeks ago, the counting of the money 
in the United States Treasury was completed, and it 
was reported ihat the cash was only two cents short, 
there was some natural exultation at this evidence of 
governmental honesty; and if any simple-minded 
reader supposed that the public plunderers had put 
their hands literally into the Treasury and carried off 
its gold and silver, they must have been comforted 
by the result of this official count. It is not, how- 
ever, by burglars that the Treasury is robbed, but by 
speak thieves. The New York ‘‘Times” gives an 
account of the results of an investigation now going 
on under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which is not so comforting. According to this re- 
port—the ‘‘ Times” being our authority, for we have 
not seen the official report—the ‘‘ Mohican” has been 
undergoing repairs for thirteen years, at a cost of 
$900,000, which would have built three new ships of 
equal size and character. Another half million has 
been expended on the ‘‘ Omaha,” which has been 
four years undergoing repairs; nearly a million has 
been expended on repairing the ‘‘ Shenandoah ;” 
over a million in repairing the ‘‘ Ossipee ;” and the 
same amount on the ‘‘ Kearsarge.” In each of these 
cases enough has been expended in repairing the old 
vessel to build two or three new ones. The ship, 
however, which takes the premium is the ‘*‘ Tennes- 
see,” on which the Government has expended, for 
repairs, $2,200,000. Secretary Whitney appears to 
be in earnest in his endeavor to uscertain where this 
money has gone, and what there is to show for it. 
Apparently the Navy Department has been a kind 
of financial Chat Moss, swallowing up all that was 
poured into it, and remaining as hungry at the end 
of its gorge as at the beginning. 


An interesting and important commercial conven- 
tion was held during the last week at Atlanta, Ga., 
about three hundred delegates being present, from 
twenty-nine different States. The principal subjects 
discussed were reciprocity treaties, the Bankrupt 
bill, silver coinage, and the railroad problem. Some 
considerable differences of sentiment were developed 
in the discussions, which were very earnest, but 
thoroughly friendly, and, on the whole, a degree ot 
unanimity was manifested which is surprising. 
While the delegates could not agree whether a for- 
eign trade should be developed by reciprocity 
treaties, or by a change in tariff laws, or by subsidies 
to shipping, they passed a resolution that it is the 
duty of Congress to provide for the extension of 
United States trade with all foreign countries, a 
duty emphasized by the reported fact that at presen! 
only seven per cent. of our agricultural and manu 
factured products go out of the country. The Con 
vention resolved against the further coinage o! 
silver, a significant speech being made against it by 
one prominent bi-metalist, on the ground that bi- 
metalism can be secured only by national action, 
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which our present compulsory coinage only post- 
pones. There was also a general agreement that 
Congress should assume some general control over 
the railway interests of the country. The sharpest 
division appears to have been elicited on the question 
of a national bankrupt law, but the resolution in 
favor of such a law was carried by 263 to 153, and of 
these latter negative votes sixty, or nearly one-half, 
were furnished by the State of Georgia. 

So far as the United States are concerned, natural 
law is beginning to do something to alleviate the 
present distress. Our high tariff, plus our emigration 
societies, have stimulated emigration to this country 
to so great a degree as to cheapen labor, reduce 
wages, and throw something like haif a million of 
working people out of employment. A reaction has 
already setin. The arrivals at the chief ports of the 
United States in the ten months ending with April 
are but about two-thirds of the arrivals in the corre- 
sponding ten months of the preceding year. The 
exact figures are, in 1885, 275,468 against 371,625 in 
1884. The statesmen, as well as the philanthropists, 
may well question whether we carried our processes 
for the stimulation of emigration far beyond our 
means to provide emigrants with adequate employ- 
ment, or our capacity to educate them and so absorb 
them into our free commonwealth. 


A bill has been proposed in Illinois, and is favored 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly. which seems to 
us to throw «ome real light on the problem of convict 
labor. Its object is to devise means by which con- 
viets can be kept employed without underselling the 
products of free Jabor, and so reducing the wages of 
the free laborer. The bill enacts that the product of 
prison labor shall not be sold at less than market 
rates, that not over ten per cent. of the convicts 
shall be employed on any particular industry, and 
that a certain percentage of the revenue shall be set 
aside for the support of the convict’s family. The 
condition of the convict labor question in the State 
of New York is as bad as it can be; for the contract 
labor has been abolished, and no other has been sub- 
stituted. The Prison Reform Association could not 
do better service than to frame a bill—at least to 
agree upon the principles which should underlie a 
bill, and urge them upon the people of this State, 
who certainly do not want to support convicts in 
idleness, and who are in a real perplexity as to what 
ought to be done in the premises. 


_— 


The daily newspaper reports of legislative proceed- 
ings are generally blind, but if we read aright the 
report in the Boston ‘* Herald,” the bill before the 
Massachusetts House rendering employers liable to 
their employees for accidents occasioned by the neg- 
ligence of other employees has been killed, though 
by the substitution of another bill which pretends to 
define such liability, but practically denies it. The 
original measure was copied from the English statute 
book, known as the ‘‘ Gladstone Bill.” We believe 
in the righteousness of this measure ; but if it is un- 
righteous it should be defeated by a clear vote and 
not by a device whose object it is to leave the work- 
ingman ignorant whether he has received the added 
protection or not. A curious illustration of commu- 
nity of feeling among working people is afforded by 
the strike of the penitentiary shoemakers in Brook- 
lyn—twenty convict girls on a strike, who were pun- 
ished by close confinement on bread and water, 
but the strikers won. Any policy which creates a 
trade sympathy for penitentiary convicts is a danger- 
ous one. 


— 


There is some probability that the ballot-stealers 
of Chicago will get off, after all. They were brought 
before the United States Court on what is known to 
the lawyers as an information : that is, without pre- 
liminary consideration by and indictment from a 
Grand Jury. The question has been brought before 
the court whether a conviction so obtained is legal. 
The two judges are divided in opinion, and the case 
goes up to the Supreme Court for final decision. The 
offenders have been indicted iu the State courts, but 
it is feared that their political influence will prevent 
a vigorous prosecution there. The public will gen- 
erally hope that no technicality will afford escape to 
these defrauders of the people, but we must remind 
our readers that technicalities, so called, are provided 
in the interest of general justice, and cannot be safely 
set aside in particular cases, and we advise them to 
wait with patience the decision of the final court, as- 
sured that it is better to maintain the law and let the 


guilty escape than to punish the guilty by violating 
law. 


A good deal of attention is being given abroad just 
now toa series of experiments in the direction of 
inoculation to prevent cholera. Dr. Ferran, a young 
Spanish physician, has been practicing at Tortosa for 
some years, and is well knowy among physicians for 
investigations of micrology and parasites, a direc- 
tion of work which seems to have been a special 
training and preparation for what be has lately 
undertaken. Duriog tbe cholera epidemic last year 
he spent several months in the infected French cities 
studying the cholera epidemic, with special reference 
to the theories of lr. Koch. After returning to 
Spain he continued his investigations, and, by sub. 
mitting the bacillus to certain chemical elemeats, 
discovered at a certain stage the eggs which in his 
opinion are the generators and propagators of chol- 
era. He has inoculated thousands of persons in 
Spain, producing in every case a modified form of 
cholera, which, after twenty-four hours, passes away 
and leaves the patient proof against the disease. 
Dr. Ferran believes that the same results will be 
reached by this process of inoculation as have been 
obtained from inoculation against small-pox, and the 
medical experts who have examined his experiments 
have so far unanimously sustained his claims. Very 
great intcrest in scientific and medical circles is felt 
in these important investigations, and the Eoglish 
Government has shown its faith in the results and 
its appreciation of the immense importance of these 
experiments by the decision to send a medical com- 
mission to Spain to examine and report upon the 
facts. 


The Rochester ‘** Democrat and Chronicle,” in a 
suggestive paragraph, calls attention to the evidence 
that Socialism is gaining a foothold both in this 
country and in England. ‘‘ The attention paid to it 
by The Christian Union, by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, by Dr. Newman Smyth, by Professor Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in this country, and by 
many thinkers in Europe, show tnat it is a growing 
power.” Among these indications it cites a speech 
of Joseph Chamberlain, the Radical leader in Great 
Britain, who declares of State Socialism that while it 
‘“may cover very injurious and very unwise doc- 
trines, that is no reason at all why we should refuse 
to recognize the fact that it is only the organization 
of the whole people for the benefit of all its members, 
and that the community may, ay, and ought to, 
provide for all benefits which it is quite impossible for 
individuals to provide by their solitary and separate 
action.’ One sign of the progress of Socialism is 
the growing inclination of the laboring classes them- 
selves to discriminate between constructive and 
destructive theories. The Trades Assembly of Chi- 
cago, at its meeting last week to arrange for an annual 
picnic, passed by an overwhelming majority a resolu- 
tion prohibiting participation in the proceedings of 
any organization who carry other than their trades’ 
flag or the American flag ; a resolution aimed directly 
at the black and red flags of the Anarchists. These 
Anarchists are the workingman’s worst enemy, and 
his emphatic repudiation of them ought to go far 
toward securing from conservative and Christian men 
amore candid consideration of the real labor prob- 
lem of modern civilization. 


The habit of swallowing a camel and straining out 
the gnat has not passed away with Jewish Pharisa- 
ism. Our Christian civilization allows horse-cars to 
run on Sunday, and horse-car companies to keep their 
drivers and conductors at work 365 days in the year, 
and twelve to fourteen hours a day; it allows the 
railroad corporations to do their largest freight busi- 
ness and most of their extra work on Sundays, and 
to put pressure, amounting almost to compulsion, 
upon their employees to do habitual Sunday work ; 
it allows the wards in our great cities, where the 
poorer classes live, to be left almost churchless, 
and wholly without libraries, reading-rooms, or other 
like resorts on Sunday afternoon, so that the tene- 
ment-house dweller has to choose between the crowded 
tenement, the public street, and the half-open liquor 
shops ; but if it is proposed to open a reading-room 
or a museum on the Sabbath, the Christian con- 
science is suddenly aroused to the enormity of Sun- 
day desecration. We are glad to note two concurring 
indications of a healthier conscience. In Massachu- 
setts the Boston and Albany Railroad has been in- 
dicted for running Sunday trains ; in New York the 
Park Commissioners have requested the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum toopen it on Sunday after- 
poons. These are two directions in which lovers of 


the Sabbath may well work for reform: legal meas- 
ures, on the one hand, to restrain secular labor ; on 
the other hand, to facilitate healthful and educating 
rest. Wedo not know enough about the circum 
stances to express an opinion as to either of these 
specific cases. Some Sunday trains are a necessity 
of modern civilization, and the Boston and Albany 
Railroad may be an exception to the general rule, 
and may run no tr-ins unnecessarily. On th 
other hand, it is claimed that a part of the material 
of the Metropolitan Mu:reum was given on condition 
that the museum should not be opened on Sunday, 
and if this is so, good faith must be kept with the 
donors. But it is certain that the way to promote 
love for the Sabbath, and right uses of the Sabbath, 
is to go back to the spirit of the fourth command- 
ment, which prohibited labor, but not rest nor health- 
ful recreation, and certainly not education. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly (North) is in 
session at Cincinnati as we go to press. The «jues- 
tions likely to come before it are mainly such as are 
of interest chiefly to members of the denomination ; 
to others only as all denominations of the Church of 
Christ are interested in whatever makes for each 
other’s prosperity. The Assembly has grown so large 
as to be both expensive and unwieldy ; the expense 
of one of its sessions is estimated as high as thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, and it numbers some six hun- 
dred members—quite too many for real deliberation 
or wise actioc. The proposition to reduce its size by 
making it represent the synods instead of the presby- 
teries has been for some time under consideration, 
with what possibility of eventual acceptance there 
are no means of judging ; apparently, not very brill- 
iant. It is quite clear tothe unprejudiced mind that 
such a body is totally unfit to exercise judicial funce- 
tions, and it is therefore proposed—wisely, it seems 
to us—to create a court, of a comparatively small 
number of judges, which would act as a Court of 
Appeal in such cases as go up to the Assembly from 
the sycods. Whether the Presbytetian Church will 
recognize Roman Catholic baptism is another ques- 
tion, which has been already brought before the As- 
sembly by resolution, and wil! be again by complaint 
from the Synod of New York. The leaders of thought 
in the church are divided on the question whether a 
Roman Catholic coming into the Presbyterian Church 
must be baptized. To the lay mind this does not 
appear to be a question of overwhelming importance, 
as there is no great rush of Roman Catholics into the 
Presbyterian or any other Protestant communion. 
To one who believes that the value of baptism de- 
pends on the state of mind of the baptized, not on the 
ecclesiastical authority of the baptizer, it has not 
even a theoretical importance. But it has excited a 
small whirlwind of excitement, and probably will 
again when it comes up for a new discussion, if not 
for final settlement. 


There ought to be some severe penalty provided 
for and enforced against employers who shut up 
their employees in the upper story of an inflammable 
building, with the staircase and elevator adjoining, 
with inflammable material on the lower floors, with 
no fire-escapes provided, so that in less than five 
minutes after a fire starts fifteen have lost their lives. 
This was the result of the horrible fire in Cincinnati 
last week. It is said that the building laws are strict, 
but were simply disregarded. Whether there is any 
public sentiment in the city to enforce punishment 
upon the proprietors for their criminal neglect re- 
mains to be seen. 


With the death of the Hon. Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, at Newark, last week, closes a long career of 
honorable public service and stainless private life. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen had in an eminent degree the 
broad view of political matters, the dislike of petty 
intrigue, and the dignified personal bearing that 
distinguish the statesman from the petty politi- 
cian. One of the most striking and honorable acts 
of his public life was when, in 1870, he declined the 
position of Minister to Great Britain, urged upon him 
by President Grant, solely because he thought that 
the serious international questions then existing be- 
tween England and this country required the service 
of a man more experienced in the arts of diplomacy. 
His entrance into national politics was twenty-five 
years ago, when he represented New Jersey in the 
Republican Convention that nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
During the Civil War Mr. Frelinghuysen, as Attor- 
ney-General of his State, took an active part in all 
war measures ; from 1866 to 1869 he served in the 
United States Senate, filling the unexpired term of 
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Senator William Wright ; and in 1871 he was elected 
to the Senate for the full term. Here, perhaps, his 
most notable effort as an orator was in the debate on 
the Electoral Commission, of which he was a mem- 
ber. In the campaign of 1880 Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
though he had favored the nomination of General 
Grant, warmly supported General Garfield. He was 
appointed Secretary of State by President Arthur in 
lyecember, 1881. The earlier part of his administra- 
tion of the Department met with universal com- 
mendation, and though there was much dissent to 
and criticism of his proposed treaties with Spain and 
Nicaragua, it was generally agreed that, on the 
whole, he filled his office with credit to himself and 
honor to the nation. 


One of our subscribers writes us, unfortunately 
late, to correct a paragrap) in the Outlook of April 
23. He assures us that the Postmaster-General did 
not require the clerks in his Department to give the 
fall tale of ten hours, as reported ; that a part of the 
clerks were ‘‘ snowed under” by reason of the mul- 
titudinous applications for office, and that at their 
suggestion an order was issued requiring all other 
clerks whose service could be made available to report 
for duty from 6:30 to 9 p.M. till the snow-drift could 
be shoveled out. He also objects to the implication 
contained in the sentence, ‘‘ When the office-holders 
find that they are required to earn their salaries by 
hard work like other men, the number of office- 
seekers will somewhat diminish.” As we understand 
it, the Department hours are now from nine till four. 
We do not know of any purely clerical work, in any 
railroad office, commercial house, or manufacturing 
establishment, where the hours are so few. We are 
working for a reduction of hours of labor, and an in- 
crease of hours for rest, recreation, and instruction, 
in every industry; but if this reform is anticipated 
by Government, there will be a rush of applicants to 
(iovernment in consequence. 


The typhoid epidemic at Plymouth, Pa., has sub- 
sided. ——‘‘ Seventeen-year locusts” have appeared 
in Illinois.——The Illinois Legislature has re elected 
General John A. Logan to the United States Senate. 
The New Orleans Exposition, which closes May 
30, will reopen in November.———Mr. F. J. Fargus, 
the author, under the pen name ‘‘ Hugh Conway,” 
of **Called Back” and ‘‘ Dark Days,” died recently 
at Monaco.——Work has been actively begun on the 
horse railroad in Broadway from Fourteenth Street 
to the Battery.———In the case against Justus Schwab, 
the Anarchist beer-seller, miscalled a Socialist, the 
jury failed to agree. ——-Emperor William has again 
been ill.——Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty has started 
on its voyage to this country. ——The sale of the Re 
vised Old Testament is not as large as had been ex- 
pected. General Grant has not been as well as he 
was last week. In the Canadian House at Ottawa, 
Mr. Blake, the leader of the opposition, has charged 
the Government with the responsibility for Riel’s re- 
bellion. It is asserted that Riel is an American citi- 
zen.——The story of a great uprising of Moham- 
medan tribes in the Congocountry is authoritatively 
denied. ——In the Northwest, Poundmaker has liber- 
ated his prisoners and asks for terms of capitulation. 
General Middleton demands his uncoaditional sur- 
render.——News comes from Arizona that a small 
hand of Apaches is on the war-path.——In the New 
York Legislature (special session) the Republican ma- 
jority have passed a census bill, in its essentials the 
same as that already vetoed by Governor Hill.—— 
The English House of Commons has adjourned to 
June 4. Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, has 
approved the law forbidding the manufacture of imi- 
tation butter.——Secretary Whitney now asks that 
the ‘‘ Dolphin” be tested at sea with a load in her. 
—The bill appropriating $750,000 for work on the 
Albany Capitol has been signed by Governor Hill. 
Paris communists celebrated the anniversary of 
the fall of the Commune on Sunday. Serious fight- 
ing with the police ensued, and several people were 
killed and wounded. ——The City of Berlin” struck 
an iceberg off the Newfoundland Banks on her last 
trip to New York. No serious damage was done. 


THE NEW VERSION. 


E recommend every reader of The Christian 

Union to get a copy of the Revised Bible. 

One dollar will give him a copy. Two dollars will 
give him the best copy for ordinary family use, min- 
ion type, octavo size. A fine library edition, the 
finest now in the market, is one in four volumes, by 
Harper & Brothers, printed from the English plates. 


Other editions will be published, doubtless, of which 
our readers will learn in due time in our book col- 
umns. This Revision is within the means of most 
Bible students, and is unquestionably a great help to 
the understanding of the Bible—the greatest help the 
present age has produced. It is true that the reader 
will sometimes find his old associations disturbed by 
changes. But if he will retlect a moment, he will see 
that even this disturbance is not without an advan- 
tage. The boy repeats the Lord’s Prayer almost 
without a thought of its meaning, because be has 
grown so familiar with the words. Pater-nosters are 
common in Protestant worship Familiarity with the 
letter breeds indifference to thespirit. The vase must 
sometimes be broken, beautiful as it is, in order to 
extract the fragrant ointment. Achange which even 
startles the reader, compels him to pause, to wonder 
why it was made, to reflect on its significance, in a 
word to think about what the words at once conceal 
and convey, isan advantage. It is for this reason a 
gain to read the Biblein a foreign tongue, or in anew 
translation, or with notesand comments. It isa gain 
to read the Book of Job in Rossiter Raymond's metrical 
version, not because his metrical version is better than 
the old version—for any metrical version must lose 
somewhat in sublimity—but because it is different. 
If the Revised Bible were defective, it would still be 
invaluable as a means to promote study and provoke 
thought. 

It has a great advantage in form over the old ver- 
sion. It has long been a matter of complaint that 
the method in which the hible is ordinarily printed, 
in chapters and verses, renders it unattractive to the 
reader. Said Dr. Coil, in 1838, in his preface to the 
American edition of Dr. Townsend's Bible: ‘* It 
seems to be a strange and mournful truth that the 
best book under heaven should have been thrown 
into a shape especially ill-adapted for making it 
attractive and casily understood. Yet such is doubt- 
less a literal fact in respect to the Holy Scriptures. 
For their divisions into chapters and verses, and the 
order of their various and numerous books, are now 
universally admitted to be purely the work, and it 
may well be added the fault, of man. I say the 
fault, since these divisions, how convenient soever 
for bare reference, have hindered multitudes from 
learning and feeling. and, more particularly, from 
appreciating, trains of thought and argument in the 
Holy Scriptures.” It is no small advantage to have 
an edition of the Scriptures in which history is 
printed as other history, and poetry as other poetry ; 
in which the reader finds continuity of thought indi- 
cated by continuity in paragraph, and changes in 
dramatic personality, as in the Book of Job and 
Solomon’s Song, by changes in paragraphs. Those 
whom long use has accustomed to the artificial chap- 
ter-and-verse division of the Bible will possibly find 
it difficult to accustom themselves to read Genesis as 
a history and not as a collection of aphoriss, with- 
out any aphoristic quality; but to the young the 
Bible will no longer present the forbidding aspect of 
a text-book. The difference between the old version 
and the new, in form, is the difference between a lot 
of links and achain, or a pile of tongued and grooved 
boards and a house framed and fitted together. To 
the advantages of an arrangement of the prose in 
paragraphs, like other prose, must be added the ad. 
vantage of an arrangement of the poetry in lines, at 
least suggesting a poetic structure. 

If we turn from the form to the substance, and 
from a general view to details, the changes appear to 
be fewer in number and certainly less in significance 
in the Old Testament than in the New Testament. 
There is, indeed, but one change, so far as we have 
discovered, which involves any doctrinal point. The 
advocates of a literal resurrection of the body have 
been accustomed to rely upon Job’s declaration (Job 
xix., 25), ‘* know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.” The marginal reading 
in the Old Version sufficed to put the careful reader 
on his guard respecting this passage. It will not be 
news to the readers of The Christian Union that what 
he really said bears remotely, if at all, on the ques- 
tion of a bodily resurrection, and rather against than 
for it. Here it is,as the New Version gives it : 

‘But I know that my redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the 

earth ; 

And after my skin hath been thus destroyed 

Yet from (or without, marginal reading) my flesh 


| 


shall I see God.” 


Job’s friends insist that, his sorrows have come upon 


him on acccunt of his sins. He insists that he has 
lived righteously, soberly, and godly. And in the 
anguish of his soul, seeing out of his present darkness 
the light of a future hope propheticaily revealed to 
him, he declares his faith in a future divine vindi- 
cator, who, though the leprosy absolutely destroy this 
body, will ransom him from death and bring him to 
the vision of God. 

There are one or two changes which, running 
through the Bible, give to its teaching something 
new in significance. The substitution of the word 
Sheol for the word Hell, referred to by us last week, 
is one of these. We regret that the revisers have not 
used the Greek word ‘‘ Hades,” or the English word 
‘* death,” or ‘‘ grave,” or ‘‘ pit ;” but they have, at all 
events, made it clear that the reference in all these 
passages is to the place of the departed, not to the 
place of punishment. Again, they have substituted 
‘‘peoples” for ‘‘ people” wherever the Hebrew word is 
plural. This change is not without meaning. The 
people (singular) are the Jews, God's chosen people ; 
the peoples are the Gentile nations. Thus in Isaiah 
Ixti., 10, the prophet cries out, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the people ; cast up, cast up the highway; gather 
out the stones; lift up an ensign for the peoples.” 
That is, prepare Israel to summon all the Gentiles to 
the redemption which the Lord is preparing for 
them through the Jewish nation. This simple change, 
made wherever the original calls for it, gives back to 
the Old Testament that catholicity which belonged 
to the original, but had been obscured in the previous 
translation. 

In the main, however, the changes are in phrase- 
ology merely ; they affect no doctrine; they simply 
make clear what before was difficult, or remove a 
misapprehension produced by changes in the English 
tongue since the Old Version was prepared. An 
illustration of the latter revision is afforded by the 
substitute of ‘‘ meal offering” for ‘* meat offering” in 
the ceremonial law. The commentaries had long since 
told the student that the meat offering was not meat 
at all, but flour and oil, and that meat in Old Eng- 
lish meant ‘‘ whatsoever is eaten except bread and 
drink.” But it is not fortunate to have your Bible 
tell you constantly one thing, and leave you to find 
out by a note that it means something else. An 
illustration of the elucidation of a before meaningless 
passage is afforded by Isaiah ix.,5: ‘For every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood, but this shall be with burn- 
ing and fuel of fire.” The words are musical, and 
produce in the reading of them a certain vague senti- 
ment of sublimity; but we venture to say that no 
English reader ever understood their meaning till 
they were explained to him. How is it that the Mes- 
siah’s victory, to which the prophet leads his readers 
in the next verse, is ‘‘ with burning and fuel of fire”? 
What Isaiah really says is this: ‘‘ For all the armor 
of the armed men in the tumult, and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall even be for burning, for fuel of 
fire. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
ders. . . . Of the increase of his government and 
of peace there shall be no end.” All the instru- 
ments and all the glory of the warrior shall be de- 
stroyed ; all government shall in the coming time 
rest upon, all power shall be in the name of, a Prince 
of Peace. 

The Bible is not a book; it is truth contained ina 
book. Its divineness is not in its letter, but in its 
spirit. Whatever makes clearer the spirit which 
shines behind the letter, whatever brings home to the 
understanding and the heart the truth incarnated in 
the book, is to be welcomed. Those who desire to 
stop at the letter, to worship the image, to be undis- 
turbed by any questions as to the significance of 
sacred phrases whose meaning they have perhaps 
never even asked, to content themselves with rote 
repetition of texts and words, hallowed by external 
association but not by inward meaning, will close 
their doors against the New Version. But whoso 
desires to get through the letter to the spirit, into 
the casket to the gem which it contains, will find in 
this New Version the best of all modern instrumen:s 
for that purpose. Aided by some such book as Dr. 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Companion to the Revised (ld Testa- 
ment,” the preacher will find in it anumber of new 
and suggestive texts. Without such aid, the father 
will find its form far more attractive to the young 
folks than the old chapter-and-verse edition ; if not 
the best version for his study, certainly an admirable 
one for his reading ; if not a substitute for the King 
James Version, in many respects its peer as an inter- 
preter of the mind of the Spirit. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


INCE the death of Voltaire no such figure has 
appeared in the literary history of France as 
Victor Hugo ; and since Goethe died in the fullness 
of years and univrsal fame, no man of greater emi- 
nence has enriched the litcrature of Europe. Asa 
distinct literary force Hugo has left a deeper impres- 
sion than Voltaire ; as a force in the national life no 
such far-reaching influence can be claimed for him. 
The Revolution was an accomplished fact when Hugo 
came into life, almost with the beginning of the cent- 
ury ; it remained for him to liberate the literature of 
France from formalism, traditionalism, and a classi- 
cism which promised to destroy whatever of fresh 
vitality remained in the genius of a race always 
alert, inventive, and artistic, but rarely creative 
in the highest fields. The sensitiveness of the 
French mind to the charm of form, its instiuctive 
aptitude for delicate and orderly expression, its 
natural perception of the valueof unity, balance, and 
proportion ; in a word, of the whole art side of life 
and of literature, exposed the French genius peculiar- 
ly to the temptations to which it yielded, and under 
the spell of which it became unreal, stilted, and bar- 
ren. The genius of Corneille was not repeated in 
French literature until Hugo appeared upon a stage 
given over to traditionalista, and bound hand and 
foot in the bonds of a falseclassicism. The forms in 
which the genius of Corneille expressed itself with 
majesty and freedom were well-nigh fatal to the 
freshness and vitality of the less amply endowed poets 
who came after him, and sixty years ago, when Victor 
Hugo began his career, French poetry had reached its 
lowest stage. Now that the world pauses a moment 
beside his open grave, one cannot but recall Voltaire 
in the double recollection that in their several ways 
each man wrought for freedom, and that there came 
to each a supremacy and an idolatrous fame rarely 
yielded to the greatest, and perilous alike to those 
who give and to him who receives. 

Victor Hugo was a man of almost Titanic force and 
activity ; excellencies and faults in his work are both 
in the gigantic scale, and no wise man will attempt 
to forestall the final judgment of time upon his 
genius and its fruit; the debate which raged around 
his first revolutionary appearances has long since 
lost its heat, but the question remains undecided, 
and the discussion will continue long after Victor 
Hugo's youngest contemporaries have, ore by one, 
become silent. The struggle between the Roman- 
ticist and the Classicist is at bottom temperamental, 
and although forthe moment the Realist and the 
Naturalist have tle field, sooner or later these ancient 
foes will face each other again. Underneath all this 
debate and difference there is, however, a certain 
agreement among men of all literary creeds in regard 
to Victor Hugo: all men recognize his genius, and 
for a generation no man has seriously contested his 
supremacy in French literature. In fact, these 
claims upon the attention and admiration of the 
world have been as incontestible as the peak of 
Teneriffe or of Mont Blane. Every eye that sought to 
survey European literature at apy moment in t! ese 
past forty years rested at once on Victor Hugo, and 
discerned in him a manof pre-eminent genius. It is 
not too much to say that no man ever claimed this 
rare and inexplicable possession with more assurance, 
or with more incontestible evidence of the validity of 
his claim. Hugo was all genius; that was at once 
the source of his strergth and of his weakness. If 
his genius had been less and his talent greater, he 
would have left the world the memory of a more 
balanced character and career, and a literary work 
of greater harmony and symmetry. Fortunately, 
nature took littie account of human standards, and 
especially of French standards, when she breathed into 
him that incommunicable, fiery spirit which scorned 
traditions and limitations with the instinct of the bird 
that rises at once into that upper sphere whence all 
things have vanished save light and air and space. 
The French are the most taleuted race in the world ; 
they have countless gifts, graces, facilities, and apti- 
tudes; they are born executors and artists; but 
creative genius has rarely been bestowed upon them, 
and in the vast, free range and play of Hugo's genius 
among the orderly and symmetrical achievements of 
his fellow-poets, one recognizes at times something 
strange and alien, a depth and grandeur, a sponta- 
neity and splendor, that suggest a Teutonic inherit. 
ance ; one recalls the daring, almost Hebraic, spirit 
of ischylus, which brought into the art of Greece 
something of the elemental force of the farther East. 

Victor Hugo was predestined to be a leader and a 


liberator; if the hour had not been ripe for the 
struggle between Romanticism and Classicism, some 
other field would have waited for his leadership. 
Such genius as his could accept the world only on its 
own terms, and in any age the world would have 
succumbed only at the edge of the sword. It is now 
sixty-three years since he published his first poems ; 
eight years later ‘‘ Hernani ” was the center of one 
of the fiercest and bitterest wars ever waged with the 
pen; the following year *‘ Notre Dame de Paris” 
appeared. A continuous activity brings the work of 
this versatile man down probably to this very year : 
an activity rich, full, and sound even in the last 
decade. Through all this unbroken produetion in 
fiction, poetry, history, the drama, there is the same 
vast movement of imagination, the same sublime 
obliviousness of accepted literary traditions and 
standards, the same bold, free, at times defiant, 
utterance of himself. It is sufficient here to say of 
this work that, while it has very great faults, it is 
rich in the most splendid qualities of genius ; in 
imagination, in deep human sympathies, in broad 
outlook upon history and life, in intense and pervad- 
ing vitality. In Victor Hugo, whatever his defects, 
France produced the greatest lyrical poet in all 
her history—a poet of such depth of feeling and 
power of expression that he overcame without effort 
the difficulties inherent in French versification, and 
poured his soul out with such abandon and fire that 
one feels the very lines throb with emotion. In 
‘‘La Légende des Siécles” Victor Hugo bequeaths to 
his own country its noblest and most thoroughly 
inspired verse, and to the world the truest and, 
probably, the most enduring expression of his soul. 

It was equally inevitable that a man of Hugo's 
genius should turn to life rather than to books for 
inspiration, and that humanity in its great, deep 
needs and aspirations should speak through him with 
something of the authority and majesty of prophecy. 
Hugo speaks everywhere as a man, and never as a 
littérateur ; there was no taint of professionalism 
about him. His long life, in its vigor of conviction, 
its heavy and repeated griefs, its brilliant and accu- 
cumulating successes, its heroism, self-denial, and in- 
vincible fidelity, runs parallel with his literary pro- 
duction, and presents no unworthy commentary upon 
it. He illustrated in his own career not a few of those 
traits which stamp their possessor with greatness ; 
even in his faults and defects there was something 
large and generous. He not only wrote splendid 
lines about liberty ; he spent nineteen years in exile 
from the city he loved with passionate devotion rather 
than countenance, even by silence, a vulgar and 
brutal tyranny. Between Napoleon III. in the 
Tuileries and Victor Hugo at Guernsey the world 
long ago recognized a contrast of character and life 
which time will only bring out in more striking 
colors. Liberty was a passion with Hugo, but it was 
even more aprinciple. He loved humanity ; its sor- 
rows lay on his spirit and penetrated his wi rk with a 
tragic pathos. No such plea for the outcast, the 
poor, and the desolate has ever been made as ‘‘ Les 
Misérables ;° and the reverence in which the French 
people have long held their great man-—-a reverence 
absurdly idolatrous in some of its expressions—was 
genuine, unaffected, and heartfelt; it was the re- 
sponse of France to its greatest heart even more than 
to its greatest mind. 


MANUFACTURING NEWS. 


E attended last week an installxtion service in 

Washington. Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
preached the sermon, on ‘ The Life was the lirht of 
men,” developing the doctrine that spiritual life is the 
cause of spiritual light, that so long as life develops 
light will develop, that the present age of new activity 
in Christian work must therefore be an age of new 
activity in Christian thought. Dr. Abbott, who gave 
the charge to the pastor, ignored the ordinary lines, and 
discussed the function of the modern preacher as a 
life-giver ; and Dr. Rankin, who gave the charge to the 
people, combated the higher criticism. And this is the 
way the ‘‘ Republican” reported the meeting : 

‘The Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D., took for his theme &t. 
John i.,1 and 4. ‘ Life is light,’ he said, ‘and the pastor’s 
duty is to create light. He can do this, and it rests 
entirely with the man as to the success of his church.’ 
He then spoke at length upon the different phases of light, 
and what an earnest pastor could accomplish. The Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., of New York, charged the pastor with 
his duties. He hoped and believed that Mr. Newman 
would work bard, ae an earnest Christian should do, and 
would exert himself to maintain the exvellent repatation 
that the church had gained. In his new field, Mr. Abbott 


said, the pastor would have an opportunity 


develop it. 


* The Rev. J. E. Rankin, the late pastor of the church, but 
now stationed at Orange Valley, N. J., delivered his charge 
to the congregation. He had been the pastor of their 
church for many years, and he was gratified to them for the 
assistance they had so generously rendered. He knew that 
they would extend the same aid to his successor, and 
believed that the church would continue to increase in 
power and numbers.”’ 

It is quite evident that the reporter did not come near 
the church ; borrowed a programme ; got the text; in- 
vented a sermon and two charges; and imputed them to 
the speakers. In not one case did he happen to guess 
right what was said. It is not often we strike on a re- 
port so wholly fabricated as this; but it is typical, and 
we think it worth while to call our readers’ attention to 
it in order to emphasize the fact that it is never safe to 
rely on the report in a secular newspaper of religious 
addresses as a basis for forming any judgment what- 
ever of the religious speaker. Sometimes the report is 
correct ; sometimes it is wholly fabricated ; and some- 
times, as in the recent cases of Dr. Heber Newton and 
Dr. J. P. Newman, the reporter precisely reverses what 
the preacher says. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

The other day the Spectator learned an old lesson over 
again—one which is repeated in his experience almost every 
spring; namely, that people generally are indifferent to the 
beauty of common things, and attentive to the uncommon. 
Probably this fact has been noted a million times before, 
but the beneficent arrangement by which nature makes the 
old, old story of life ever fresh and new to each individual! 
of the race may Warrant a repetition of the truth as it was 
presented to the Spectator last week. The country road 
was lined with cherry trees, or rather with wonderful bou 
quets of delicate xreen leaves and flesh-tinted blossoms, 
that filled the balmy morning air with a dainty perfume 
that urged one totake deep, full breaths lest it should escape 
him. But the farmers, with their families, or parts of them, 
drove stolidly by, with their eyes on their horses and their 
thoughts on their produce, al! oblivious to the miracle which 
nature had wrought and placed before their unseeing eyes. 
They were used to it! The Spectator broke off a few twigs, 
with their precious freight of loveliness, and took them with 
himtotown. Walking across the city, and through some 
of the streets where the children and old women seem to be 
the spontaneous product of the stoops and sidewalks, the 
blossoming branch called forth the enthusiastic admiration 
of the entire visible population; some expressing their de- 
light only by covetous looks, but more by free expression 
of feelings that were doubtless as sincere as they were unre 
strained. The oral admiration was something after this 
fashion : 

“Ob, Annie, see the flowers! Mister, give us one?’’ 

“* Arrah, child, look at the gintleman’s flowers! Shure, 
an’ it takes me right back to the ould sod! Ain’t they 
beantifal !’’ 

**Say, mister, will ye give ns arose fer me buttonhole ” 
All right fer you !"’ 

“* Hey, mister, why didn’t ye bring a tree’ Give us one ?’’ 

**Ab-h! ain't they daisies 

* Look, look, Louisa! Blumen! Please, sir, won’t you 
gif the baby one ?’’ 

The Spectator’s hard-heartedness gave way before the 
last appeal, and “ the baby’s ’’ eyes danced as a sprig of the 
blossom was put into his chubby little fist. And before the 
Spectator reached his desk that morning he found himself 
planning as to how he could bring a blossoming tree to the 
city, and plant it in the heart of the Eleventh Ward, that 
those who are hungry for beauty might have wherewithal 
to be filled. 


If the world likes its soup hot, you do well not to encourage 
your preference for taking yours cold. It is a vast addition 
to the sum total of your happiness if you prefer the parlor 
thermometer at seventy-six, are afraid of a draft, and can 
assimilate large quantities of carbonic-acid gas. 

The Spectator has been freshly led to this course of reflec- 
tion by finding himself at a summer resort a month teo early. 
While the rest of the world is content to be planting its 
gardens or attending to its spring repairs, he, forsooth, must 
go a-pleasuring, and nobody is ready for him. He and 4“ 
demands are met with an air of incredulity, or perhaps of 
contempt, either of which is impressive, and fills him with a 
sense of the insignificance of the individual atom in this vast 
human mass. Nobody looks very glad to see him. Every- 
body is house-cleaning. He is behind tue scenes of the great 
summer playhouse. He makes bis way among rolls of car- 
pet indoors and among piles of boards and pitfals of 
mortar in the street. Odors of paint and varnish pervade 
the pleasant places. The garden and wood paths are 
défendu. The birds and wild flowers have arrived, but they 
will have things all their own way till the summer traffic 
opens the gates. The Indians are but just on the ground, 
and beginning to split their black ash logs for basket- weav- 
ing. They will impart some of their secrets to an interested 
observer, but not with the vivacity with which they will sell 
their wares in the height of the season. The Spectator 
wanders about, an uninvited guest, and is confirmed by this 
experience in his long-cherished conviction that in a world 
like this it is wise to cultivate the gregarious virtues. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 


Dare | add a word to the good counsel you gaveto “A 
Common Tragedy’’in the issue of The Christian Union 
for March 26? Do not, 1 beg of you, burden her with even 
trying to do that which is impossible—tbe chances are a 
hundred to one against her being able, at this late day, in 
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anything, to ‘‘ catch up” with her husband. But there is 
onething she can do! Look the field well over, spy out 
some one corner which he has failed to cultivate. Go 
to work with a will, and heartily, upon that spot, and, in 
less time than she will now believe possible, her husband 
(and his friends too) will be giving her fu!l meed of sur- 
prised admiration. My personal experience is to the point. 
My wise, intellectual, literary husband gave the cold 
shoulder to history. 1 devoted myself to i, and the result 
is a proud admiration of me, which, when I contrast his 
breadth with my narrowness, is both touching and amusing, 
and I can say truly that neither he nor his learned friends 
realize (though sometimes I[ think they suspect) how little 
else I do, or ever can, know. My husband hasdubbed me 
‘* Practical History,’”’ for | am very matter of fact, and, I 
very much fear, ‘‘commonplace.’’ Let ‘* Common Tragedy”’ 
also remember that all cannot shine alike, and that twin stars 
are no more likely to revolve in bappy spheres than those 
most diverse. Yours sympathetically, A Wire. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I have sometimes been fairly appalled at the ignorance 
1 have met with on the subject of Hebrew history, among 
persons who, it seemed to me, ought to have arrived at a 
clearer idea of its importance tn relation to Christianity. 
it is safe to affirm that no adequate idea of the early 
Christians, or of the character and views of the Apostles, 
can possibly be obtained without a knowledge of their 
history and of the conditions under which they lived at 
that period. Reading the Old Testament verse by verse 
and chapter by chapter {x uot the way to arrive at a clear 
conception of the rise and progress of that wonderful 
nation, unique in the spirituality of its religious teachers 
in their ‘“‘ passionate search after righteousness.”” Why is 
Hebrew history so completely ignored in our schools, where 
a historical knowledge of Greeve and Rome is considered 
indispensable ? The Jewish bervex were wen of immense 
individuality, filled with that *‘ fire and strength’’ which, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, are the necessary compiement 
of the Hellenic “ sweetneas and light.’’ There are plenty of 
interesting books to be had representing al! shades of 
critical thought and opinion on this subject. Is it nota 
pity, then, to leave a study of this significance wholly to the 
chance reflections and conclusions of untrained or perfunc- 
tory readers of the Bible’ A teacher of literature, of un- 
usual ability, once told me that she had been so hampered 
by the ignorance of her sct olars on al! matters of Jewish 
history and literature that she felt strongly inclined to put 
them through a special course of thix study. If diversities 
of opinion and criticism prevent the possibility of this 
course in schools at present, why will not parer's take a 
little pains to give their children some insight into the lives 
and aims of the great Jiebrew leaders, in contrast to the 
moral turpitude against which they were perpetually 
struggling ; and also into the spiritual and religious beauty 
of some of their utterances, instead of wearying them with 
the repetition of long Jewish names and unimportant 
geographical wanderings of the tribes, which now form 
too large a proportion of Biblical instruction * 


The Spectator confesses to a feeling of some slight deli- 
cacy in mentioning the subject he has in mind, for it is of 
the nature of a little advice to old people, and the Spectator 
himself, though not so young as he once was, is not so old 
as to make it impossible for him to be older if he should live 
long enough. This being the case, he hopes that these few 
lines will not be taken as an impertinence by bis elders and 
betters. After all, his advice is not really meant for old 
people, for then it is usually too late to change any habit ef 
the mind: but he wants to urge thore who are growing old 
to consider their peculiarities while it is in their powerto do 
ao; and, above all, togive themselves larger and wider inter- 
este than those of the smal! practical details of life, so that 
when, from physical inability, they are unable to attend to 
these, they may not be left without other resources than to 
fret at their lack of occupation, to mourn over the incapac 
ity of those who take their place, and to feel that nothing 
goes well because they are not able to do as they used. The 
Spectator chances to know one old lady who has lived a 
most efficient and usefal life in many ways. She took the 
entire management of her household, never allowing any 
of her children to assist or interfere with her own arrange- 
ments. She lived on a farm, several miles away from any 
village, and her skill in case of accident was so well known 
that she was sent for by all the neighbors when a disaster 
occurred, and the doctor was not to be had immediately. 
But now the physica) infirmities of age have come upon her, 
and her judgment is also impaired ; but instead of being 
willing to abandon the petty cares of the household to her 
daughter, a most capable and efficient woman, she wearies 
herself and every one about ber with incessant questions 
as to what has been done and what is going to be done; 
and at times the patience of the household is sorely tried 
by her unwillingness to trust any one else’s judgment on 
matters with which she has often nothing todo. Now, it is 
the bumble opinion of the Spectator that if this woman had 
read and thought a little more widely at an earlier period of 
her life, and thus given herself the power of discriminating 
between what is really of importance and what is not, and 
also if she had been in the habit of trusting those about 
her a little more, rot only for her own sake but for theirs, 
her old age would be much more like that so beautifully 
deacribed by Wordsworth : 

“Thy thoughts and feelings shali not die. 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh. 
A melancholy slave ; 

Bat an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave." 

Indians,”’ said the teacher to the Spectator, 

scie a mird. The regrcescornot. The negroesare 


quick to see a fact, nut they do not put one fact and an- 
other together and draw a conclusion, or make @ compari- 
son. Thelndiansdo. For instance, one of my Indian boys 
the other day asked me the meaning of miss. ‘To niss,’ I 
told him, ‘is the same as to fail. You shoot at a bird or at 
a mark, and do not hit it; you miss it. You go to a 
tailor’s for a coat, and your coat fita badly ; it is a miss-fit. 
You hope to enter the middle class next year; but you 
cannot pass the examinations, and so you miss the promo 
tion.’ His face wore a puzzled air, and he shook his head. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘ there is another meaning of miss. We call 
a married lady madam ; but an unmarried lady miss.’ His 
face brightened ; he smiled and nodded. ‘Ah! I see,’ said 
he. ‘She has missed her man.’ ”’ 


The Speetator recalled the experience of a noble lord 
visiting Wellesley College not long ago, and subsequently 
narrated by Mr. Higginson in the ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar.”” He 
inspected the art treasures, visited the library, glanced in at 
the chapel, looked wise at a text-book in one or two of the 
class-rooms, and was finally about totake his leave. “ Bat 
—aWw—you know,” said he, as he drew on his gloves, and 
prepared to bid the President good-by, ‘‘ does—aw—all this 
sort of thing—aw—do you find that it—aw—increases their 
chawneces.’’ ‘‘Chances!’’ said the puzzled President; 
“chances! what chances”’’’ ‘‘ Aw—their chawnces for a 
husband, of course, you know,’’ said the noble lord. What 
answer the noble lord received from the college President 
the Spectator does not know; but when we heard last 
week the Indian teacher’s story, we thought the Indian boy 
and the noble lord were very much alike. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FKOM OUK OWN CUKRESPONDENT. | 

Sew Common is histurle ground. A relative 
of mine by marriage died, the past year, at a very 
advanced age, who drove cows to pasture, when a girl, 
on this noted plot. It has been the scene of memorable 
events: executions, celebrations, preaching services, 
civic orations. Whitefield preached here to vast throngs, 
who were stirred by the clarion tones of his eloquence. 
W hes the city charter was granted, of course the Com. 
mon came into the control of the wunicipality, subject 
to constitutional limitations and guarantees. There is a 
city ordinance which provides that no person shall deliver 
«x sermon, address, or discourse upon the Common or 
other public grounds except by permission from the 
proper authorities. It has been customary, I think, to 
grant occasional permission to hold religious services on 
the Common till quite recently. Last season services 
were held without permission, and one or more arrests 
were made, but no decision was reached covering the 
alleged unconstitutionality of the statute. This season 
the Salvation Army has held services on Sundays, and 
the Young Men's Christian Association made arrange 
ments to hold vpen-air meetings during the summer on 
Sundays on the Commun, at the Highlands, and at City 
Point. Sunday, May 17, the Association held a service 
without permission. Dr. A. J. Gordon, pastor of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church ; the Rev. M. R. Dem- 
ing, General Secretary of the Association; the Rev. W. 
F. Davis, a city missionary ; Mr. H. 8. Hastings, pub 
lisher and editor of the ‘* Christian ;” Captain Shirley, 
of the Salvation Army, and others, were summoned be- 
fore the police court, and were fined $10 each for vio- 
lating the statute. The officers who testified were ex- 
plicit in their declarations that the service was orderly 
and the people—some 400 or 50U—respectful and de- 
corous. The cases were all appealed on the ground of 
unconstitutionality of the statute, and will be carried as 
speedily as possivle to the Supreme Court for its de- 
cision. The claim of the defendants is based, first, on 
the assertion that the law was not properly recorded, 
and, secondly, on the assumption that {t violates the 
right and liberty of the people to worship God. The 
animus on both sides is now to test the statute. If the 
statute shal! stand the test of constitutionality—as pre 
sumably it will unless it be on the ground of a clerical 
error or negligence in recording—I think sober second 
thought will sce the wisdom and safeguard of its pro. 
visions. The broad construction that should open the 
Common to Sunday services to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, aud the Salvation Army, and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, would open it 
to other ; to cranks, Spiritualists, free lovers, Mormons, 
to Robert Ingersoll and Socialists. Thereis no standard 
by which you can draw an orthodox line and say, all on 
this side is religion, and therefore has a right to use the 
public grounds for worship and preaching, and al! on the 
other side is irreligious and skeptical, and therefore has 
no right to be heard on the same grounds. Of course 
the authorities, under the statute, have absolute power ; 
they can refuse some and admit others ; they can draw 
the line, and say only Catholics shall preach ; they can 
admit Baptists, and reject Episcopalians ; they canshut 
out the orthodox, and permit Unitarians and Universal- 
ists ; they can let in Spiritualists, and shut out all others. 
But under a popular government, when there is an abuse 
of power or unfairness in administration, the remedy is to 
put in better men. If the remonstrants should carry the 
day, sweep away the statute, as Boston thought ranges, 


they would open the public grounds to floods of outpour- 
ings which evangelical Christians, as they name them- 
selves, would be very unwilling to tolerate. As to the 
utility of preaching the Gospel on Boston Common, 
opinionsvary. Itis my judgment that the Christians 
who desire the open-air meetings might accomplish more 
for the Master by personally seeking people, one by one 
as they should meet them, as the Master did the womar 
at the well, and by following his methods with her, 
than they can by public address. The Master was law 
abiding. Already many people whom I have met bav- 
changed their opinions on the subject. At first they 
felt indignant ; but reflection has led them to see the 
dangers as I have pointe! them out in this letter. 

So far as the police are concerned in this movement 
to arrest men like Dr. Gordon for preaching the Gospel 
in violation of law, they expose themselves to ridicule 
and contempt. It is an open secret that these men must 
wink and blink at violations of law which flaunt vice 
in their faces in every part of Boston on Sundays. A 
moderate degree of vigilance in search for violations of 
the liquor laws and concomitant vices would make them 
conspicuous in «# sense they might manfully covet. 
But the fault lies back of the police, in the politicians. 
Policemen have been taken from their beats for no other 
reason than their fidelity. They were too efficient in 
arresting law-breakers. The votes of the district were 
imperiled City politicians called a halt If the same 
force that spurred the police to stop preaching on the 
Common should execute al/ laws with fidelity and im 
partiality, one-half of the crime in Boston would slink 
away instantly 

The traditional auniversary week in Boston formerly 
begun on the fourth Sunday in May. For several 
years the Congregationalists have bunched their meet- 
ings into one day in Tremont Temple. This year they 
took a new departure, and held services in behalf of the 
seven denominational misstoaary and education societies, 
in seven Boston churches, on the fourth Sunday of May, 
and these Sunday services superseded al] other public 
meetings. A preacher for each society was selected, 
and he repeated the sermon of the morning in another 
church in the evening. each society thus getting hearings 

before two congregations. Dr. 8. E. Herrick preached 
in his own pulpit in the morning for the American 
Board ; Dr. L. H. Cobb for the Congregational Union, 
at the Park Street; Professor George Harris for the 
College and Education Society, at the Berkeley Street ; 
the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, for Home Mis- 
sions, at the Central; Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, for 
the New West Commission, at the Old South ; Dr. R. 
R. Meredith for the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, at the Shawmut; and Dr. K. 8. 
Atwood for the American Missionary Association, at 
the Union. The services were well attended and inter 
esting. I can personally write of but one sermon—Dr. 
S. E. Herrick’s, on Foreign Missions—as this was the 
only one I heard. [| agree with the estimate of a Pro- 
fessor in one of the New England colleges, that it was 
one of the best defenses of missions against the carping 
spirit that has been made. [t was one of those grand 
and eloquent upheavals of thought that inspires Chris- 
tians with Gospel courage and reason. The text was 
the Master's command, ‘‘Go ye and make disciples of 
the nations,” etc. Four points were lifted up from the 
text as mountain peaks of missionary enterprise: motive, 
aim, method, and assurance. The motive is the com. 
mand of the Maater, ‘‘Go ye,” and the personal love 
and loyalty to bim that are involved in the commission. 
This point was elaborated beautifully. It was shown 
that all other motives of fear and enthusiasm will 
effectually ‘‘cut the nerve of missions.” The aim fs 
simply to make “disciples: that was the Lord's 
command; all things essential wil! follow this. 
The method is to follow Christ's example, and tell 
people of the love, fatherhood. and salvation of 
God ; go to the heathen as Christ came to us. And the 
assurance is Christ's declaration of having ‘‘ all power 
in heaven and earth,” and his promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you.” Two years agothis sermonin B-ston would have 
been assailed as dangerous, and the types would have 
made haste to warn Christians that its theology, by 
basing the motive on the command and love of Christ, 
would “‘ cut the nerve of misstons.” To-day not only is 
the sermon welcome, but the very men who were 
alarmed two years ago have learned, according to the 
measure of their faitu, to use the same motive. The 
change in missionary literature in this line is one of the 
signs of the times. The heathen wil! never be reached 
and saved by (Aeories, whether of probation or of punish- 
ment. The constraining love of Christ is the all-impel- 
ling power now, as it was in Paul's day. 

Pastors of the churcnes, secretaries, and others, made 
short addressees in connection with the sermons In the 
several churches. 

Sales of the revised Bible bave been fair in Boston. 
There has been no rush, occasioned by curiosity or fear, 
to see copies, but there is a sensible and healthful inter 
est in the work. I[Loughton, Mifflin & Company will 


bring out a fine parallel edition about June 20, ranging 
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in cost from’six to eighteen dollars. (ther Boston edi- 
tions will also be published. 

The appraisers of the estate of Wendell Phillips have 
surprised people by the return of only $4,338.25 real, 
and $4,023.83 personal, estate. Between thirty and forty 
thousand shares in various (probably) worthless stocks 
were returned, Explanations are made which attribute 
these singular facts to Mr. Phillips's kindness in loaning 
money and taking the stocks as collaterals. 

Since the call of Dr. 8S. E. Herrick to New Haven the 
Mount Vernon Church people have considered the ques- 
tion of building a new church in another part of the city 
in the near future. This move brings in a new feature 
in the Doctor's action. It is felt in Boston and vicinity 
that he cannot be spared to New Haven, inviting as the 
Held is. 

Sunday evening the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Music Hail, completely 
filling it, and addresses were made by Drs. McKenzie 
and Courtney OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


HE deadlock at Springfield, as the readers of The 

Christian Union are already aware, has at last 
been broken by the re-election of the Hon. John A. Lo- 
gun to succeed himself as United States Senator. While 
a few object to Sevator Logan on personal grounds, and 
accuse him of being a partisan in politics, it should be 
remembered that he is undoubtedly the choice of more 
than ninetenths of the Republicans in the State. 
Furthermore, his integrity is above suspicion, and his 
patriotism has been proved by his record. That he is 
an astute political manager no one denies; but this is 
certainly no fault in a man whose election bas been de- 


~ Jayed fully three months by the skillful manipulations 


of the party opposed to him. He will represent the State 
honorably. More than that, he will represent the soldiers 
of the country, and stand up for the good name of those 
that gave their lives for it. In the circumstances the 
defeat of General Logan would have been a national 
calamity. These words are not written by an admirer 
of General Logan, but by one who has often criticised 
his course, and who had hoped that a somewhat differ- 
ent man, one less brusque and emphatic, might have 
gone to the Senate. But as things now are, to have sent 
any one else would have been to deliver Illinois over to 
Democratic rule, and for that, whatevermay be the ad- 
miration for it East, we of the West are not yet ready. 
General Logan is to have a reception in Chicago this 
evening. | 

The disagreement of Judge Harlan and Judge Gresh- 
am, of the United States Circuit Court, in the case of 
Mackin and Gallagher, is very unfortunate. The guilt 
of these parties has been proved to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. They were charged with changing the returns 
from one of the precincts inthe Eighteenth Ward. They 
were tried hefore Judge Blodgett on what is called an 
information, rather than upon a formal indictment by 
the Grand Jury. The reason is plain. The District 
Attorney did not dare trust his case to the Grand Jury. 
There was fear of local prejudice and the use of money. 
No one denies that the trial was fair, or that the prison- 
ers bad as good a defense as could be made, or that their 
conviction and sentence are just. True, the guilty 
parties are at large on $50,000 bail, but that does not 
seem totroublethem. The bail is to be continued until 
the Supreme Court meets in October, and a decision is 
reached as to the constitutionality of a trial by infor- 
mation ian cases like this. Though all parties have 
agreed to bring up the case as early as possible at the 
(ictober term, the public, asthe ‘‘ Tribune” well says, is 
greatly disappointed. The Citizens’ Committee has 
spent nearly $20,000 in bringing this case to trial. The 
public knows very little about the technicalities of law, 
but it does know thata fraud has been committed, that the 
parties who committed it have been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to pay afine of $5,000, and toserve out aterm of 
two years in the State prison. It knows that their escape, 
through the disagreement of the judges, means future 
corruption of our ballot boxes, and a state of things here 
in Chicago which may perpetuate the power of a party 
whose methods have brought discredit upon the entire 
city. To be sure, the law should be upheld, but the 
law should not be so technical as to make it possible, 
nay, easy, for notorious criminals to escape punishment. 
A good deal is said about the Socialists and Anarchists 
of Chicago. All that they bave done is as nothing 
compared with the iojury which this one decision has 
inflicted upon us. They are outspoken in their hostility 
to government; their methods and principles are well 
known. But Messrs. Mackin and Gallagher represent a 
party which works in the dark, which changes or manu- 
factures votes, which makes it impossible for good cit- 
izens to express their wills at the polls. And now they 
turn upon us, and, under the protection of the law, ask 
us ‘what we are going to do about it.” It is evident 
enough that we can do nothing ; that, as things now 
are, voting is a farce. 


Sunday afternoon, Columbia Theater was crowded to 
hear Colonel Ingersoll speak upon blasphemy. It is 
need!ess to say that he himself is a living illustration of 
his theme. The same afternoon a crowd, variously 
estimated at 30,000, 35,000, and 40,000, gathered at the 
West Side Driving Park to witness the performances of 
Buffalo Bill. Perhaps this is not strange in a city 
where the native American population is less than one- 
quarter of the whole. But, strange or not, the facts are 
that in the management of our city we have a difficult 
problem on our hands. 

Very pertinent, therefore, was the question of the 
** Responsibilities of Christians for the City of Chicago,” 
discussed at the Congregational Club, Monday night, 
and the discussion of the *‘ Sunday-School Question,” at 
the same hour, by the Preshyterian Social Union. The 
discussions may not have cast any new Jight upon the 
important duties involved; still, the duties were em- 
phasized, and we were made to feel that the Gospel alone 
can remove the evils which threaten us. 

The School for Bible Study at Farwell Hal) began its 
work last Monday evening. Quite a large number were 
in attendance. The sessions will continue from four to 
six weeks The course of study will include Christian 
doctrine, Biblical exegesis. elementary church history, 
and practical Christian work. The General Assembly 
of Holiness people has also been in service here during 
the past week. The sessions were held in the Park 
Avenue Methodist Church. 

The committee of fifteen appointed by the Baptists of 
Chicago to consider the interests of the University will 
defer action till they know what the present manage- 
ment proposes to do. If it continues the work and 
makes an effort to redeem the property, members of the 
committee will give their aid ; if it gives up the prop- 
erty, the committee wil] take steps to found a new school, 
and one in closer affiliation with the Baptist churches of 
the country. 

The main audience-room of the Third Presbyterian 
Church will be occupied to-morrow. The cost of re- 
construction has been $59,000. The insurance failed by 
$10,000 to meet the expense. The present room is beau 
tifully decorated, and will certainly be filled to its ut- 
most capacity. The work of reconstruction has been 
going on since the burning of the previous house of wor- 
ship, last October. Dr. Kittredge has declined his call 
to Philadelphia, to remain permanently in Chicago. 

At the last Baptist ministers’ meeting Dr. Lorimer 
read a paper on the Solidarity of Society, which was fol- 
lowed by discussion. Dr. Lorimer will go to Europe 
early in August. His family sail the last of this month. 
The Congregationalists at their meeting Monday morn- 
ing considered the doctrine of future punishment as pre- 
sented in Professor Shedd’s article in the North Amert- 
can Review.” There was « wide diversity of optnion as 
to the logical soundness of the article. The Methodists 
listened to un essay by the Rev. N. H. Axtell, which 
took the ground that the atonement of Christ provides 
for the cure of sickness as well as for the removal of sin. 
His positions did not meet with universal approval, 
though they were favorably considered. 

May 2. 


A UNIQUE COMMENCEMENT. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE exercises held at Hampton Institute, yester- 

day, were markedly different from those of the 
ordinary college commencement. The most striking 
of these distinguishing marks was the emphasis laid 
upon the work already done by each pupil. Hampton 
says to her students, not merely, ‘‘ What are your aims, 
your jdeals ? what do you mean to do with your life ?” but 
also, ‘‘ What have you done already ? what fruit have 
the past years borne ? what use have you made of your 
opportunities ?” To enable her students to answer these 
questions the morning was devoted to the regular work 
of the school, which we were all invited to see. Here, 
without previous ‘‘cramming,” the classes were called 
upon for the ordinary recitations, preceded in one or 
two cases by a short review, that we might have a 
general idea of the year’s work. Among the recita- 
tions of the Senior class, perhaps the most interesting 
was the time devoted to Literature. Evidently the 
work of the year has been confined to American litera- 
ture, and the alm bas been to ‘‘educate the faculty and 
cultivate a taste for good reading, rather than to accom- 
plish a set couree.” In connection with Bryant's poetry 
his translation of the Iliad bad been read with care and 
with enthusiasm, as was evident when the teacher 
called for the individual favorites among the characters 
of this poem. As we followed the recitations, the first 
impression of the practical nature of the instruction 
given and the good record of the students was deepened. 
We saw the Senior and middle classes in practice teach. 
ing, where they acquitted themselves well and proved 
to us that they were to go out with a firm foundation 
laid for good teachers. The Indian department, too, 
answered Hampton's questions bravely ; an opportunity 


was given to see the steady development of these boys 


and girls from the first lessons in English, almost con- 
fined to object lessons, in which they were learning to 
speak, read, and write such sentences as, ‘‘I put tea 
and coffee in my cup,” and ‘‘I eat with my fork,” up to 
advanced lessons in history and geography. Besides 
the work with their minds, each student has some work 
with his hands to answer for. The students in the 
Indian department work one half of each day, and 
study the other half ; the Normal students study four 
days of each week, working the other two; and the 
‘‘ night students ” work al! day, studying for two hours 
each evening. In order tbat this part of their educa- 
tion might be inspected, the industrial departments 
were open for a part of the morning, and an exhibit 
was made in one of the buildings of the results of the 
year's work. Here were gathered farm products, tin- 
ware, wood-carving, shoes from the shoe factory, carts 
and wagons from the “ repair shops,” and mittens 
from the knitting-room, arranged in an artistic mono 
gram. To each exhibit was attached a card giving 
& statement of the number of students employed and 
the amount of work accomplished. What one of our 
Northern echools could bear such a test as this in all its 
departments ” 

At noon the work ceased, and there was the customary 
march to dinner, which was a very pretty sight, for the 
girls, dressed in the light calicoes to which they are lim- 
ited on commencement day, were escorted by two mili. 
tary companies of boys in their dark-blue school uniform. 
While the students were at dinner, a lunch was served to 
the guests of the school, and immediately afterward we 
proceeded to the gymnasium, where the commencement 
exercises were held. The very appearance of this build 
ing was stimulating. Before us sat the students, almost 
six hundred in number, earnest men and women, most 
of them. The audience crowded the building, and it 
wasa noticeable fact that a number of thore present 
were friends of the students—families of colored people. 
Here the spirit of the school was not lost sight of. Out of 
the nine addresses given, four were by graduates of the 
school. One of them had been teaching six years, and 
was called back to account for his time ; one, who spoke 
to us on ‘‘ Our People in Southwestern Virginia,” gradu- 
ated in 1877, and has since been teaching while studying 
the needs of his race. I wish the readers of The Chris. 
tian Union might have heard that address—fair, intelll- 
gent, stirring. What student of Yale or Harvard could 
answer creditably,as did the graduate of ‘S84, to the 
call: ‘‘ You have had one year of work—what have 
you done to elevate men? what help have you given 
your people?’ One of these graduates told us that 
when he began his teaching, his schoo}house wae not 
large enough or sufficiently comfortable for his pupils. 
Thanks to his Hampton training, he obtained materials 
and enlarged it himself! The result of the study an. 
other had been making is that he urges the need of edu- 
cation. His people, he says, are taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered them. Religiously they are advanc- 
ing, they are leaving the darkness of superstition and 
looking for light; politically ‘‘they will be the dupes 
of political tricksters, who will use them for their own 
selfish ends, so long as they remain in ignorance . they 
must have education and be besought to keep wut of 
politics until they are intelligent.” 

The appeal for ‘‘ Citizenship for the Indian” made 
by a member of the graduating class was a proof 
of what can be done for the Indian, and what the 
United States owes him. I quote from his address, 
delivered with a manly strafghtforwardness which be. 
tokened calm thought in its preparation, and the earnest. 
ness of the speaker : ‘‘ This question of citizenship has 
been in the minds of many friends of the Indian, and 
it has even been before the House of Congress. This i® 
& pretty good proof that the day is coming, when he is 
better prepared, that the Indian will have given to nim 
the right which will make him feel as a man ought to 
feel. I think that then the trouble with the Indian wil! 
cease ; that instead of holding in his bosom a hatred for 
his white brethren, he will love them and be ready to 
support the laws and the flag of the Union.” This was 
supplemented by the words of au Indian girl in her 
essay on the Indian woman: ‘‘How do you think we 
like the treatment we have had ?” she said. ‘‘If a boy 
whips a cat with one hand and feeds it with the other, 
does the cat stay and enjoy the food? The United 
States comes to us with rations in one hand and soldiers 
inthe other. Are we to blame if we don’t like the 
policy ?” 

When the forty members of the graduating class 
stepped on to the platform to take their diplomas from 
the hand of the Vice-President of the Board of Trustees, 
the Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., of New York, many of 
those in the audience must have felt, with the gentleman 
who answered when some one asked him whether he had 
enjoyed the exercises, ‘‘ Don’t ask me to talk about it! 
Twenty years have made such changes here as we never 
dreamed of, and such proof as this of the magnificence 
of General Armstrong’s work cannot be quietly dis- 
cussed.” H. V. 

Hampton, Va,, May 22, 1885, 
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DYING LACORDAIRE. 


By Ameria FE. Bark, 


rT .‘UE brother of Saint Dominic lay still, 
With folded hands, upon that pallid shore 

Where the dull breakers of Death’s ocean thrill 

The souls of those that earthward turn no more. 
In the dim west the waning moon hung low ; 

The chill, gray dawn just touched his dying face, 
And made the crucifix still whiter show 

Amid the solemn shadows of the place. 


The white-robed brotbers stood around in prayer ; 
Iie heard them not—he was too far away : 

Till with a sudden splendor they were ’ware 
That the great spirit parted from the clay. 

They saw the glory of the passing by, 
But, oh ! what greater glory did he see, 

That made him with such eager rapture cry— 
‘Lord! Open unto me! Open to me!”’ 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
IN THREE ARTICLES. 
By T. 
Of Johna Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
I.—THE NEED OF REFORM. 


T is a trite saying that the night is darkest before the 
dawn, and it seems not improbable that this may 
prove true of the condition of English labor during the 
nineteenth century. Certain it is that the lot of the 
working people in England was an unusually sad one 
in the first half of this period ; perhaps their situation 
was never more truly lamentable. Wages were low, 
food was high, work scarce. As yet no adequate organ. 
ization of the masses restrained the evils of competition 
for employment among the toilers, while legislation had 
not concerned itself seriously with the welfare of labor. 
It was a painful state of transition from old ways to 
new ways when labor-saving machinery and improved 
processes in production increased rapidly the wealth of 
the manufacturers, but operated rather against than 
for the wage-receiver. One chief evil of the times was 
the substitution of the labor of women and children for 
that of men. Men cooked and scrubbed while their 
wives and children worked long, weary hours in fac- 
tories. The result of this state of things was most un- 
fortunate in several respects. 

This reversal of the order of nature in the occupation 
of women and men necessarily destroyed any whole. 
some family life ; and yet the family is the conditio mne 
qua non of civilization. Our attention has frequently 
been called to the inestimable value of the home, but it 
is scarcely possible for us who bave always enjoyed the 
rich blessing of happy domestic life to realize how 
large is our indebtedness to that fundamental institution. 
But the factory and agricultural laborers of England, in 
the first half of this century, in too many cases, scarcely 
knew what the family meant. llow could they, in. 
deed, when husband, wife, and children were separated 
in home and workshop, and forced to expend every 
particle of energy, and nearly all the time not consumed 
in eating and sleeping, in laboring for their employers ! 
To be sure, there might come occasionally a day of rest 
and periods of enforced idleness, but the home had 
already become disorganized, and there was little appre- 
clation of innocent enjoyment, while the opportunities 
for the pursuit of harmless pleasures were extremely 
limited. A wretched hovel was deserted for the more 
attractive gin palaces. One writer, in describing the 
lot of the factory children, uses these words to show 
how they inevitably drifted to the bad: ‘‘ Deprived of 
the cheering influence of the face of nature, robbed of 
the pure breath of heaven, cooped up in crowded build- 
ings with the Babel-like sounds of their companions, 
animate and inanimate, their overstrained minds and 
bodies know no return to healthy feelings, and they 
plunge deeper and deeper into the whirlpool, till they 
neither know their danger, nor, if they did, could they 
avoid or escape it without a moral discipline, a physical 
regeneration, which at present appear, if not utterly 
hopeless, at least very remote.” 

The present feeling of solicitude for the welfare of 
little children, which is manifest in numerous quarters 
and in divers manners in civilized lands, is a product of 
the teachings of Christianity. Ever since our Saviour 
bid the little ones come unto him there has been a new 
force at work in the world in behalf of the weak and 
defenseless. But we bave only begun to grow up to the 
sociul ideal taught by the humble carpenter's son, two 
thousand years ago, in Palestine. The sins daily com- 
mitted against children are a blot on our much-vaunted 
civilization. Nevertheless, there is ground for encour- 
agement when we compare the last twenty years with 
the earlier part of this century. 

Perhaps no country has sinned more grievously in 
respect to child labor than England. Offielal reports 


show that in 1834 there were 380 factories in Scotland 
where linen, wool, cotton, and silk were spun and 
woven. They employed 46,825 persons, and among 
them 1,193 were under eleven years of age, 6,286 under 
thirteen years of age, and 13,721 between thirteen and 
eighteen years of age. leports from the North of Eng- 
land reveal a similar employment of children. An 
official report made by a pbysician in 1841 describes in 
these words the excessive labor of boys in one large 
department of the pottery work : ‘‘ The class of chil- 
dren whose physical condition has the strongest claim 
is that of the jiggers and mold-runoners, who, by the 
very nature of their work, are rendered pale, weak, 
diminutive, and unhealthy ; . . . their hours are from 
half-past five in the morning to six at night, but in num- 
berless instances they are required to labor on till eight, 
nine, or ten, and this in an atmosphere varying from 
100 to 120 degrees.” After showing that these boys 
were required to run over seven miles a day, besides 
mounting two or three steps on each one of their nu- 
merous rounds, and to carry nearly two tons each day, 
the physician continues: ‘‘Sbould a remedy be sug- 
gested, the children would have reason to hail the day 
of their emancipation from toil little removed from 
slavery.” A report of the following year exhibited 
the horrors of the mining districts, where children were 
employed not infrequently at the age of six years, and 
that underground. They were dragged out of bed in 
the morning at four or five, were thrown with men who 
wore no clothing whatever in their work, and were kept 
at their task for fifteen or sixteen hours by blows from 
the bosses. In Scotland the most disagreeable labor in 
the mines was performed by women. As late as 1863, 
in spite of all improvements, a ‘* Blue Book,” containing 
the ‘‘ First Report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission,” printed much testimony like this, given by 
John Murray, age twelve, employed in a pottery estab- 
lishment: ‘‘I turn jigger and run molds. | come at 
six. Sometimes I come at four. I worked all night 
last night, till six o'clock this morning. I have not 
been in bed since the night before last. There were 
eight or nine boys working last night. All but one 
have come this morning. .. . | do not get any more 
for working at night.” 

The position of the manufacturers at this time isa 
humiliating one, showing how easily custom hardens 
and blinds fallen human nature to the cruelest wrong- 
doing. While there were noble exceptions, the majority 
of factory-owners saw no reason for reform, and resisted 
bitterly the legislative interfere.ce which was finally 
secured, largely by the unwearied exertions of one of 
their own number, great-hearted Robert Owen. The 
employers maintained that the children liked the heat, 
that the rooms in which they worked were wholesome, 
that fifteen hours a day was not injurious, and that they 
were healthier than idle children who ran about the 
streets. The testimony of physicians and commis- 
sioners and the self-contradictions of employers showed 
how false were their assertions. Some said that they 
employed the children only to please the parents, and 
the same witness maintained that child-labor was not 
profitable, yet to forbid it would ruin the manufact- 
urers | 

Mr. Owen called a meeting of mill-owners of Scotland 
in 1815 to consider the subject of reduction of taxation 
in the raw material used and the limitation of child- 
labor to twelve hoursaday. They voted unanimously 
for the first proposal, while not a man would secord the 
other motion. But it is needless to multiply instances. 
What has already been narrated may cause one to doubt 
whether the cruelties of a nation given up to the worship 
of Mammon are an advance upon the atrocities of a 
Nero or the tortures of the Inquisition. 

Leisure is an essential condition of the development 
of the higher faculties, but the hours of labor were too 
protracted to allow time for self-improvement. When 
Robert Owen visited the mills of England and Scotland, 
he found the usual labor-time fourteen hours a day, 
ard in the case of ‘‘ the most inhuman and avaricious” 
employers, sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. As 
has been seen, it was considered a radical reform to 
reduce the time of labor for children to twelve hours 
daily. There was generally, it seems, included in the 
working day an hour and a balf of nominal inter- 
mission for dinner, but investigations showed that ful! 
time was seldom granted. One writer has sald of the 
hours of work at this period that they coincided very 
nearly with the entire length of the day. 

What was the remuneration for this long toil? A 
mere pittance—literally starvation wages. A writer in 
1851 reports as follows on the labor and wages of chil. 
dren in Northampton at that time: ‘‘ The poor little 
creatures go to work, many of them, as early as four 
years old. They are so afraid of being late that they'll 
jump out of bed at four or five o'clock and run to look at 
the church clock to see what time it is—there is always 
a light ia the church clock. They give the poor little 
children very little wages, too—very often not more 
than a shilling a week... . The children do not re- 
ceive anything for the first six months ; after that they re- 


ceive}from one to two shillings per week, and gradually 
rise to eight shillings. One young man informed me 
that he was eight years at work before he got as high as 
seven shillings sixpence a week, and he was then seven- 
teen years of age.’ Another fnovestigation in Birming- 
ham in 1850 showed that the wages of the younger 
children ranged from 1s. to 1s. 6¢. a week ; that the 
girls of fifteen and sixteen received from 4+. to 5s, tid. 
or 7s. ; while women averaged from 9s. to 10%. weekly. 
But far worse cases of oppression occurred, one of 
which is described by the * Morning Chronicle” of 
November 9, 1850. It appears that an agricultural 
laborer summoned a farmer before the magistrates for 
ls. 6d., which he demanded in return for eighteen days’ 
labor in the harvest fleld ; that is to say, a penny a day. 
The farmer tendered him three halfpence, on the ground 
that he had not promised a penny a day, but only a 
halfpenny a week. The magistrates decided for the 
laborer. 

Examples of great distress among the tailors came to 
light about this time, and perhaps no class was in a 
more pitiable situation. Their eirnings were said not 
to average over 5s. 6d. a week ; that is, less than $1.35. 
In one shop the wages were usually spent by Sunday 
morning, and the tailor was obliged ‘‘ to subsist till the 
following Saturday upon about a pint of weak tea and 
four slices of bread and butter per day.” 

It is, then, no wonder that men often looked old at 
thirty, and that wretchedness nearly crushed the sem- 
blance of humanity out of the laborers, and reduced 
them to the state, and almost to the appearance, of wild 
beasts. But it is sad that they were often despised on 
account of their degradation by the higher classes, par- 
ticularly by those who had grown rich off their misery, 
for this was a period when the wea!th of England was 
increasing with marvelous rapidity. 

One would think that here was a grand opportunity 
for the Church, inasmuch as from the beginning it has 
been her mission ‘‘ to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” But, forgetting her 
peculiar work, she had formed an alliance with existing 
powers in State and Society, and was ready to heap 
anathemas upon the head of all who proposed to alter 
social relations, even if their proposals contemplated 
nothing further than the establishment of co-operative 
undertakings. 

Representatives of the best classes were found to re- 
move a man from a professorship which there is reason 
to believe he was filling with credit, and that largely 
because he endeavored to clevate the laborer ; and one 
clergyman of the Church of England rebuked Charles 
Kingsley from the chsncel for a sermon in behalf of the 
toiling masses, while another rector refused to bury the 
child of a co-operator. As always happens in such 
cases, the Church was forgotten by those for whom she 
was specially founded, or, even worse, was regarded as 
an enemy, and God was either denied or considered as 
only the God of the rich. A widely prevalent feeling was 
expressed when, in reply to an admonition of a noor relig- 
ious stockinger in a meeting of Chartists to be patient, 
and wait for the help of God Almighty, another cried 
out: ‘* Talk to us no more about thy Goddle Mighty. 
There isn’t one. If there was, he wouldn't let us suffer 
as we do.” And Thomas Cooper, who narrates this inel- 
dent, tells us, in his autobiography, how, through sympa. 
thy with the unfortunate, he gradually fell into a state 
of infidelity. 

The current doctrines of political economy increased 
the apathy of the wealthier classes, and imbittered still 
further the laborers. It was commonly believed that 
inflexible natural laws, like those which govern the 
planets in their courses, ruled in society, and that any 
attempt to interfere with them necessarily resulted in 
disaster only. But this was not all. Strange as it may 
appear, it was often held that harmony already existed 
in the social and economic world. ‘There were thus two 
sets of arguments directed against any far-reaching 
plans for the amelioration of laborers. On the one 
hand, it was claimed that they were futile. The polit- 
ical economists maintained that it was simply a question 
of demand and supply and wages-fund and numbers, 
all assumed as unalterable factors. If a laborer talked 
about low wages, he was told that there was a wages- 
fund, fixed and determinate, to be divided among labor- 
ers; that he inevitably received his share of this: that 
all the decrees of the universe could not increase his 
share without unjustly diminishing that of others. Any 
proposal to shorten labor hours or restrict the labor of 
children and women was met by the objection that this 
would diminish capital, whence preceeded the wages- 
fund, would consequently diminish the wages-fund and 
the share of it to be received by each laborer. On the 
other hand, shutting their eyes to things as they were, 
there were not wanting economists who maintained that 
the dissatisfaction of laborers was unreasonable and un 
grounded—that they received already a just, equitable, 
and increasing share of c »mmodities produced. Thus 
it was that the laborers were hedged in on every side, 
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by master, State, Church, and science. The time was 
manifestly ripe for a protest, and this came in various 
ways and from various sources. 


AN INSTANTANEOUS VIEW OF 
MONTEREY. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


T is not yet light, but the loud matutinal cock, 
innumerably and indefatigably, on every side, crows 
revelllé to morning and to me, and I get up. Itis Moa- 
terey, in Mexico. While the impression is still fresh 
and strong upon me of the things I now, for the first 
time in my life, witness here, let me fix it, in at least a 
few ofits features, by seeking to put it into words. 

I sit upon the housetop as I write. Over my shoulder 
I look down upon a morning market scene, just across 
the street. The Mexican is not a lazy fellow. At all 
events, he bestirs himself betimes in the morning. This 
city of 40,000 people is already, at little more than five 
o’clock of an April morning, awake and astir. But 
what a queer city it is, to be sure, and, of 40,000 people 
collectively. how queer itis made up! Not in all the 
average tourist’s Europe did ever I find anything so 
utterly and indescribably different from my own country. 
I never have seen the Orient ; but this, I take it, must be 
the Orient, found by traveling westward, instead of 
eastward, toward the East. 

For instance, here am I, Oriental-like, up on the 
housetop. True, I look about and do not see any one 
else occupying a similar position. But then there seems 
to be no reason why not. The roofsare all flat, and they 
invite the love of free air and wide prospect. Yonder and 
under, on the street, I see people in sandals shuffling along. 
This moment passes a man with buckets, sheet-iron or 
tin, containing I know not what, balanced in a pair, 
on some sortof wooden arm, across his shoulders. A 
donkey, urged from behind by a driver, waddles and 
waves forward, loaded with bundles, one or either side 
of him, and each as big almost as himse]f—but bundles of 
what ? They are wrapped about with coarse canvas. Per- 
haps fagots of wood may beinthem. Here rides a cavalier 
on a mustang, with cans of milk it undoubtedly is, 
slung on either side in fastenings to his Mexican saddle. 
Yes, those must be cans of milk; but what is in the 
pouches, worn basketwise, that ride in company? 
Saddle-bags, with something in them for sale to the Mon- 
terey housewife, doubt not. There now, that is wood, 
past question, borne by on yonder struggling donkey, 
bestrode, do you see ? by a strapping Mexican with his 
wide-brimmed sombrero—not ashamed, the lout ! to add 
his own staggering weight to the weight of the wood 
which his beast must carry. I am glad—in fact, it 
«lmost completely salves my feelings—that he has to sit 
accurately over the donkey’s sharp-lined and incessantly 
working haunches. A sudden lurch of the poor 
creature's body might easily slip the fellow off behind. 
Might I be there to see! The bearer of those balanced 
buckets comes back laboriously enough. They are 
filled now with what looks as ifit might be mortar. A 
hod carrier, I do believe he is. 

I am distracted between two. One is a man poising 
on bis bead a pannier with baker’s stuff, bread and 
cakes, init; and the other is a man bringing, in like 
manner, a mess of lettuce to market. I have not noted 
that a cart has passed, laden with green fodder, of barley 
in ear, tied up in bundles, for sale. That milk, by the 


way, was milk of goats, the main reliance of this region | 


for milk supply. There is little noise of wheels rattling 
o’er the stony streets, and very little, now that I mark 
the fact, of vociferation from menand women. Indeed, 
this is a strange silence for a scene of life so busy. I 
think I never saw so much done with so little said. 
This emphatically does not apply to those assiduous 
cocks, who keep up their lively din, although tbe 
‘darkness was long ago scattered completely. Their 
crowing makes by far the most of the noise that 
you hear. It has grown breakfast-time, and I must go 
down from this housetop. First, however, let me say 
that the market, opposite which I sit, isa building in the 
midst of the city. It is surmounted by a clock-tower, 
which, to both eye and ear, tells the time for Monterey. 
The whole building has quite the aspect of a church, 
with sides and endscpen. There is a kind of court ad- 
joining, and here sit, sheer on the pavement, ranged in 
& row, a score or 80 of market people, men and women, 
with their little stock-in-trade of vegetables er fruits for 
sale beside them. 

I was mistaken. That was not wood in fagots which 
I saw wrapped about with coarse bagging and borne by 
the donkey. I have since seen the matter close at hand, 
and inquired it out. Without the inquiring, I shoula 
have been puzzled hopeles ly. What I saw looked, even 
clove at baod, like charred wood cut into rections per- 
haps t«o feet or two and a half long. and about as large 
arow us your arm. [tried to make it out, indeed, 
charcoal not quite carbonized. But no; it was the 
root of the maguey (pronounce ma g4y)—a plant which 
you would call the century plant—cured by charring 


the outside, and sold for eating. Buyers strip off the 
burnt surface, and chew the heart of the root for the 
juice to be expressed therefrom, so I am told. The 
maguey isa great product of this region. The thick, 
fleshy leaf furnishes a drink very much esteemed by the 
Mexicans, of quality yeasty, not unlike a lively, foam- 
ing root beer. This ferments, and becomes in effect a 
kind of hard cider. Another part of the plant yields a 
highly intoxicating liquor, mesca). The fibera of the 
leaf afford a strong materia! for strings, and for a coarse, 
but wonderfully enduring, fabric used to make bags. 

I was mistaken in snother thing. Those pouches, or 
saddle-bags, which I saw riding cheek by jow] with the 
milk-cans dependent down the sides of that mustang— 
those were not receptacles of things to sell in connection 
with the milk. They were empty cases only, in which 
the milk-cans, when full, had been brought to market. 
Going home, the equestrian milkman had not cared to 
put his cans back into their cases. This horseman did 
not distribute milk directly to actual consumers. Hav- 
ing carried his morning’s stock to a place appointed for 
the purpose, and there had it officially inspected and 
approved as of standard quality, he left it to be sent 
about from house to house by footman distributors. 

I was mistaken a third time. That was soap-grease, 
not mortar, borne in those balanced buckets. 

Ob, the silence of this city ! Silence and taciturnity ; 
for the scene, nature animate and inanimate alike, is 
silent, and man (including woman) is, as it were, sym- 
pathetically taciturn. How wonderfully good-natured, 
withal, these people seem! They do not scold man or 
beast ; and—think of it—the beast is generally donkey ! 
Iam sorry for donkey. He looks woe-begone, underfed, 
and overlabored. Man oppresses him, no doubt, but 
donkey has such a reserve and revenge of immortal ob- 
stinacy, insupportable patience, incalculable perverse- 
ness! On the whole, pity donkey as you will, man is 
still more to be pitied. Did I not see two pannier- 
loaded donkeys take it into their heads, those unspeaka- 
ble heads of theirs, to rest, each against the other, until 
one of them succeeded in dislodging his burden, and 
scattering the objects of which it consisted in the street ? 
And what did the driver do? Rage, roar, swear, beat 
donkey ? Notatall. Not making one vocal sound that 
Il remember, he simply gathered up his scattered stuff, 
replaced the things in their receptacles, and, in short, 
re-established the status quo, and that wasall. I cannot 
say but he contumeliously turned donkey about and 
about, meanwhile administering an admonitory blow or 
80, to teach the natural brute beast better manners. But 
there was no anger and no violence. This may have 
been an exceptional case, but it certainly was a case. 

How can I, in a word or two, make any impression of 
the general aspect that this Mexican town presents to the 
American visitor? To say that everything, almost, is 
strange, is only to say that hardly anything is like what 
you see at home. The architecture is strangely, Orient- 
ally different. The street isa curiosity to you. The 
houses are nearly all of one story. The front is pretty 
much of the same appearance, whether behind it be a 
dwelling, a shop, or a stable. There is very little va- 
riety of color. All, or almost all, isa dull white. The 
surface is very uniformly smooth and plain—a finish of 
stucco over stone. The stone is a soft, porous, spongy 
stone, tull of flaws, and looking as if ready to crumble. 
The roofs being flat, with of course some slight incline 
for draiuage, the architecture has, to American eyes, an 
abruptly abridged, an apocopated appearance. This is 
true even of the more pretentious buildings, such as 
churches, though these are of greater height. Every or- 
dinary building is ranged in a quadrangle about an open 
court in the interior. Here is likely to bea well, fitted 
with a curb, alwaysof the same style as of the house-silis. 
Leather buckets reciprocally ascend and descend, play- 
ing over a pulley. The wells are deep, but the water 
is notcold. You get no really cold living water any- 
where in this whole region. 

Now I must frame this hasty sketch of Monterey, and 
haog it up fordone. The frame shall be of mountains, 
a most striking, picturesque environment, five miles 
away. but looking imminent through this air. On the 
whole, Monterey has been to me an enlivening experi- 
ence. 

But I ought to tell why I happened to see Monterey 
just now. A new Baptist church, the first one ever 
built, as such, on Mexican soil, was dedicated here yes- 
terday, and an excursion train of more than a hundred 
people from the United States, mostly Texans, came to 
witness the scene. It was a most interesting occasion, 
full of hope for the future of this city. 

I do not forget that a brave fight was here fought by 
Americans, my countrymen, against the Mexicans. But 
| am not proud enough of the dreadful Mexican war to 
take any pleasure in describiog such an incident of it. 
Let us bury that hietury of America’s relation with 
Mexico under a different history, a history of doing and 
of giving, out of our strength and our wealth, to raise 
this people to a better life, and to a better outlook in the 
future, for here and for hereafter. 


C. 


LONDON’S NOMAD POOR. 


ROM an article by Mr. Arnold White in ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Review,” describing his personal 
experiences in long Saturday night walks in the London 
streets, the ‘‘ Christian World” compiles a few facts 
about the nomads who wander about without means to 
pay for shelter. Forty per cent. of these are men from 
whom the grace of bumanity has almost disappeared, 
and whom the nation had best allow to die out by leav- 
ing them alone. Another forty per cent. are weakly 
creatures, unable to bear the stress of competition, and 
capable of but three or four hours’ light work a day. 
The remaining twenty per cent. are t/ mperate and would. 
be industrious folk, who are totally different from the 
inmates of the casual cells of the workhouses. The 
£4,000,000 estimated to be annually given away in 
London to charities perceptibly loses energy, Mr. White 
thinks, before reaching its destination, and he would 
have the charities federate |, the vicious sterilized by the 
refusal of ald tothe unthrifty and the idle, and paid 
agencies reinforced by private and individual effort. 
He complains bitterly of the hardships brought about 
by adulteration. A penny worth of tea, as purchased in 
many small East End shops, does not contain one tea- 
leaf, but is made up of floor dust, sweepings of inferior 
teas, China clay, fine sand, etc. Bread is adulterated 
by the addition of a gummy mess of boiled rice, which 
enables the baker to increase his out-turn by five per 
cent. Milk is watered and thickened with lime and 
calves’ braius, and beer is salted and drugged so as to 
induce # permanent and unquenchable thirst. Foreign 
mutton is retailed as English. The apathy of the local 
authorities is due to the fact that ‘“‘ men devoid of public 
spirit, and intent mainly on profit to themselves or their 
friends, swarm upon the vestries and batten on the rate- 
payers.” 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZER. 


By Hsatmar H. Bovesen. 


ONCE heard a German nobleman (who was a good 

deal cleverer than German nobles are apt to be) 
say that American wheat was ‘he greatest enemy of civ- 
ilization. American wheat, he said, and still more 
American pork, made it impossible for the German 
nobleman to maintain himself by peaceful pursuits. 
The American farmers in the West drove him from his 
inherited estates, and compelled him to enter the army 
or starve. Of course, he could not go into trade; und 
if he did, he was sure to be cutwitted by Jews or other 
scalawags, who, in the end, would gobble up his invest- 
ment. Nothing, therefore, remained for him but a post 
in the army or the diplomatic corps, and this it was 
hard to get, because the nobles were so many and the 
posts were so few. 

The sentiment here expressed is prevalent in al! official 
circles in Germany, and is at the bottom of the hostile 
legislation aiming to exclude our products from the | 
German market. In Spain, too, and at the small re- 
actionary Scandinavian courts, America is compli- 
mented by a similar hostility, and 1 presume the English 
landholding aristocracy would also chime in heartily 
in the denuaciation of a country which bas the audacity 
to subvert the ancient order of things by providing 
cheaper food for the poor, and for the rich a diminished 
rentroll. I confess there was nothing which, during 
my last visit to Europe, gave me more profound pleas- 
ure than the contemplation of this civilizing mis- 
sion of the United States—the peaceful and giadual 
revolution wrought by tremendous industrial forces. _ 

We are told in handbooks of political economy that 
this is un industrial age. It would be more exact to say 
that the age is becoming industrial ; that it is in a state 
of transition from feudalism to industrialism. This 
process of transition, which has been going on sine« the 
twelfth century, when chivalry was in the bloom of its 
perfection, has by this time acquired an irresistible im- 
petus, and will sweep down before it all the artificial 
barriers which old-fashioned statesm:n of the Bismarck 
type may erect in its way. Protective tariffs, doubling 
the duty on grain and prohibiting the importation of 
pork, are merely temporary makeshifts, which, in the 
end, defeat the very objects which they are meant to 
further. For the increased cost of living stimulates the 
discontent of the non-landholding classes, and sends 
socialists and radicals to the Reichstag ; where, to be 
sure, for the time being, an autocratic Chancellor may 
defy the representatives of the people, but where his 
successors will have t» obey. 

It isa truth, which no European statesman, perhaps 
with the single exception of Gladstone, recognizes, that 
the peaceful forces of agriculture and commerce are 
more powerful than all the armies of the world. The 
farmer on the Western prairie may not be aware that, 
in digging a ditch in his wheat fic ld, he is, like a s cond 
Guy Fawkes, undermining the House of Lords ; nor is 
the merchant who sends a hundred shbi;-loads of cheap 
grain to Liverpool animated by any bostili'y to the pol- 
ished feudal gentlemen against whom he eends out this 
formidable flotilla. And yet, though the individual 
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responsibility may be hard to fix, it is an undeniable 
fact that, on account of this very grain, the duke has to 
mortgage his estate, the lord is forced to cut off his son’s 
allowance, and the baronet to dispense with his town 
establishment. Statesmen who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
are far-sighted enough to anticipate the turn which 
public opinion is likely to take under the stress of this 
agitation, hasten to put themselves en rapport with the 
industrial future by denouncing the reminiscences of 
feudalism in the present. The tenant-farmers, who, as 
long as they had enough to eat, paid their rents unmur- 
muringly and refrained from speculating upon political 
and economical abstractions, are made rebellious by 
bailiffs and unpald mortgages, and are stimulated by 
hunger and discontent into radical reflections and latent 
sympathy with measures which, to the lords, must ap- 
pear revolutionary. When the magnificent establish- 
ments of the great nobles are closed or transferred to 
the ownership of the knights of industry; when their 
deer-parks and extensive hunting-grounds shall have 
been reclaimed by the plow and harrow, and the enor- 
mous conservative weight of the Hous. of Lords shall 
have been removed from British legislation, then cer 
tain changes will inevitably be wrought in the British 
character, which will gradually be molded into sym- 
pathy with the more wholesome ideals of industrialism. 
Birth will count for less ; manly worth will count for more. 
Dissolute idleness will excite disgus!, notenvy. Homage 
will be paid to energy and talent ; and the man who has 
honorably achieved will hold his head higher than he 
who has inherited wealth and historical dignities. The 
present snobbishness and worship of all sorts of absurd 
distinctions, unsupported by personal worth, will vanish 
for lack of substance to feed upon. I do not mean to 
prophesy any speedy and radical change in this direc- 
tion, but merely to assert that this is the tendency of the 
age, and that the downlall of feudal institutions will, 
by degrees, eradicate the traits of character which are 
particularly fos ered by the feudal organization ef so- 
clety. By feudal institutions I mean not only the titles 
and prerogatives of nobles, but the whole system of 
caste to which society naturally adjusts itself as long as 
feudal ideals survive. Their gradual displacement 
throughout the civilized world by the saner and more 
wholesome ideals of industrialism is, as it appears to 
me, the mission of the United States. 

It is not only men who make institutions ; institutions 
also make men. The organization of the State adopted 
by one generation reacts upon that generation itself 
and upon a hund'ed generations of descendants. The 
man who comes from Europe to the United States be- 
comes a very different man from what he would have 
been if he had remained at home. If he had vicious 
tendencies, he becomes, in all likelihood, a worse man 
morally, though cleverer intellectually, than he would 
have been under the repressive Continental system ; if 
he is a man who unites legitimate ambition with indus- 
try and honest intentions, the wider opportunities here 
afforded him will develop the better possibilities of his 
nature and allow him to grow into the full stature of 
his manhood. The chances are, too, that he will be 
well aware what he owes to the country of his adoption, 
and in numerous letters to friends and relatives at home 
he will ring the changes upon the blessings of democ- 
racy. By every steamer that crosses the Atlantic 
swarms of these revolutionary missives are scattered all 
over the continent, and are read not by the receiver 
alone, but by all his neighbors and relatives, until there 
are scarcely two coherent fragments left of them. I 
have seen with my own eyes what a commotion these 
‘‘ America letters” make in the distant valleys of Nor- 
way, what a seed of rebellious discontent they sow in 
the hearts of thousands who, if it had not been for 
them, would have borne their yoke meekly and pa- 
tiently unto the end. The gospel of democracy is here 
preached, not by vague theorizers, but by cogent prac- 
tical illustrations. They all knew what Sam or John 
was before he left, and what he would have been if he 
had remained at home. Here Is his letter, showing 
what he is now, and his photograph, too, in broadcloth 
and with a tall hat, reinforcing the statements cf the 
letter. Institutions which give such a chance to a poor 
man must be worthy of imitation. Then comes the 
demand for American newspapers in the Norse vernac- 
ular, which are sent in abundance; and before very 
long a liberal or a radical man is sent to the Storthing 
instead of the ultra-loyal office-holder who for half a 
generation has represented the district. There is no 
doubt that in the Scandinavian countries the enormous 
Liberal majorities which have impeached ministers and 
defied the throne itself have been largely due to the 
letters from America. In Germany a similar influence 
has been exerted, though in a less degree, owing chiefly 
to the clannishaess of the first generation of German 
immigrants, and their reluctance to recognize the ex- 
cellence of anything which is not ‘ Deutsch.” I have 
often disputed with Germans on this subject, and have 
always maintained that the test of the superiority of a 
civilization is not its picturesqueness, but its power to 
diffuse happiness. That civilization, therefore, which 


affords the chance of a comparative well-being to the 
largest number of citizens is the highest civilization. 
Tried by this standard, I believe the United States, in 
spite of many drawbacks, need not fear comparison 
with any country of the Old World. 


AT MONTREUX. 


HE air of Munich in the spring months—March 
and April—is notably unfavorable to people with 
sensitive chests. We therefore decided to leave that dear 
old city, with the interesting operas which are being 
given at this season, and to spend six weeks in mild 
Montreux. We started Easter Monday, and, being a 
‘* feeble folk,” determined to take our time in reaching 
our destination ; whereas energetic traveling would have 
found us here in twenty-four hours, we arrived only 
yesterday. In the meantime we had accomplished con- 
siderable, however, for we had traversed nearly the en- 
tire length of little Switzerland, and changed our German 
for French coin and tongue, and all this for—railway 
fare, $10 for two people, and the sum of $7.20 for four 
days’ hotel expenses. In Switzerland one must do most 
of one’s traveling by daylight, for the trains stop run- 
ning at nine or ten o'clock in the evening. Perhaps the 
Swiss consider it an insult to the scenery of their coun- 
try, not to be permitted, that travelers should pass 
through under the veil of night. 

It isa curious fact that if one decides upon a change 
of climate because of cold, trying weather, the very 
day one intends to start will surely be most beautiful 
and balmy. Such was the case with us, and last Mon- 
day we drove to the station through brilliantly sunny 
streets. 

The road from Munich to Lindau runs over a level 
plain, with very little variety of scenery, but Lindau 
itself is an interesting old place, and beautifully sit- 
uated on a little island close t» the Bavarian shore of 
Lake Constance ; in fact, one hardly realizes that it is not 
a peninsula instead of an island. In this lovely, sunny 
spot, at a hotel clog to the water, we stayed three days, 
and watched the bdéats continually passing in and out of 
the wee harbor, between the lighthouse and the fierce 
but stony old Bavarian lion which guard this corner 
of the Bavarian possessions. The town itself is a 
quaint old place, well worth spending a few hours upon. 
One of the princes of the reigning family has a summer 
residence there, which, though hideously ugiy, lends the 
glamour of royalty. There is an old tower, said to be 
the remains of a fort built by the Romans under Ti- 
berius, when they maintained a fleet upon this lake ; 
also a curious turreted tower called ‘‘ The Thieves’ Cas- 
tle,” as formerly thieves were confined there. Lindau 
was so peaceful we fain would have remained longer, 
but Thursday noon we left for Berne and its bears ; 
crossed Lake Constance to Romanshorn, and passed 
through Zirich, that thriving commercial town, which 
in its present prosperity bas almost entirely lost the mel- 
low aspect of antiquity, even its old walls having van- 
ished. 

The moment one touches Swiss soil one notices the 
difference between the manner of its cultivation and 
that of Bavaria. In Switzerland the land is divided 
into very small fields, with no fences, and every inch of 
earth is most carefully utilized and richly fertilized. 
The earth and people are kept very active, for crops of 
various kinds are planted one after the other, as soon as 
possible, in the same ground. 

The buildings, also, are different from the Bavarian. 
These large, spreading wooden structures, while ar- 
ranged to shelter the entire family—which among peas- 
ants includes the animals appertaining thereto—have 
enormous sloping roofs, which at some points quite ap- 
proach the ground, and jut on all sides far beyond 
the house, like an extinguisher. These also serve 
to protect any grains or harvests of various kinds, as 
well as great wood-piles for winter warmth. 

Berne we reached at half-past nine, and saw nothing 
until next morning. Late rising in Switzerland seems 
more inappropriate than in almost any other land, Every- 
thing begins so early ; even schools opening at seven in 
summer. By the time the sun looks over the mountain 
tops all are astir. We adopted this custom, and were out 
driving between eight and nine—in time to see finish- 
ing touches put to the arrangement of wares for sale, as 
well as the performance of a variety of domestic duties, 
such as washing of clothes, cleaning bottles, separating 
the ropes of dried grass, which, still curly, is used later 
to fill mattrasses. In Berne all imaginable occupations 
are conducted upon the streets, around the fountains, 
or just within the arcades. These old arcades are quite 
a feature of the city, lining, as they do, both sides of 
nearly all the thoroughfares. I should think shop- 
keepers would approve of them, for they render one in- 
dependent of the weather in walking, and, the shops 
being at all timestdark, are equally available on dull days. 
We were especially interested in the architecture of the 
town and the ways of the working classes, but, of 
course, we stopped to see and hear the striking of the 
famous old clock, view the fine old cathedral, with its 


carved oaken stalls, and look at the bears contentedly 
about their spacious pit, and gladly receiving any food 
thrown them by an admiring spectator. 

Our driver, enthusiastically devoted to his native 
city, insisted upon our admiring a fine new bridge, in 
process of building, which, when finished, will be an- 
other connecting link between Berne and some of her 
lovely suburban drives. But our time was up. Trains, 
like ‘‘ time and tide, will wait for no man ;” certainly, 
then, not for women in this country, where one sees 
them occasionally harnessed to small carts, together with 
dogs or a cow. So we started regretfully for the sta- 
tion, passing the ‘‘ Kinderfresser” (child-eater) fount- 
ain on our way, and stopping once to buy a plate or 
two of the prettily decorated, delightfully inexpensive 
ware to be bought upon the street in one part of the 
town. Then, whiz—and off for Lausanne and Mon- 
treux on beautiful Lake Geneva. A. F. H. 

VILLENEUVE, LAKE Geneva, April, 1885. 


IN MY ATTIC. 
UNDER THE APPLE BOUGHS. 


OR weeks past I have been conscious of some mys- 

tery in the air; there haye been fleeting signs of 
secret communication between earth and sky, as if the 
hidden powers were in friendly league, and some great 
concerted movement were on foot. There have been 
soft lights playing upon the tender grass on the lawn, 
and caressing those delicate hues through which each 
individual tree and shrub searches for its summer foli- 
age ; the mornings have slipped so quietly in through 
the eastern gates, and the afternoons have vanished so 
softly across the western hills, that one could not but 
suspect a plot to avert attention and lull watchful eyes 
into negligence while all things were made ready for the 
moment of revelation. At times a subdued light has 
filled the broad arch of heaven, and, later, a fringe of 
rain has moved gently across the low hills and fallow 
fields, rippling like a wave from that upper sea which 
hangs invisible in golden weather, but becomes portent- 
ous and vast as the nether seas when the clouds gather 
and the celestial watercourses are unlocked. One 
day | thought I saw signs of a falling out between the 
conspirators, and | set myself to watch for some discios- 
ure which might escape from one side or the other in 
the franknessof anger. The earth was sullen and over- 
cast, the sky dark and forbidding, the clouds rolled to- 
gether and grew black, and the shadows deepened upon 
the grass. At last there was a vivid flash of lightning, 
a crash of thunder, and the sudden roar of rain. 
‘* Now,” I said to myself, ‘‘I shall learn what all this 
secrecy has been about.” But I was doomed to disap- 
pointment ; after a few minutes of angry expostulation 
the sky suddenly uncovered itself, the clouds piled 
themselves against the horizon and disclosed their silver 
linings, and over the whole earth there spread a broad 
smile, as if the hypocritical performaace had been part 
of the original deception. I am confident now that it 
was, for that brief drenching of trees and sward was 
almost the last noticeable preparation before the curtain 
rose. The next day there was a deep, unbroken quiet 
across our piece of world, as if a fragment of eternity 
had been quietly slipped into the place of one of our brief, 
noisy days. The trees stood motionless, as if awaiting 
some signal, and I listened in vain for that imarticu- 
late and half-heard murmur of coming life which, day 
and night, had filled my thoughts these past weeks, 
and set the march of the hours to a sublime rhythm. 

The next morning a faint perfume stole into my room. 
I rose hastily, ran to the window, and, lo ! the secret was 
out; the apple trees were in bloom! Three days later, 
and the miracle so lomg in preparation was accom- 
plished; the slowly rising tide of life had broken 
into a foam of blossoms and buried the world in 
a billowy sea. There will come days of greater splen- 
dor than this, days of deeper foliage, of waving 
grain and ripening fruit, but no later day will 
eclipse this vision of paradise which lies outspread from 
my window ; life touches to-day the zenith of its earliest 
and freshest bloom ; to-morrow the blossoms will begin 
to sift down from the snowy branches, and the great 
movement of summer wil! advance again ; but for one 
brief day the year pauses and waits, reluctant to break 
the spell of this perfect hour, to mar by the stir of a 
single leaf the stainless loveliness of this revelation of 
nature’s unwasted youth. 

I do not care to look through these great masses of 
bloom ; it is enough simply to live in an hour which 
brings such an overflow of beauty from the ancient 
fountains; but nature herself lures one on to deeper 
thoughts, and, through the vision which spreads like a 
mirage over the landscape, hints at some hidden loveli- 
ness at the roet of this riotous blossoming, some diviner 
vision for the eye of the spirit alone. ‘‘ Look,” she 
seems to say, as I stand and gaze with unappeased 
hunger of soul; ‘this is my holiday. In the coming 
weeks | have a whole race to feed, and over the length 
of the world men are imploring my help. They do their 
little share of work, and while they wait, waking and 
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sleeping, anxiously watching winds and clouds, I vital- 
ize their toil and turn all my forces to their bidding. 
The labor of the year is at hand, and on its threshold I 
take this holiday. To-day I give you a glimpse of 
paradise ; a garden in which all manner of loveliness 
blooms simply from the overtiow of life, without thought, 
or care, or toil. This was my life before men came with 
their cries of hunger and nakedness; this shall be my 
life ngain when they have passed beyond. This which 
lies before you like a dream is a glimpse of life as it {fs 
in me, and shall be in you; immortal, inexhaustible 
fullness of power and beauty, overflowing in frolic 
loveliness. This shall be to you a day out of eternity, 
& moment out of the immortal youth to which all true 
life comes at last, and in which it abides.” 

I cannot say that I heard these words, and yet they 
were as real to me as if they had been audible; in all 
fellowship with nature silence is deeper and more real 
thanspeech. As I stood meditating on these deep things 
that lie at the bottom of this sea of bloom, I understood 
why men in all ages have connected the flowering of the 
apple with their dreams of paradise; I saw at a glance 
the immortal symbolism of these blossoming fields and 
hillsides. 1 did not need to lift my eyes to look upon 
that garden of Hesperides, lying like a dream of heaven 
under the golden western skies, whence Heracles brought 
back the fruit of Juno; I asked no aid of Milton’s im- 
agination to see the mighty hero in 

the gardens fair 

(of Hesperus and his daughters three, 

That sing about the golden tree ;"’ 
and as I gazed, the vision of that other and nobler hero 
came before me, whose purity is more to us than his 
prowess, and who waits in Avilion, the ‘‘Isle of Ap- 
ples,” for the call that shall summon him back from 
Paradise. 

‘“*T am going a long way 

With these thou seest—if indeed I go 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.”’ 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


‘‘ TT’S the same man,” Miss Erminia said, excitedly ; 
‘‘the very same man! I knew something more 
would happen. I couldn't be the only one.” 

“What do you mean, Erminia?’ Miss Marcia asked, 
with some severity, picking up the article she had 
dropped as Miss Erminia startled her. 

“I didn’t mention it, Marcia, because I didn’t know 
what to think. It was so sudden that it made me feel as 
if really I must be guilty; and yet you know I never 
ground the face of the poor, and never would if I knew 
it. And so, to be faced as if I was—what was that 
queen’s name that always wanted everything, you know ? 
not Messalina—never mind ; but he made me feel like 
that more than anything.” 

Miss Marcia sat down and looked fixedly at Miss 
Erminia, who held out the paper she had been reading. 

“No; wait, Marcia ; you haven't your glasses on. It’s 
here somewhere. I'll readit: ‘An exciting scene oc- 
cured yesterday as Mr. Stewart was leaving his uptown 
store after his customary morning examination. The 
well-known Socialist and demagogue, Jared Slocum, 
who has not been heard from for some time, stopped 
him as he was passing down the steps, and proceeded to 
denounce him as a monopolist and a grinder of the face 
of the poor. A crowd collected, and as the irrepressible 
Slocum shrieked, ‘‘ Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten ; your gold and silver is can- 
kered, and the rust of them shal! be a witness against 
you, and shal! eat your flesh as it were fire!” a police- 
man appeared, and was on the point of arresting hin, 
had not Mr. Stewart refused to make complaint. Jared 
seems to have broken out in a new place, and we shall 
probably hear of similar interviews with our millfon- 
aires, until he finds his proper home in a lunatic asy- 
lum.’ That's the man, Marcia, and the very words, 
almost, that he said to me, only I must say he didn’t 
shriek.” 

“What were you doing, Erminia, that should make 
a strange man speak to you ”” 

“JT was coming out of Tiffany’s. I'd been in just 
to get a watch-key, and I stopped a minute to look in 
the window—a ship in full sail, in silver, for a prize, 
I suppose, in some yacht race—and he stopped a min- 
ute, too, and looked at it, and everybody that was 
looking, too, and then just fixed his eyes on me and said 
—I’m sure I don’t know what, only all he did to poor 
Mr. Stewart. But it sent cold chills down my spine, 
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the way he looked at me, and it does every time I 
think of it. There's the door! I do hope Margaret has 
come in.” 

Miss Erminia slipped out to the hall and leaned 
cautiously over the banisters—a habit severely repro- 
bated by Miss Marcia—and lIietened. Simmons was in 
active conversation with some one, and evidently not 
disposed to admit the visitor. 

‘“‘]T don’t say she would, an’I don’t say she wouldn't,” 
his voice sounded at last, a despairing inflection in it 
that indicated a confilct of some sort. ‘‘ She done tole 
me when she went out she wasn’t goin’ to see no more 
folks to-day, an’ you can come to-morrow.” 

‘‘An’ I say I ain’t folks, nor never was, but plain 
Amenda; that she'll see, an’ you'll see she'll see. 
You've done your duty, an’ I hain't nothin’ to say, an’ 
now I'll come in an’ set awhile, an’ you can ‘tend to 
whatever you like.”’ 

Miss Erminia descended the stairs swiftly. This was 
certainly the electric doctor of whom Margaret had 
spoken, and an opportunity it would be almost criminal 
to neglect. She opened the door of the reception-room, 
and Miss Biggs turned eagerly, her face falling a llitle 
as she saw a stranger. She curtsied—the little bob 
learned in her youth—and stood examining Mies Er- 
minia, who, now that she was in the room, wished that 
the had been less hasty. However, singular as the 
person's appearance was, {it could hardly be counted 
more so than that of the Metaphysical Metamorphosis 
expounder, and she gathered courage to speak. 

‘Perhaps you're not, but I thought you were when I 
came down. Are you the electric doctor that Mrs. 
Herndon told me about ?” 

‘She ain't likely to know more’n one, not being in 
that line,” Miss Biggs returned, ‘‘an’ I suppose I be. 
But I don’t use it permiscuous, ever. It’s a gift, an’ 
when I find folks that’s in real need, I give it jest as it 
comes, free as water—freer’n water is in this pesky city, 
where everything has a tax on it but lyin’ and cheatin’.” 

“‘How does it work ’” Miss Erminia inquired, with 
profound interest. ‘Do you suppose it would do me 
any good ?” 

‘*T suppose most anything would de you =n that 
you took a fancy to for the time bein’,” Miss Biggs an- 
swered, reflectively. ‘‘ You're madethat way. You'd 
try fire and brimstone if anybody came along an’ said 
it was the latest kind o’tonic. It'satonic I'd be pleased 
to try on some o’ the folks I’ve seen this afternoon,” she 
added, with a decisive nod. ‘I ain’t out o’ my head. 
You look kind of skeered, but you needn't be. I sense 
folks sometimes the minute I set eyes on ‘em, and I 
sensed you when I saw you comin’ in. I knowed you 
was one 0’ the family, an’ I knowed you'd been doctorin’, 
an’ was likely to keep on.” 

Miss Erminia looked at her with delighted interest. 
“That's exactly what I've been wanting to find— 
some one that had real discernment, and could tell me 
the seat of the difficulty. I’ve been disappointed so 
often ; but, with a gift like yours, I suppose you know 
ina minute. Now let me tell you just what I've been 
doing, here and in the other places, and how I'm begin- 
ning to feel about it, and then you can give me your 
views.” 

‘‘I’m agreeable,” Miss Biggs said, with a glance to- 
ward the door; and Miss Erminia, her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes bright with excitement at the new possetbil- 
ity before her, told the tale of her successive ailments, 
her pursuit of health, and her conviction that only ex- 
traordinary measures could meet so baffling and perplex- 
ing a case. 

“It’s miraculous that you should have seen it ina 
moment,” she said at last. ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
how you doit. I would give anything to see through 
anybody that way.” 

‘* You'll bave to peel for a good long spell before you'll 
come to it,” Miss Biggs said, calmly. ‘* Your kiad gets 
so wrapped up in their own ailments an’ their own 
thoughts o’ themselves, there’s as many layers round 
their souls as an onion, an’ it’s jest about as pleasant to 
peel em off. I ain’t sayin’ I don’t own enough o' my 
own, but I’ve had to peel, an’ you haven't, an’ I was 
started out with my gifts, anyway. You don’t want 
doctorin’. You want to go to work.” 

Miss Erminia grew very red, but Miss Biggs paid no 
attention to the rising indignation in her face. 

‘‘What I mean to say is, that you're jest like two- 
thirds o’ the women that’s got money enough to take life 
easy ; instead o’ turnin’ to, an’ findin’ out what there is 
to do for folks, you turn right in on yourselves, an’ a 
new pain or a flutteration somewhere’s just so much 
clear gain. You won’t let your insides go along, un- 
conscious like, the way they’d ought to, but you fret 
‘em an’ worry ‘em till you've upset ‘em enough to keep 
you busy the rest o’ your life. An’ then you fly round 
*mongst the doctors, an’ that’s the way they live. Ain’t 
there folks enough goin’ to the devil for want o’ help ? 
Ain’t there children enough that are a-waitin’ to be 
started on different from their fathers and mothers? 
Ain’t there enough for every livin’ soul to do that’s got 


money an’ got time, every minute long’s they’re on the 


earth ? You're a nice woman, that’s easy enough to 
see, but, lawful beart! you hain't never took hold. 
You won't want no doctorin’ when you do, an’ my ad- 
vice is, stop doctorin’ an’ go at something that'll bear 
mentionin’ when you've gone on into the next spere an’ 
folks ask you what you've been about, an’ what kind of 
a house you've been buildin’ for yourself over there. 
You asked what my views was. Them’s my views, an’ 
I'd like to put ‘em stronger.” 

Miss Erminia turned and fled, the amazed Simmons, 
as he saw her rush through the hall, putting his head 
into the reception-room and eying Miss Biggs with deep 
suspicion. Mrs. Herndon had come in, and, being told 
that Miss Erminia had chosen to see the stranger, had 
gone up to her room, but came out as Miss Erminia, 
breathless and panting, sank down ona chair in the upper 
hall. 

“I consider her alunatic, Margaret. It isn’t safe for 
you to see her alone,” she gasped. ‘‘ No. I shall not 
repeat whatshesald. It was extremely impertinent, and 
I should not suppose you would allow me to be insulted 
in your own house. I shal! lle down immediately, and 
I doubt if I am able to go down to dinner after such a 
shock.” 

Miss Erminia rose with dignity, and locked herself fn 
her own room, and Margaret, after an instant’s hesita- 
tion, went down, to find no token of conflict in Miss 
Biggs’s face. 

“You're a sight for sore eyes any time,” she said, 
approvingly, ‘‘an’ I've got considerable to say that 
wouldn't keep, or, if it would, I was that stirred up it 
seemed as ifit couldn't. You ain't put out, be ve ?” 

*“ What have you been saying to my cousin ?’ Mrs, 
Herndon asked, seriously. 

‘* Not half that I had ought to have said, when she 
give me the chance,” returaed Miss Biggs, with equal 
scriousness. ‘‘ When folks ask you to tell ’em your 
views in full, you tell, don’t you ?” 

** It depends on the person.” 

“Well, that’s the way I looked at it, an’ I said to 
myself, ‘ They're all tender of her, an’ more'n I!kely no 
one’s spoken the truth to her once since she was born. I 
ain't any account anyway, an’ I'll do it, an’ clear my 
conscience. I wasn't nigh through when she turned and 
run, but I'd said enough to give her something to think 
about. Not that she'll think, but you can't never tell 
who'll thisk an’ who won't. You wouldn't call me a 
thinker, maybe, to look at me.” 

Mrs. Herndon smiled involuntarily. 

“There, Itold you so! An’ that's the way most any- 
body’d look at it. An’ yet I'm free to say there ain't a 
woman, in Jersey or out, that’s done more studyin’ over 
things, or made up her mind any clearer about a good 
many of'em. I’ve made it up ag’in to-day over some 
points, an’ I've got 'em down on a piece o’ paper.” 

Miss Biggs produced a torn yellow envelope from 
her pocket. 

** It’s got the numbers on it you asked me to get—the 
folks in a room, an’ the folks on a floor, an’ the folks fu 
the houses, both of them. It’s a bad-smellin’ job as ever 
I undertook, cussin’ an’ swearin’ all round, enough to 
make the air blue. Some thought I wasa Bible reader, 
an’ cussed me for a Protestant, an’ some thought I was 
an agent, just spyin’ round, an’ cussed me for not mind. 
in’ my own business. ‘Cuss away,’ I says. ‘1'm here 
to try an’ make things better for you, an’ 'twouldn’'t be 
carryin’ out things the wav they go in this world if you 
didn’t cuss.’ That puzzled 'em, an’ they sort o’ follered 
round to see what I'd do next. When | went down to 
the saloon underneath, an’ I says, ‘I want to know the 
owner 0’ these houses,’ ‘ You can go to his agent for 
what you want,’ the man says, starin’ at me. Down 
Sixth Avenue. He told me the number, and down I 
went—a little red-headed Irishman, with eyes as pink as 
a weasel, an’ I skirmished with him half an hour before 
he'd tell me who they belonged to. The factory an’ the 
two houses are one an’ the same man’s, an his name's 
Herbert Byington Longshore, an’ his house up on Madi- 
son Avenue.” 

**Good heavens!” Margaret cried. She had turned 
pale, and rose hastily from her chair. Miss Biggs nodded. 

**I sort of suspicioned you'd know him. Now, the 
thing is to tackle him, an’ Jong’s I’m in the business I’m 
amind to goon. It’s your work I'm doin’, an’ your 
money I’m handlin’, an’ it’s for you to say what more 
you'd like. You've stirred up enough. It’s time now 
to stir up somebody else, an’ you won't find a livelier 
puddin’-stick nowheres than Amanda Biggs, that might 
‘a’ been Briggs.” 

Miss Biggs folded her hands and waited, an expres- 
sion of voluntary and meritorious abnegation resting 
for « moment on her face, then dismissed personal con- 
siderations and watched Mrs. Herndon's perplexed ex- 
pression. 

“‘ Life’s a chore,” she said, ‘‘ an’ chores has to be doné 
when the time’s due, or you pay for it.” 

Simmons opened the door at this moment, and looked 
inquiringly at Mrs. Herndon. 

“It’s Dr. Strothers,ma’am. He said he didn’t expect 
to find you, ma’am, but took his chances, like.’’ 
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‘Then I'll go on home an’ see if Meg's gettin’ on all 
right.” Miss Biggs said, briskly. ‘‘ I’ve got to treat that 
little English woman, too. She's comin’ up as easy as 
camomile after you've trod on it. “Twon't take long to 
get ’em all going, an’ I reckon they'll turn to an’ do 
their own share befure you knowit. An’ till theydo I’m 
a-goin’ to use my gifts with every one o’ them. They're 
straightenin’ out that poor soul that’s most scared out 0 
her senses, an’ I ain't sure they ever will all come back 
the way they'd ought to, an’ they'll straighten every 
time when it’s laid out that they should.” 

Miss Biggs hastened away, nodding approvingly to 
Dr. Strothers, who stood in the library door, and came 
forward now, holding out his hund as Mrs. Herndon 
came toward him. 

‘*The threads are drawingin,” he said. ‘‘ Whocould 
bave thought that the child for whose sake you spent 
that afternoon in the «ld corn-house. and the hospital pa- 
tient I used to watch and wonder over, were one and the 
same with this wonderful Meg who has told me all her 
story ? I hold my breath with thinking what may bap 
pen next.” 

There were many meanings in the look he bent upon 
her, the chief one instantly repressed, and leaving no 
sign in the friendly eyes that met hers frankly. There 
had been trouble in her own, but for the moment {t van- 
ished, and pleasure took its place. 

‘*TIt Isa wonderful happening,” she said. ‘‘I sit and 
look at her, and try to find the wild child I knew behind 
those sorrowful eyes, and say to myself over and over— 

‘* * The threads our hands in blindness spin, 
No self determined plan weaves In ; 
The shuttle of the unseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours.’ 
This is falling into poetry unawares, but it tells the story 
better than Ican. Isn't she beautiful *” 

‘Yes, and arare type. She is Southern Italian. Not 
a hint of New England about her.” 

‘“‘On the contrary. Don't you know that brunette, 
and not blonde, is the New England type ?” 

‘* Where comes in the Anglo-Saxon then’? You're for- 
getting what your English emigrants sprung from.” 

“1 know that out from those Lincolnshire fens came 
anything but blonde Saxons. They were dark men— 
atrabilious temperaments—isn't that the word ? Biondes 
are not reformers and protesters. They are good fight- 
ers ; plenty of surface feeling, but intensity and steady 
force look out from dark eyes, not from blue.” 

‘This is paralyzing. Where have you found such 
theories ?”” 

*‘In Boston State House, studying old portraite— 
somber, swarthy, melancholy—in sbort, brunette.” 

‘‘ Brunette from time, not from inherent constitution. 
I contend that New England was settled by blondes.” 

“If it had been, there would have been no Salem 
witchcraft, and it would have been cavalier, not puritan. 
All the deepest superstitions of the world begin with the 
dark brethren. I discover it for the past and know it 
for the present. How, I will tell you some other day. 
Meg is beautiful, as you say, and she will be more so. 
I look upon her as a demonstration of what I believe 
more and more.” 

‘* And what is that ?” 

Dr. Strothers’s eyes were fixed on her face. For a 
moment care had been laid aside. The girlish look had 
come back ; the dimples that played in the soft cheeks, 
and that seldom had shown themselves in these later 
days, were plain. 

‘‘ Life has only begun for her, after all,” Dr. Strothers 
thought. ‘‘I wonder—” 

What he wondered was lost in listening. 

‘‘T mean that her case is only one where there might 
be many, if the same methods were tried. We have 
come to feel heredity a fate, and inevitable as fate, yet 
her inheritance is outgrown. Why should it not be for 
all? Iam not sanguine as you are, yet I have faith.” 

‘* How do you know I am sanguine ?” 

‘‘ Because you are blonde, and because your works 
speak you so.” 

‘They tell the truth for the depths, then, but not for 
the surface. 1 was born the victim of ups and downs, 
and am learning only tokeep on a level. But I belleve 
some things tremendously, and that is always balance- 
wheel.” 

“IT wish I knew precisely what to believe,’’ Mrs. 
Herndon said, with a faint sigh, the trouble coming back 
to her eyes. They had sat down near the long table, 
and she looked up almost appealingly to Dr. Strothers, 
who had leaned back in his chair as if tired. 

‘Suppose we have our promised talk,” he said. 
‘That is what I came for, though I find it very charm- 
ing to talk at will. I ought to have been here before, 
but this is the first hour I have been really free for three 
days. I hope you had my note telling you why I could 
not keep our appointment for yesterday. In the mean- 
time, what do you think of your new charges? Perhaps 
it would be more in order to tell what they think of 
you.” 

Mrs. Herndon shook her head. 

“That can wait. It has been a successful week so far 
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as they are concerned, but I am in deeper waters than 
ever over everything.” 

‘‘Suppose you tell me just how these months have 
gone,” Dr. Strothers said, his eyes resting on her trou- 
bled face. ‘‘ I had the promise of it, you know.” 

“Yes, and I have been waiting to keep it, but you 
will only laugh at my wanderings and my folly in gen- 
eral,” she gald ; ‘‘and you may. I think the only point 
I am absolutely certain upon is what I don’t want todo. 
What I do want is still nebulous. Summer is almost 
here, and I am no surerthan I was the first of December 
where my path must lie, though, strangely enough, It 
seems shaping itself a little in the hands of this curious 
woman, who appears convinced that she has a mission 
for all of us. You shal! have it all.” 

Mrs. Herndon was silent a moment or two, and then 
went over the story of the winter: her determined 
search for personal knowledge—her growing sense that 
whatever necessary place in the social economy institu. 
tions might fill, it was not in or for them that her own 
life could be spent. 

‘‘It seems the wildest presumption to say that I do 
not believe in them,” she went on; ‘I mean in the 
myriad of asylums and reformatories and the places 
where children are dealt with. Hospitals and homes 
are another matter. But with the children it is the 
individual you want to develop, and how can a spark 
remain when you are brought up one of asquad? It 
does not seem to be considered a possibility to try any 
other method, yet I feel instinctively that better ways 
are open, though I am too ignorant and inexperienced 
to tell what. Mrs. Featherstone said, yesterday, that she 
had tried various orphans as waitresses, and that she 
weuld prefer the rawest Swede from Castle Garden to 
the most highly recommended girl from an asylum. 
‘They seem to have no adaptiveness,’ she said. ‘ The 
law of the unexpected is family liw, and wits are 
sLarpened in facing perpetual) small emergencies, 
whereas in these Homes, and so on, routine is inflexible, 
and the child hardens {fn it like a fly in amber, and 
never gets out.’ Certainly there is something wrong 
about the whole system:” 

‘What would you substitute ?” 

“Individual action for each individual. Mr. Brace 
has the secret, in part. He sends his boys and girls 
West, to whoever is willing to take them in. Now, 
imagine the revenue of one of these great institutions 
paid out to sensible farmers’ wives anywhere, Hast or 
West—the sum that the orpb»n costs here each year, 
turned over to her. Don't you suppose a hundred 
homes would open where one does now ?” 

‘* Yes; and the thing become a systematic course of 
getting as much «nd giving as little as is the effect 
always where you work for something out of sight. 
The Government clerk can never care for his work in 
the same degree as he who has personal relations with 
an employer. Irresponsibility would ruin your system.” 

‘* But, properly carried out, there should be Inspect- 
ors, and a bureau fer complaints, and all that would be 
needed. Oh! 1am not making « plan! It bafiles me; 
wears me out when I try to make myself sure of what 
is best. I am beginning to feel that I will neither ques. 
tion nor scheme any longer. I will just do whatever 
comes. There are plenty of people for regular chan- 
nels. It seems to grow clearer that I am for frregular 
ones. I have turned away seven subscription hunters 
in the last three days. The institutions can take care 
of themselves. Do you think | am right ?” 

Mrs. Herndon’s pauses had grown longer and longer 
between each statement, as if, with each, some conclu- 
sion were reached in her own mind. 

‘* Let us shake hands,” Dr. Strothers said, springing 
up from his chair, and laughing at the surprised look 
bentupon him. ‘I haven't been defending institutions. 
On the contrary, I wanted your view, and would abol- 
ish every orphan asylum in the land, if the time were 
ripe for it. Institutlonalism dominating {ndividual- 
ism is the story of the world. No matter how beautt- 
ful the thought that in the beginning gave them birth, 
the instant it takes form in brick and stone and mortar, 
that moment the thought begins to turn to brick and 
stone and mortar also. The founder's life may act as 
solvent for a time, but no matter how perfect the 
administration of wishes or methods, the soul dies.” 

‘‘It is comfortable to have you of the same mind,” 
Mrs. Herndon said, smiling to herself as he threw back 
his head, with the very gesture she remembered, as he 
looked up at her from the log that summer afternoon fn 
Byington woods. ‘‘ Naturally, I supposed you would be 
on the side of corporations, and anything long estab- 
lished and certain in {ts results.” 

‘There is the difficulty. There is no certainty but 
uncertainty. Protection becomes extinction before you 
know where you are. Think of the thought that 
founded one of those old monasteries—the safeguard, 
the helper and healer it was meant to be. Can you im- 
agine anything fairer than one of those old English 
abbeys ?—every line a poem, set in green meadows and 
corn lands, the pigeons flying about its towers, and in 


every hut of serf or thrall the sense that there was their 
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stronghold—the one spot where justice was certain and 
love a law. And then, as the thought that formed it 
ceases to Ilve—crusts over—vanishes, and you have your 
fat, lazy, blackguard mooks, preying on rich and poor 
alike, but the poor most of all. That is institutionalism, 
from the foundation of the world till now. Heaven 
deliver us from settling into those ruts, and Heaven help 
us to deal with the swarms that are rising among us 
like flies in Egypt.” 

‘* That is what I began to feel as my list went on,” 
sald Mrs. Herndon, pointing to a thick blankbook lying 
on the table. ‘It is really a directory to all the chart- 
ties of the city, with my own word of comment regard- 
ingit. At first, as I saw it growing, I looked at it with 
a glow of satisfaction. There was not a want of the 
poor from childhood to old age that was not defined 
and met; love and pity and protection reaching out to 
the sick, the orphaned, the old, and even the lowest and 
most debased, who need such help us comes from organ- 
ized and sustained effort. Very beautiful; the whole 
of it—the result of a most tender and lovely compas- 
sion, but—” 

Mrs. Herndon paused. ‘‘ It will sound pragmatic, 
unpleasant, like chronic dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions, if I speak exactly what comes.” 

** Speak it, all the same.” 

‘It feels as if there were positive complacency in the 
way we look at this «lways increasing array of paupers 
and criminals, drunkards, lunatics, and idiots. ‘See how 
we provide for our helpless classes !’ is the cry going up 
from civilization everywhere. That it must be is taken 
to be an essential fact ; as much a part of natural law as 
su nrise or the ebbing and flowing of tides. And yet, asI 
look at it, in some better day, far remote still, the poor 


must cease to be, in any form including squalor, crime, 


and sharp bodily need. Ine«juality in condition {s inevi- 
table—a natural law never to be set aside ; but grinding 
poverty has no right to existence. But I don’t know— 
| see no method of suppression yet.” 

“ Don’t you ’ Then you have not looked in the right 
direction,” Dr. Strothers said, earnestly. ‘‘ I agree with 
you entirely, that we cannot stop working so long as 
poverty rules. The work of the men and women of this 
generation mustof necessity be chiefly in charitable 
liaes, but for the children, whose life is just begun, 
there is a different and better possibility. Organized 
charities meet the first need. Industrial education must 
meet the second.” 

What do you mean, exactly 

“ The giving a handicraft of some nature to every boy 
and girl in the lower classes. Of course, charity or 
State aid will have to furnish the means at firsi, but the 
knowledge of such craft is the surest guarantee that less 
and less demand will be made upon the taxpayers. 
Thatis my hobby, and we can discuss it at our leisure, 
any number of times tocome. I think further on than 
that, however. Instead of planning for enlarged asy- 
lums, and looking upon thecrop of idiots and insane 
as God's method to draw out our sympathies, we may as 
well settle at once that we are responsible for a state 
which allows the birth of useless and helpless members 
of society, and that on a day—which let us pray may 
not be a distant one—we shall know where we have 
sinned, and find that our criminals have become so 
through our own stupidity and negligence. The energy, 
the time and money, spent on mere alleviation belong to 
something higher. To relieve suffering must remain, 
in part, our work always, but every soul with any faith 
in man’s destiny must work with even deeper zeal to 
prevent the existence of suffering. It can be done. It 
must be done, no matter in what imperfect measures by 
every one of us, but the deepest thought that can be 
given can barely reach the heart of the perplexed and 
encumbered topic.” 

“You make my own conviction clearer,” Mrs, 
Herndon sald, after a little silence that settled between 
them. ‘The thing nearest my hand is what I shall 
seek to do, I said yesterday, when I had seen the 
happiness of those poor souls lifted out of their prison. 
But there are many questions 1 want to ask. Life is 
simply a big interrogation point at present.” 

‘‘And I shall make now a comprehensive apology 
for looking at my watch, intended to cover all future 
transgressions. I must run, but I shall come in with 
equal informality other times, if you allow it.” 

‘I shall be glad of any bit of time you can give us,” 
Mrs. Herndon sald, cordially. ‘‘ Haven't you a moment 
now for Cousin Marcela’ 1 hear her voice in the parlor, 
and it is such a pleasure to her to see you.” 

Miss Erminia looked at him with unusual Interest, ax 
he came toward them. People that belonged to the 
regular echool, after all, had their advantages, and were 
not likely to suddenly turn upon one, as seemed to be 
the method with electric doctors. If there were only 


more time, and she could sit down with him quietly, 
undoubtedly he could throw light on certain obscure 
points. He never had any time, however, and Miss 
Erminia sighed deeply, for he had gone with a word 
only, and left her to the subdued yet indignant state to 
which Miss Biggs had reduced her. 
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HOME FREEDOM. 


HE amount of friction in families that is the result 
of difference in nature, habit, or training, is as- 
tonishing when one pauses tothink of it. The wrinkles 
that have been written on fair faces, as well as strong 
faces, due entirely to this cause, are pitiful. Intelligent 
people ought to make allowance for the natura) differ- 
ence of temperament and training. But, alas for poor 
human nature, with its determination to consider ‘“‘my 
way ” the best way ! 

In the matter of tidiness, what a difference is seen be- 
tween children in the same family, brought up under 
the same government! To one, order is as natural as 
breathing ; to another, order is the bane of existence. 
This difference is frequently the cause of much secret 
annoyance, if not outward discussion, during the early 
married life of many people, and it can only be removed 
by concessions on both sides, and a mutual desire to 
grow together in harmony of sentiment. In a column 
of “‘ Chats by the Way” in one of our exchanges, was 
found the following, which puts one side of the matter 
clearly : 

‘«« There is one thing,’ he continued, ‘ that I can't un- 
derstand. Overnice people are all the time talking about 
how they are annoyed by careless and disorderly people. 
I wonder if they never think that people of robust ac- 
tivity and vigorous thought and action are not as much 
annoyed by their primness as the supersensitive are by 
what they call disorder. I really believe that I suffer 
more through the straight-laced exactness of some peo- 
ple than any person can through my carelessness. Now, 
my wife is one of the best women in the world, and she 
fancies that I am inclined to disregard some of her fine 
notions, but the plain truth is that I endeavor to respect 
her fine sense of order as much asI can. She fs at one 
extreme, and I am atthe other. It makes me absolutely 
miserable to see how she troubles herself over irrelevant 
trifle. It grieves me to see how heavy on her heart 
weighs a stray pin or a loose thread. I cannot compre- 
hend, for the life of me, why a stray pin or a loose thread 
should trouble any one ; and so wego. She bears with 
me and I bear with her, but I really think that the 
heaviest burden is on myself.’” 

The sense of order in some women is abnormal, and 
they make life a burden to those about them. Home is 
not home to husband and children, because there is no 
freedom. A displaced chair is the cause of reproachful 
glances, if not of fretful words. A book or paper care- 
lessly thrown about is sure to bring the wife and mother 
to her feet to pick up the offending article, and replace 
it where it belongs, with the air of a martyr. Or it 
may be that a harsh, peremptory order to the offender 
to put it where it belongs is given; and yet, how per- 
fectly astonished these ‘‘overnice” people would be if 
accused of loving order above the happiness of the indi- 
vidual members of the home circle ! 

The trouble is that we are prone to think that those 
about us are happy or disturbed by that which makes us 
happy or disturbs us. We are too apt to give those we 
love an individuality like our own, and, even when 
convinced that such is not the case, liberty is refused 
them to act out themselves in even a moderate degree. 
Too many people make a standard of morals, of 
habit, of temperament, and determine to bring all 
within the sphere of their influence to that standard. 
Let the question be ever before us, Is my standard abso- 
lutely right for every one ? 


ANOTHER WAY OF USING ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 


By Nep's WIFE. 


HIS is the problem that presented itself to Ned and 
myself that bright spring morning. How we had 
got on heretofore it is not necessary to state. Please 
observe that I say ‘‘ got on.” A very bright little school- 
mate of mine once answered, in reply to the question of 
how she and her family lived on a very modest income : 
‘‘My dear child, we don’t live; we just scratch along.” 
Now, Nedand I would repudiate at once the idea that we 
had ever ‘‘ scratched along ;’ but we certainly had got 
on, as poor people do, in some very curious ways. That 
is tosay, we had found ourselves in some sad straits, and 
we had ‘‘ kept up appearances” by some very amusing 
devices. But the training had been good. After sev- 
eral years’ experience, it seemed to us that we were per- 
fect masters of the science of domestic economy, if there 
issuch a science. Many people show themselves en- 
tirely ignorant of the value of money, and what a given 
amount of it will and will not buy in the way of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. Certainly the know)- 
edge is not gained easily ; but Ned and I had given the 
fullest attention to it, and had, we fancied, mastered 
every detail. 
Well, it was on that bright spring morning, when 
every bird was singing as if to burst his little throat, 


the trees were white with apple blossoms, and the air 
*airly fragrant with the breath of flowers, that the note 
came from Messrs. Workhard & Wurry offering Ned a 
place in their great establishment, with asalary attach ed 
of $1,000 per year. After that there was, of course, no 
further question of ‘‘ getting on.” We were going to 
live, Ned Senior, I, Ned Junior, and the baby. 

Our family consisted then, and had consisted for three 
years, of the four people just mentioned. Therefore, 
with the exception of the fact that Baby’s appetite in- 
creased amazingly as his years accumulated, and that the 
number of pairs of shoes worn out by Ned Junior seemed 
to increase in geometrical proportion as his years accu. 
mulated, we knew pretty well what the requirements of 
“our family” were. The only new thing was the 
amount of money wherewith to meet them. But then I 
had a special talent, or so my teachers said at school, 
for arithmetic, and Ned, as any good husband should, 
took an interest in housekeeping, from the paying of the 
rent on quarter day down to the las‘ {tem in the grocery 
bill—for which the grocer always charged three to five 
cents extra if he was not closely looked after. 

I think I will state here, for the benefit of skeptical 
people, who don’t believe such a thing can be, that Ned 
and I are, as Mrs. Malaprop beautifully expressed it, 

‘* Two souls without a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 


All our thoughts, Ned's and mine, are dowd/e thoughts. 
And I may as well say, too, that unless this is the case, 
no scheme for living on any amount of money, and get- 
ting the best possible return for it, will work. Unless a 
man and his wife live, act, work, in harmony, there will 
be waste and destruction. When they act together they 
are a force and a power that indifferent landlords, care- 
less servants, and conscienceless tradesmen cannot over- 
come. 

Well, here is the scheme that Ned and I worked out 
on paper, put in practice, and now dare triumphantly 
to recommend to all young married people situated as 
we were ; that is, with four people in the family, an 
income of $1,000 per annum, and love, patience, mutual 
confidence, and good breeding to start upon. 

To begin with: Where shall we live? In the city, 
certainly, for Ned Senior must go to the “‘ store ” every 
day, and Ned Junior to school, without paying railroad 
fare. We will not undertake a house, for that, almost 
of necessity, invelves a servant, and a servant we do not 
mean to have. It shall be a flat, therefore, and for that 
flat we must pay less than one-fourth of our income. 
Now, as flats that are neat, clean, and healthful, with a 
bright outlook back and front, and no neighbors that 
will teach Ned Junior things that will not aid him in 
becoming a gentleman, do not exist in the business 
quarters of the city, we must go far enough out of town 
to make riding in street-cars, at a cost of ten cents per 
day, a necessity for Ned Senior. This he will not quite 
like ; but then the father of a family must be content to 
make sacrifices for the good of the little folk. The 
question of furniture is an easy one, for we have enough. 
Our flat contains but five rooms, and they are readily 
filled with the stock on hand. 

Behold us, then—not under our own vine and fig tree, 
but under the whitewashed ceiling and bronze chan- 
delier of our landlord. That chandelier! Let it stay 
there—as an ornament. Gas is a luxury far beyond our 
moderate means. It would cost at least $1.25 per 
month, while the handsome kerosene lamp in our parlor, 
turned down low, and the bright flame by which we 
all read during the evening in the dining-room, can be 
supplied for sixty to seventy cents. 

Being lighted, we must be warmed. During six 
months we keep three fires, one in the parlor, one in the 
dining-room, and one in the kitchen. During the rest 
of the year only the necessity of cooking shal! induce 
us to burn coal. Six tons will supply our needs, there- 
fore, for a year. 

Now, we must be fed ; and that our food shal! be of a 
good quality, and quite sufficient of it, is the only way 
to avoid doctors’ bills, for which we do not propose to 
make any allowance. Ned is a stout, healthy fellow, 
and the bread-winner of the family must have good 
bread to eat. But even with his big appetite, what I 
consume, and the big slices Ned Junior carries off to 
school, two barrels of flour will supply us for one year. 
Beef we must have enough of, and fruit and vegeta 
bles in their season. In summer we shall spend more 
than in winter ; but during the first season $1.25 per 
day, or about $38 per month, and during the latter 
season $1 per day, or $30 per month, will give us 
all the food we need, and some slight margin for lux- 
uries when company comes, or a holiday, or an anni- 
versary of some important event in our own prosperous 
and heppy lives, inclines us for feasting. 

We have now considered what we may call ‘‘ con- 
sumables ;” that is, what is actually eaten up and 
burned up daily in the household. If we add to it the 
sum paid for washing—for, though a woman may, as the 
phrase goes, be able to ‘‘do her own work,” it is not 
wise to undertake the hard labor of a laundress in addi- 
tion—we have covered the necessary expenditure for 


things of which nothing remains, that leave no trace 
when the week is ended, but which must be purchased 
right over again the following week. 

Now, in regard to clothing. Ned must be neatly 
dressed while at business, I have no fancy for being 
shabby, Ned Junior has the pride of youth among 
his schoolmates, and the Baby—ahb ! what a household 
it would be where there was no fresh white frock twice 
a week, at least, to array the Baby in! ‘These, with 
dainty calicoes, that won’t show stains quite so easily, 
and the little woolen dresses with white aprons over 
them, will keep the pet of the family in good order. 
For Ned, then, we will make an allowance of $60 
per year for clothes; I siva!i need $50 ; Ned Junior will 
want $30, and Baby $20, Of course these requirements 
will vary for each of us wit] the years; but, take us as 
a family, we can be clothed and made altogether re 
spectable for $160 per year. 

There is a story told of an Englishman who, on be 
ginning to keep an account of his expenses, made it 
read: To street-sweeper, 1 shilling; to sundries, 
£3,000. No matter how careful a calculation is made 
as to the requirements of afamily, there wil! be expenses 
that cannot be included under any head, or exactly 
foreseen. One in perfect health does not care to include 
in next year’s probable outlay a doctor's bill of $50. 
So, in our estimate—Ned’s and mine—we put down 
sundries $100. This was to cover sums paid for medi- 
cine, amusements, toys, school-books, charities, pew 
rent, etc., etc. ; anything, in fact, necessary to us as a 
respectable Christian family. When, therefore, the 
schedule stood complete it read as follows: Rent, 
$240 ; car fare, $30; food, $408; fuel, $30 ; washing, 
$24 ; lights, 8 ; clothing, $160 ; sundries, $100. Total, 
$1,000. 

-I said in the beginning that Ned and I had made our 
scheme a great success. We certainly did do all that is 
here laid down. The plan Is entirely feasible; but it is only 
fair to add that it requires no little close watching, self 
denial, patience, and hard work to keep each department 
of expenditure within the limit allotted to it. Yet every- 
thing must be bought with a price; and the peace and 
order and comfort of our home, on a thousand dollars 
per annum, is not exceeded in many where three times 
that sum is spent yearly. 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 


E present this week extracts from an article 
published in the “‘ North American Review ” 
for June, entitled ‘‘ How Shall Women Dress?” The 
conflicting views presented are conclusive evidence of 
the diversive thought on the subject, and indicate very 
clearly that the settlement of the question, from every 
point of view, health and fitness, artistic and economical, 
is not in the near future. 

The first division of the article is by E. M. King, who 
Says : 

‘* Woman’s dress not only encumbers her body and 
harasses her mind, as man’s did formerly, but, unregu- 
lated by the necessary conditions of prog. ess, it has pro- 
ceeded from bad to worse, now injuring her body and 
degrading her mind. Her body is injured because fash- 
ion is reckless of health, and her mind is degraded be- 
cause its sole alm is to make her outwardly attractive. 

In offering palliatives, the radical error in 
woman’s dress was overlooked, and only that part was at- 
tacked which directly caused injury. Stays were attacked 
without considering that they were only an external 
bony framework necessary for the protection of the body 
against the weight and pressure of petticoats. Then 
when corsets were removed and petticoats were found 
unendurable, came a second palliative, which said, 
‘They must hang from the shoulders, then al! will be 
right.’ It makes me smile to hear women offer this pan- 
acea, and see them elevate their arms, exclaiming, ‘ When 
I lift my arms I lift all my petticoats.’ What should we 
say to nature’s handiwork, if she put muscles on the 
shoulder to lift and propel the legs? Whatever we 
would say to that, the same must be said to suspending 
the leg-covering from the shoulders. Pressure over the 
abdomen is partially removed, certainly, but at the ex- 
pense of chest and spine. Weight is not diminished, 
for the fact remains that the higher we carry weight, 
the heavier itis. Dr. Bernard Roth writes : 

“**Growing girls and weakly women have sufficient difti- 
culty as it is in holding themselves erect while carrying the 
head, neck, trunk, and other extremities, without unneces- 
sarily dragging down thes ioulders by the weight of the long, 
heavy skirts. .. . Another great objection to suspending 
the skirts from the shoulders is, tiiat the respiratory move- 
ments of the chest are unavoidably impeded.’ 

‘‘Dr. Noble Smith wrote, referring to a pamphlet of 
mine : 

*** The remarks on suspension from the shoulders are very 
practical. I see a great deal of the evileffects of over- 
weighting the spine, the muscles of which are weak from 
wearing corsets. Stooping and lateral curvature are the 
commonest results.’ 

‘** Dr. Pearse, in his ‘Modern Dress,’ writes : 


“** The weight of petticoats which is frequently suspended 
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from the shoulders is very injurious, and in people who are 
not strong compresses the chest, and is very apt to cause 
curvature of the spine.’ 

‘*When asked, ‘ How, then, do you propose carrying 
the weight of petticoats ?’ I reply, With your permisson, 
I don’t propose carrying it at all, but to abolish pettl- 
coats ; then corsets will abolish themselves. 


‘*We must likewise weigh the position and characters 
of women, and, while striving to elevate both, should 
not ask of them more than they are able to perform or 
endure. Neither should we think time expended on re. 
form wasted if but little outward effect be observable ; 
for while we are striving, those higher faculties will 
arise, making us worthy to receive what we desire, and 
capable of rightly using any larger measure of freedom 
we may acquire. Women need character reform as 
much as dress reform. Indeed, we are poor creatures, 
with cramped minds in cramped bodies; and but that 
physical health leads to mental and moral health, dress 
reform would hardly be worth gaining. Women say to 
me, ‘ If your dress only became fashionable, we would 
gladly adopt it.’ This means, if obtainable without the 
smallest effort at self-improvement or self conquest, they 
would gladly have it. I devoutly hope that neither this 
nor any Other reform will be gufned thus. Asrsuredly 
this will be the longest, most trying, most far-reaching 
reform that women have yet undertaken ; but it is the 
gate through which alone they can enter into their own 
free kingdom of womanhood.”’ 


Charles Dudley Warner, bringing history to support 
his opinion, says: ‘‘It seems to me, however, that in a 
fair view of the historical field the higher the civilization 
the more marked _ is the distinction in the dress of the 
two sexes; and expecting, as I do, the highest and 
most desirable development of woman on the lines of 
her own peculiar physivlogical and mental! nature, I 
should predict certain failure in any dress reform that at- 
tempts in any degree to make the dress of women like that 
of men. If relief is needed, it lies entirely in the oppo- 
site direction. It lies in greater conformity to the woman's 
anatomy and her peculiar functions in eur ordained life. 
Iam old-fashioned enough to believe that beauty is a 
duty women owe to society, and that the needed fm- 
pression of grace and sweetness and refinement :he 
can make {n the world only by following the laws of her 
feminine being. Item: square shoulders in man 
(even if the tailor has to furnish them) are indispensable 
to manly beauty and strength : but when a woman sac- 
rifices her sloping shoulders, which are indispensable to 
the iines of femaie beauty, by the present fashion of 
building up the shoulders with pads, so that she pre- 
sents the appearance of a grenadier with a knapsack on 
his back, she is marching right away from womanly at- 
tractiveness. So when she apes the young man In a hat 
and a collar and a necktie, and a jacket of mannish cut, 
she is sacrificing to a certain novelty and piquancy of sug. 
gestion the more subtle charm of femininity. Any rad- 
ical change in the costume of women, such as discon- 
tinuing the sweeping, graceful lines of the long skirt 
indoors, is exceedingly improbable and undesirable. 
But knowledge of art and the laws of physiology must 
in time teach women that beauty, and the healthful de- 
velopment of woman as she should be, are synonymous,” 


‘‘The very women who want their skirts trimmed 
most heavily,” said a fashionable dressmaker, ‘‘ are the 
ones whose backs ache so that they cannot stand long 
enough for me to try on their dresses.” 

‘Every one of those spots,” frankly said a distin. 
guished occulist, pointing to a dotted lace veill—-‘‘ every 
one of those spots is worth $5 to me.’ 

‘* My ladies,” testifies another modiste, ‘‘ are coming 
to me, and saying, ‘Make me look like Circe Cleopa- 
tra.’ (Naming a beautiful and famous and favorite 
actress.) I answer, ‘Madame, would you have of me 
the impossible ? Circe Cleopatra has never worn a cor- 
set. That grace, that suppleness, that charm, that ease 
with which you observe how the lines of her costume 
follow the contour of her figure-—-Madame, no dress- 
maker on God's earth can create you those things out 
of a French corset " ” 

Facts are arguments. These few representative ones 
are contributed to this discussion without the interfer- 
ence of comment. EvizaBetu STUART PHELPS 


Dr. William A. Hammond, whose opinion will carry 
weight, says, in part : 

‘‘ So far as I know, the wearing of trousers by women 
is a mere matter of convenience and ssthetics that they 
are perfectly competent to settle for themselves, and 
that they certainly will decide without interference 
from the other sex. It is not a question into which 
sanitation enters. There are no statistics to show that 
the partial exposure of the lower extremities to the 
atmosphere, which more or less attends upon the ab- 
sence of trousers, leads to greater ill-health or mortality 
than when they are more securely covered with trou- 
sers. Rheumatism, sciatica, hip-joint disease, white- 
swelling, neuralgia, etc., are more common in men than 


they are in women. It is true that women sometimes 
wear drawers in winter, but they are, in general, a poor 
protection in themselves compared with the close-fitting 
woolen drawers of men and the superimposed trousers 
of even more compact material. Asa matter of fact, 
however, women endure cold weather as well as do 
men, not because they are more warmly clad, but be 
cause, owing to the flowing character of their garments, 
and the fact that they are not in close contact with the 
lower part of the body, a stratum of air exists between 
them and the skin, and this, being a good non-conductor 
of heat, prevents the rapid cooling of the surface that 
would otherwise take place. It acts just as does the 
two or three inches thickness of xir when double win 
dows are put into a house. 

‘* But as the occupations of women are gradually be 
coming identical with these of men, it appears to be 
desirable, on the score of convenience, that they should 
wear trousers, even at the sacrifice of warmth and beauty. 

‘It has been strenuously urged by many so-called sani. 
tary reformers, that women should support their skirts 
by straps passing over the shoulders, and some few 
have been induced to adopt the method. It is to be 
hoped that it will not spread. A womans hips are 
proportionately wider than those of a man, and there is 
no better way of kceping up the many petticoats that it 
is sometimes necessary to wear than by fastening them 
with strings or bunds around the waist, over the corset. 
Shoulder-straps hinder the movements of the chest, and 
tend to make those who wear them round-shouldered. 
Besides, they could not well be worn with a low-neck 
dress. Even if trousers should come into general use 
for women, it would be better that they should be kept 
up by the support of the hips than by suspenders pass- 
ing over the shoulders. It is true that many men wear 
suspenders, and this fact may, perhaps, lead to their 
adoption by some women ; but, again, no inconsiderable 
number of the male sex support their trousers from the 
hips. If comparatively narrow-hipped man can do this, 
wide hipped woman ought to be able to do it better.” 

Kate J. Jackson assures us that to the universal neg- 
lect of outdoor muscular exercise may be largely 
ascribed the invalidism of women. No educational 
system can be adequate to woman's lifelong necessities 
if it fails to recognize this fact, and provide intelligently 
for her physical as for her mental culture. .. . 

‘How to dress in accordance with principles of 
health, comfort, and true urt without undergoing social 
martyrdom is the practical question. Fashion comes to 
the aid of hygiene in advocating loose yet well-fitting 
combination undersuits, conforming to bodily outline 
from neck to wrists and ankles, without compressing 
any part, or seeming clumsy or ugly. If some substi. 
tute for a corset is considered indispensable over the 
undersuit, a simple underwaist, made full over the 
bust, corded if desired, and gored to fit the figure, is 
commended. Rows of buttons below the walst-line sup 
port skirts, drawers, and stockings. It is a cardinal 
principle that the weight of garments be supported 
mainly from the shoulders. During wintry months 
outside drawers of ladies’ cloth or flannel, in shapely 
leggin form, to fit inside the shoe-tops, will answer pur- 
poses of warmth much better than the usual flannel 
skirt, and render white muslin as superfluous as it is 
inappropriate. Shoes with low, broad heels, wide 
soles, and roomy uppers, are admissible in point of cus- 
tom, and can be readily procured of anatomical shve- 
makers.” 


Tue Errect of tut Seasons on La 
Higiene para Todos ” has published, in a series of short 
articles, some excellent advice on the best means of pre 
serving health during the change of seasons. 

There is nothing more dangerous than sudden and ex- 
treme atmospheric changes. We have had them very 
frequently this winter in this country. During cold 
weather the clothing should be carefully adapted to the 
changes. Food should be nourishing. 

The most dangerous affections resulting from atmos- 
pheric changes are inflammations of the mucous mem 
branes, laryngitis, bronchitis, and, above all, pneumonia. 

Care should be taken when leaving theaters, cafés, 
public meetings, and in general all those places in which 
many persons have been brought together. With good 
wraps there {s no reason to fear cold. 

Another very serious result of sudden changes is 
severe gastric derangements—to be avoided by the same 
means. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.} 


A writer in the ‘‘Country Gentleman”’ tells an almost 
incredible story of the exploits of an Isabella grapevine, 
which had failed to thoroughly ripen any grapes while it was 
confined to its six-feet high trellis, but sent a runner through 
the fence, which mounted on a neighbor’s lilac bush till it 
reached the ends of the limbs of an apple tree which grew 
on its own side of the fence, and them came home to cover 


all the north side of the tree. Although it could get no 
direct sunshine, it reached, five years ago, the top of the 
tree, nearly forty-five feet high, and every year since has 
furnished its owner bushels of the nicest, ripest Isabellas. 
The same writer boasts of a Rogers grapevine which gives 
its bushels of grapes in another apple tree, and from these 
experiences he gives to grape-lovers this bit of advice: “‘ If 
you have tall trees that give you vaiuable fruit, let a grape- 
vine loose in the corner of the fence, and it may give you 
your best grapes.’’ 

Can you tell me where | can find a piece of poetry beginning : 

Over the mountain and over the moor, 

Hungry and barefoot, | wander forlorn. 
My father is dead and my mother Is poor, 
And she grieves for the days that will never return. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity 
Cold blows the wind ; night's fast coming on - 
Give me some food for my mother, for charity ; 
Give me some food, and then I will be gone." 
| should like the music too, if it is known. 

MipvLerie.p, Conn. 

It is an old ballad called “ The Beggar Girl,’’ which was 
set toa melody by ‘ Piercy.’’ We presume it can still be 
found in sheet music. It is published in a large volume, 
entitled ‘‘Our Familiar Songs, and Those Who Made 
Them” (Henry Holt & Co.). It ts at least about as old as 
this century. The other stanzas are: 

Call me not lazy-back beggar and bold enough ; 

Fain would I learn both to knit and to sew. 
i've two little brothers at home ; when they're vid enough 
They will work hard for the gifts you bestow. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, etc. 


* Oh, think ' while you revel so careless and free, 
Secure from the wind, and well clothed and fed, 
Should fortune so change It, how hard it wou]d be 
To beg at a door for a morsel of bread. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, etc.” 


From a little book called ‘‘ The Mentor,’’ “ for the guidance 
of such men and boys as would appear to advantage in the 
society of persons of the better sort,’’ published by Fank & 
Wagnalls, we take the following excellent rule for women 
and girls as well as *‘ men and boys :”’ 

“If you would be what you would like to be abroad, 
‘ake care that you are what you would like to be at 
home.”’ 

This, tuo, is worthy of empbasis: “‘ A well-bred man, 
meeting a lady in a public place, though she is a near rela- 
tive—wife, mother, or sister—-and though he may have 
parted from her but half an hour before, will salute her as 
deferentially ae he would salute a mere acquaintance. The 
passers-by are ignorant of the relationship, and to them his 
deferential manner says: ‘She is a lady.’ Weshould add 
that it marks him as a gentleman.”’ 


Replying to question of Mrs. FE. M. H., May 14, 1885, for 
best method of renewing black Spanish lace, I recommend, 
from experience with black Chantilly lace, that it should be 
washed in lager beer, and ironed between newspapers, right 
side down, while still damp. With a heavy lace, like the 
Spanish, it would be well to put the newspaper over a layer 
or two of flannel. Pull the lace smooth on it, put ancther 
newspaper over the lace, and iron carefully. H. M.N. 


Dipping in alcohol will restore black lace. It should not 
be ironed, but pressed between folds of linen or cotton. 

Coffee, also, will restore the color of black lace, and make 
it look fresh and new. EXPERIENCE, 


When bread is ralsed with leaven, what is the fermenting 
principle? Is the yeast plant propagated, or can it be except 
from yeast ’ 

Leaven and yeast are given as synonyms by Webster. Any- 
thing which produces or is designed to produce fermentation, 
as in bread, is leaven. It is true the leaven of the ancients 
was usually a piece of the dough, while in our time the 
leaven or yeast is otherwise prepared. But the effect pro- 


duced is chemically identical, and is produced, it is now. 


generally believed, by living germs, which go by the name 
of yeast plants, but might equally well be called leaven 
plants. 


I notice an inquiry concerning pine pillows. As no one 
has answered it, | can inform the inquirer that such pillows 
are filled with the fragrant fir balsam, the choicest variety 
of which grows at Mount Desert, and other Northern re 
gions. It may interest the inquirer and others among your 
readers to know that cushions, ready for embroidered 
covers, and filled with fir balsam gathered at Mount Desert, 
may be found at the Woman’s Exchange, 122 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Reaver or Caristian UNION, 


In reply to E. F. H., | would say that the couplet— 
‘Oh! for the weariness that comes from living 
There is no cure but deatb ''— 
is part of a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ The Deathless City,’’ 
by Elizabeth A. Allen. If I had the address of F. F. H. | 
would gladly send a copy of the poem. 
Respectfully, M. W. D. 


In writing the name De Witt Johnson, which is proper, a large 
or smallw/? If written as above, would it be right to use the 
w as an initial? Ds W. P. 

A large W. It would. Your own initials (as given) would 
be De W. P. 


“ | am not eager, bold, or strong— 
All that is past ! 
I am ready not to do, 
At last—at last !"’ 
What is the rest of the poem. and whois the author’ £E. B. 
How will I be able to can, either in tin or glass, seme: 
s© as to be able to use them In winter for salad’ 
We do not know how tomatoes can be — ~~ 
used as salad. Perhaps some skillful housekeepers may be 
able to help you. 
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THE STORY OF DORETTE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
II. 


By Emiiia CURRIER. 


T was her intention to reach the theater just in time— 
no more—trusting that thie would spare her any com. 
ments until.she had a chance to look around, and take 
her bearings. The result was as she hoped. All were 
seated when, at the last minute, she entered, and took 
the one place vacant. Her heart seemed beating in her 
throat; but with a strong effort she controlled herself, 
and even ventured to nod lightly at the blonde young 
fellow Willibald called his crony. 

‘You're late to-night,” the latter whispered; but 
before she could reply, the conductor's baton waved, 
and there she was, playing with the rest, as though she 
had done it all her life. Nobody noticed, nobody 
looked puzzled ; and, seeing her complete security, her 
heart stopped fluttering. Above all, the music steadied 
her ; she was no impostor there, and the notes came full 
and true, with the assurance of absolute knowledge. 

There was always a difference in the playing of the 
two—the result of temperament, indeed. Willibald’s 
taste was more for the brilliant ; a touch of melancholy 
marked Dorette. There was something in her playing, 
at its best, that tended to bring tears—a pathetic thrill, 
like the undertone of pain that accents the highest joy. 
Willibald was more likely to win pleasurable smiles. 

Something of this difference Mallet noted to-night, 
and as the curtain rang up, he spoke approvingly. 
‘You did that well, Thurston, ‘and yet it wasn't like 
your touch last night.” ‘‘ No,” Dorette assented ; *‘I 
have my sister's violin to-night—another make.” 

Really, it was wonderful how well all went. A quick 
ear and native tact assisted her when anything was 
mentioned which, as Willibald, she might be supposed 
to know. The evening passed so rapidly that before 
she realized it she was home, laughing and crying 
together, with Willibald’s well arm round her, and 
Mrs. Jones, who would sit up to hear the result, excit- 
edly hugging them both. The experiment had been 
tried—had succeeded. Willibald’s place could be kept ; 
and the conspirators were balf wild with joy. 

For three weeks Dorette played nightly at the theater, 
and, what was harder, twice a week at matinées. Willy 
was doing so well that the doctor thought he could soon 
begin to use his hand, when—something else happened ! 
A note was brought to the house one afternoon asking 
Willibald to call immediately on the writer. This was 
no other than bis violin master, a famous person in his 
way, and just returned from a trip to England. It was 
through Mr. Field’s influence that Willy had been admit- 
ted to private lessons ; but the gate once passed, he had 
become a favorite pupil. 

The lad was gone some time; but when he came 
back, wert directly to Dorette, who was practicing for 
the evening. There was a very queer expression on his 
face as he began: ‘‘Do you remember how we prac- 
ticed that concerto from the C minor symphony ?” 

‘‘The Beethoven symphony ? Oh, yes. But why ?” 

‘* Well,” said Willibald, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Mr. Waldmann 
wants me to play it at the concert to-morrow night. He 
says their lady vocalist is in a pet, and won't sing, and 
he wants me to take her place with this concerto, which 
he knows I am sure of. It would be a great chance for 
me. It would be money, too!’ 

“Oh, Willibald,” began Dorette, ‘‘how unfortunate—”’ 

‘* Not unfortunate,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘if you will 
take my place.”. 

Poor little maid! She was brave ; but then what was 
playing at the theater to an undertaking like this? And 
she burst into frightened, despairing tears. Willy, in 
his turn, was alarmed. ‘‘ Why, dearest Dorette, you 
don’t have to,” he cried. ‘‘Oh, what a beast I am to 
trouble you so!’ 

At this she laughed. ‘‘ It’s not you,” she exclaimed ; 
**it’s the thought of it all that scared me. And '’—re- 
gaining courage—‘‘ you are right ; we must not let such 
achance slip by. But didn’t Mr. Waldmann see your 
bandaged wrist ?” 

“No; I hal on my overcoat. I tried to tell him 
several times ; but he thought I was hanging back, and 
was so savage, I simply couldn't Then I thought; 
Dorette knows it as well as I do ; she’s used by this time 
to being me, and perhaps won't mind it this once more.” 

‘No more I do,” said she, impetuously. ‘‘ That is, I 
mean—what I mean is, I will go right to practicing” 
—which she did. 

Pass over the intervening time, and imagine yourself in 
the concert hall the following evening. You are in cor- 
rect evening attire, with faultless gloves and hat. You 
dally with your programme, speak to a friend occasion- 
ally, and listen with the languor of habitude to that fine 
orchestral rendering, or that trio for piano and violins. 
A Rubinstein symphony is given, and pleases you, 


though with moderation. And now the conductor, 
turning to the audience, remarks, in quite an ordinary 
tone, that Mile. D’Istria finds herself unable to appear, 
and Mr. Waldmann has kindly allowed one of his 
pupils to replace her. 

There is a faint rustle, betokening roused attention, 
in the midst of which a slender, pale lad comes forward 
with his violin. Under cover of the orchestra’s opening 
notes, the conductor looks reassuringly at him. He has 
not had the courage to bow; he feels his feet glued to 
the floor, his eyes to his hands. But the last notes are 
failing ; he must begin! Mechanically, he brings his 
violin into position, he lifts his bow. Is he really play- 
ing? He does not know; all is automatic ; a mist is 
in his eyes, a roar like falling water in hisears. Can 
he be going to faint? Oh, what would papa say to such 
a coward? Papa! and at the thought the mist clears 
away, sight and hearing return. He lifts his eyes for 
the first time. 

It is not the audience he sees. It is the Irish hills, 
and a kind, dead face, turned up to the pitiless sky. 
The passion and pain, the wild grief, of that hour are 
lived over again. Again he hears the mother’s heart 
pierced cry. Again he sees the lighted tapers, the 
strange faces of the peasants, the burial, the final gloom; 
and, like a wailing spirit, the wild music throbs through 
the hall. 

But Willidald lives ; those days are past, and, ah ! how 
happy they are now! Soft exultation, rest, and peace— 
the bow fairly caresses the strings. 

And, oh! what days to come, apd what happiness in 
store, God willing! Higher, stronger, more joyous, 
more clear, the music rises. 

Has anything happened? Why, yes, the great audi- 
ence has apparently gone crazy; the air is a thun- 
der-peal of applause, and Mr. Waldmann {is leading 
back Dorette, to bow once more, and saying, excitedly : 
“ My dear fellow, you have gone beyond even my hopes 
for you. I’m proud—proud of you !” 

Poor child ! the reaction had come; her little hand 
was cold as snow; her head drooped listlessly. ‘I 
want to go home,” she whispered. People were coming 
up to see and congratulate the wonder of the evening, 
and Mr. Waldmann was making kind excuses for his 
supposed pupil, when in walked Mr. Field. He had 
just returned, and, having nothing particular to do, 
after a call on Willibald, dropped in for the remnant of 
the concert, 

‘Good evening, Waldmann’’—here his glance fell 
on the shrinking figure at that gentleman’s side, and he 
stopped short, in undisguised astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
Willibald ! did you run ?” he said. “ Why on earth 
didn’t you come with me when I asked you? Why— 
what—what—” A helpless breakdown. Dorette kept 
looking steadily at Willibald’s shoe-tips. From white 
she had become scarlet. Mr. Waldmann meanwhile 
looked from one to the other in bewilderment. 

“IT suppose it’s some practical joke,” he said at last ; 
‘but I confess to not seeing the point.” 

No escape was possible ; speak she must. Still it was 
in a very low voice, almost inaudible, that Dorette said : 
‘*Please don’t be angry, Mr. Waldmann ; but Willi- 
bald’s wrist was hurt ; we needed the money, and—and 
we look alike, and—I came in his place.” 

Mr. Waldmann’s face was a study. ‘Look here,” 
said he ; ‘‘I don’t believe you. A joke’sa joke ; but this 
is too barefaced a story to go down.” 

“« Nevertheless, it must be true,” confirmed Mr. Field ; 
and, laughing now, he turned to Dorette. ‘‘ You dear, 
good, music-loving girl—” he began. ‘‘ Wiliibald-lov- 
ing,” she amended. ‘‘ That's true enough, indeed ; but 
now come home. We'll praise you afterward—and 
scold you too.” He laughed again: ‘‘ No wonder Willy 
acted queer !” 

There was a wonderful little impromptu supper at 
Mr. Field’s house that night, to which these modern 
Dromios were borne in triumph. Mr. Waldmann was 
there, and the elegant Madame Waldmann, who had 
been a noted singer before her marriage. The brother 
and sister were seated side by side. Dorette had changed 
her dress ; but, seen across the table, one hardly knew 
whether it was Dorette explaining Dorette, or Willibald 
explaiaing Dorette, or rice versa, except that the one all 
pride in Dorette must be Willibald, and the one all 
blushes over Dorette must be Dorette herself. 

Only one thing remains to be told: that the two, 
more dear than ever to each other, are studying this 
very year in Paris, and Mr. Waldmann predicts they 
will be the violinists of the future. 


THE MAPLE-SUGAR WAR. 


By Harriet B. WATERMAN. 


HE first cause was Dr. Meintz, a distinguished 
German wise man, who brought a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Graham, and visited several days at his 
house. 
As he poured maple syrup upon his cakes at breakfast 
he said, ‘‘ This maple syrup, as you call it, seems to me 


the most singular product of your country. I do not at 
all comprehend the philosophy of its manufacture.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Grabam. 

‘* Ae T understand it,” he answered, ‘‘ your dealers boil 
the twigs and leaves of the maple tree, and this dell- 
cious syrupensues. Now, I should expect, from such a 
process, a liquid more of the nature of a tea than a 
syrup.” 

Then Mr. Graham laughed heartily, and explained 
the true way of makiog maple sugar and syrup. ‘After 
Dr. Meintz had gone, litle Ruth Grabam came to her 
father, and sald, ** Papa, I do not understand about 
maple sugar either. I should not think sap would run 
out of a tree.” 

‘‘Don’t you remember, daughter,” he answered, 
‘* when you cut your arm, how the blood came out? 
The sap is to the tree what your blood isto you. 1 can 
show you the whole thing. There is a hard maple down 
at the end of the lot, and these cool nights and sunny 
days of spring are just right. Bring your tin pail, and 
I will tap it now ” 

So the tree was tapped, and the pail hung on the plug, 
and Ruth spent most of the day watching the falling 
drops. They came very slowly, she thought, but at 
night her father said, ‘‘ [n the morning, daughter, I think 
there will be enough of the sap to boil into a little cake 
of sugar.” 

But in the morning there was disappointment instead. 
The pail swung on the peg, but it was empty, and 
throughout the day, as surely as a few drops accumu. 
lated, and Ruth left her watch but for a little while, she 
would find upon her return that something or somebody 
had emptied the pail. It did not seem much like the 
wind or a dog ; moreover, the second night a lighi snow 
fell, and footsteps in the morning proved that the 
animal was of some two-footed species, and wore 
shoes. 

“ Archie Lang,” said Ruth, without the least hesfita- 
tion, all her disappointment turning to anger in a mo- 
ment. 

Archie Lang was the terror of the nelghborhood, the 
peculiar enemy of small girls, small boys, small! cats, 
everything weaker than himself. He and Ruth were 
like rival generals, though she made all the declarations 
of war, and he did all the fightlug. She was still look- 
ing sadly at her empty pail, when he passed by. 
‘‘Where’s your sugar?” he called. ‘‘ Give us a cake, 
won't you ?” 

“*T hate you,” answered Ruth, almost too angry to 
speak, ‘“‘and if I had bushels of maple sugar you 
shouldn't have a bite—not # look at it.” 

It could not have been as a punishment for his sins, 
because Archie Lang had been as naugiity is he knew 
how to be, every day of his life since his mother died, 
when he was five ; but on this particular day, by some- 
body’s blunder in the guiding of the sleds down the half- 
bare hill, he was thrown off, with a broken leg. 

So Ruth’s pail was left for that day and night undis. 
turbed, and in the morning the sap was pronounced 
sufficient for the boiling process. 

This was done over the kitchen fire, and, after being 
tried a great many times in a pan of clean snow, it was 
at last done, and poured into a tin patty-pan to cool, 
shortly reappearing as a brown, scalloped cake, *‘ just 
like real boughton sugar,” Ruth said. 

The whole family joined in a debate as to what 
should be done with it. Thetwo aunties, who were 
making a visit, wanted to have it expressed to the 
grandparents in New York, but they finally agreed with 
Mr. and Mrs. Grabam that the maker ought to enjoy the 
fruit of her labor, and be allowed to eat her own sugar. 

Ruth herself at length spoke. ‘I’ve decided what to 
do with it,” she said. ‘‘I'm going to give it to Archie 
Lang.” 

“Dear child!” said the aunties. But wiser mamma 
said, ‘‘ Why, Ruth ?” 

‘“* Because he was 80 mean. I just hate him, and I'm 
going to pour some coals of fire on Lis head, and I hope 
they'll burn. I’m going to say, ‘Here, Archie Larg, is 
the maple sugar that you didn’t steal and I managed to 
save,nothanksto you. Hope you'll find it sweet !” and, 
picking up her hat, Ruth walked out of the room. 

‘* Dear, dear |” said the aunties, together. ‘‘ What an 


unforgiving spirit! You surely ought not to let her go, 


feeling so, Mary.” 

But Mrs. Graham had a curious way of letting her 
daughter, at times, follow her own devices, so she said 
nothing, and gave no sign of anxiety during the next 
hour, unless she may have looked out of the window 
more than usual. 

When Ruth came in her cheeks were red, and, though 
that might have been owing to the wind, the shine in her 
eyes was almost tears. 

* Oh, mamma,” she said, ‘‘I amsoashamed. I went 
over there, and the girl told me to go to the library— 
they have put a bed in there. I was mad, and did ex- 
actly as I sald I would, and he looked just as mortified 
as I hoped he would, and then I looked arvund. Such 
a place! I don’t believe the first thing had been touched 
since he was brought there. I said, ‘Archie Lang, 
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why don't somebody pick up this room, and shut that 
blind, so you nee«in’t wink, and sbake up that hot pil- 
low 

‘‘ He spoke in such a tired way, as if his leg was most 
killing him, as I suppose it was, all done up in plaster : 
‘Oh, nurse would rather stay down in the kitchen with 
Martha, but if you will take that hair-brush off from the 
clock, I'll thank you ever so much, and if ycu'll take 
back your maple sugar I'l] promise not to bother you 
even when I can.’ 

‘* Well, I remembered the things you did when I was 
sick, and I did as many of them as I could. Do you 
believe, that nurse hud put the bell where he couldn't 
possibly reach it, and told him to ring if he wanted 
her ! 

‘* He looked ever so glad when I was through, and we 
ate the sugar, he half and I half, and I'm going to lend 
him my ‘Little Men’ to read. He heaped coals of fire 
on me, afterall, when I thought how bad I would prob- 
ably be without the very best mother in the world,” and, 
giving her a rapturous hug, Ruth started out again. 

‘* Dear child |" said both the aunties together. 


— 


A LITTLE HELP. 


T is so hard to know just what word to use toexpress 
what you mean. A teacher, who had prepared a 
grammar that was considered one of the best text-b: oks 
ever written, once said to a pupil, ‘‘If you would study 
Webster's dictionary, and learn the real meaning of 
words, your grammar, or use of language, would be all 
right. The trouble is, you do not know the exact mean- 
ing of the words you use.”’ 

A writer who uses excellent English recently wrote 
to a daily paper in New York as follows: ** Your 
article on the proper use of shall and will recalled to 
my mind a rhyme which was given in the grammar 
used in the National Schools in Ireland twenty-five 
years ugo, as a rule to guide learners {n the use of shall 
and will. For aught I know, it is still printed In the 
National School grammar. I think it covers the ground. 
It is as follows: 

‘** *In the first person simply sball foretells, 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second and third does threat, 
Will then simply foretells a future feat.’ ”’ 


Hiow much trouble a You shall’ has caused ' And an 
‘*T will,” when not accompanied by « high purpose and a 
clean conscience, has been followed by sorrow and pain 
always. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


IRDS and flowers are uppermost in‘our thoughts 
now. Whatever else my hands are busy about, 
my mind is sure to run away at the call of the robin, or 
the thrush, or the two canaries that try to sing them. 
selves to death when they hear the out-of-door birds. 
Trixie brings in every new flewer she finds, and is 
more surprised every time that the blossoms should find 
their way up out of the brown earth after such a long 
hiding in it. 

We picked the first lily-of-the-valley yesterday, and 
its fragrance seemed more beautiful than ever. Isn't it 
strange how different the members of the same family 
can be! You would scarcely believe that haughty, 
cold, selfish Miranda could be a sister to sweet-tempered, 
kind Amelia, could you? But it is true the onion and 
the lily-of-the-valley belong to the same family, and sv 
may Miranda and Amelia. There is a difference be- 
tween the onion and Miranda, for the onion really serves 
a purpose, and a very useful one, while Miranda, as 
long as she is ill tempered, is not even as good as an 
onion. 

Somebody, almost as shy as the birds she tells about, 
sends me two pretty stories of some nest-building. One 
of them I will*tell you this week, and keep the other to 
tell you by and by. For crowds of pleasant things are 
happening now, and I must give as many asl can a 
chance to tell about them. 

Once upon a time, just before akitchen window, stood a maple 
tree, rather tall and rather shapely, nothing remarkable in any 
way ; but upon a certain twig of this unremarkable tree, imme- 
diately above that unpoetical kitchen window, something very 
remarkable occurred—something so unusual that a ladder was 
placed against the trunk of the maple, and up this ladder ence a 
day, and sometimes more often, a lady of fifty summers might 
have been seen to mount with all the eager interest of a cbild of 
ten, and to walk out on a projecting limb until she stood beneath 
that tiny twig. Gently clasping it, she would bend it toward her 
and look intently into what appeared to be but a bunch of moss, 
but which proved to be a fragile basket, wherein reposed two 
tiny. wee pearls, each tinted and delicate as a white rose-leaf. 
What was it’ A humming-bird’s nest. Surely the daintiest 
cradle which ever rocked in summer's breeze! Round as the 
bird alone can shape it, covered with moas, and lined with softest 
down, the whole structure being scarcely more than two inches 
in circumference. 

Day after day the watchers (for now there are more than one) 
climb and view this morsel of Nature's handiwork, until, at 
length, there are no longer pearls, but two of the ugliest atoms 
that ever breathed the breath of this world. It is positively 


amazirg how so much ugliness can be crowded in so small a 
space. Alone they seem to be most of the time, but now and 
again a sudden whir of wings, a flash through the alr, and the 
mother-bird hovers an instant above her helpless young, and, 
with a lightning dart, !s gone. The action is repeated number. 
leas times a day, but with such swiftness that, unless you are 
looking at the moment, you fall to see the flight. 

Save that rush of wings no sound is heard, no faintest chirp 
from those widely distended mouths, so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. There is a delightful mystery about itall. Where 
does the little mother go? Why is she alwaysalone? Why does 
her ruby-throated spouse thus leave his family unprotected? Un- 
protected, did I say?’ Let another bird but dare to settle on 
those tree branches, and that same little mother darts here, 
there, everywhere all at once, and bold indeed Is the marauder 
that dares to face that spear-like beak and those fire-tlashing 
eyes. 

One morning, when the little ones were considerably Improved 
in appearance, and had altogether outgrown the small dimen. 
sions of their cradle, an upward glance ‘from the dish-washer 
disclosed what might have been a sad tragedy. One poor little 
body drooped, helpleas, over the side of the nest, one foot hope 
leasly entangled in the wrappings of its couch, ita Iittle life 
apparently gone. Then there was quick rushing to and fro, and 
“mounting in hot haste." A call to the garden brought paéer- 
Samilias to the rescue. (Query: Why must the help of a man 
always be necessary inan emergency!) With the ald of a bit of 
blue yarn the diminutive house was repaired, the birds replaced, 
the unfortunate one already reanimated ; and I'm not sure, but | 
think those wee nestlings were never seen again. We could only 
speculate; but we decided to come to the conclusion most 
comforting to ourselves, which was that they had safely flown 
away ; a conclusion borne out by the actions of the mother. bird 
next year, when she returned, trustingly rebullt her little home 
on the self- same twig, weaving !n and about it that identical bit 
of blue yarn, and again reared her twin birdlings just above that 
kitchen window. 

The new structure was much more firmly built than the old, 
and remained seemingly uninjured through the next winter's 
wildest storms. Another year rolled round, bringing once again 
the bright eyes, the swiftly-darting wings, of our household 
fairy. She revisits the old home, flutters down in it, darts 
away, comes again, assumes another position, and oft the 
motion is repeated ; but to her critical eye, or sober judgment, 
something is lacking, and away she whirls to seek a fitter place. 
Washing down under another maple, but a few rods distant, 
again and again, through the summer weeks, comes the well- 
known sound of rushing wings. But all efforts are unavailing to 
discover the new situation; and it is not until another sunny 
season comes that the second home is found (it then being 
oocupled for the second time), and the mossy covering is so very 
like a bundred other clusters that only persevering looking 
upward could ever have discerned it. No climbing nor peeping 
could avail to send a single glimpse into the sacred precincts of 
this lofty home ; but how very proud we were to know where it 
was, to have had revealed to us one more of Nature's secrets ' 


Lynn, May 11, 188. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

When I receive The Christian Union I always open to Aunt Pa- 
tlence's Writing-Desk and read her “talk and the children's 
setters. I mean to read all the paper, but it is so full of good 
things that sometimes I cannot, and | want to read all that the 
children write—even the smaliest—yet I shall have to own I am 
one of the “ grown-up" nieces in years, but I trust not in heart. 
What I want tosay this time is to Aunt Patience herself, in 
behalf of those little brown pansy seeds she and Trixie planted 
the other day. If they could speak they would say, “ Please 
don't cover us too deep— just enough to keep us out of sight ; and 
don't put us in the sun, but cover us witha plece of paper, to 
keep us warm and moist until we can get our little heads out of 
these tight brown caps, then we wil! be glad of the sunshine.” I 
think the moles must have eaten those bulbs, or mice. They 
would not rot unless there was ice or standing water on the bed 
during winter. Your flower-loving niece, M. J. P. 


Ab! now it is explained why most of the seed is com- 
ing up in the end of the box where the least sun came. 

Trixie and I have just counted twenty-two pairs of 
tiny green leaves that we think are surely pansy plants ; 
the others in the box we think are weeds. 


rN, ’ 
Broox.iyn, May 13, 1885 

I have read the lettersin The Christian Union, and I would 
like to be one of you. nephews. I would like to know who you 
really are. My brother knows who you are, and has seen you, 
but be will not tell me who you are. 

Some of my Writing-Desk cousins were trying to find the long- 
est word in the language. I think I have found it. It isa new 
word. Itis deanthrop phizati It ls a word preachers 
use—or some preachers. 

You might like to know the games we Brookiyn boys are play- 
ingnow. The game most played is called “ cat ;"’ it is played by 
two or more boys. The first thing is to makea ring, with a piece 
of chalk or coal, on the sidewalk. _Then a boy throws the “ cat 
(which is not an old kilten, but is a small plece of wood with both 
ends sharpened) in the ring, if he can, but he doesn't often do it. 
If it does net fail in the ring, then another boy hits the “ cat "’ 
with a stick, and tries to knock it as far from the ring as he can. 
He can hit it from one to fourtimes, When he is done striking 
he gives the boy who threw the “cat” a certain number of 
“feet to go from the “ cat" tothe ring. If the boy cannot do 
it, that number counts so much for the boy that hits the “ cat."’ 
But if he can do it, the other boy is “ out,” and hasto take his 
turn at throwing the “ cat" inthe ring. The game may be for 
from twenty-five feet to 500. I should think the last thing ought 
to be to rub the ring out, but they do not. 

Hoping wy letter is not too long, | will say good by. 


Your nephew, Epwarp M. 


Your brother does very well not to pretend to say that 
I am anybody else but your veritable Aunt Patience. | 
shall be an Aunt /mpatience pretty soon to those people 
who insist I am somebody else. 

Everything that has any fun about it has some danger 
too, I believe; and I think there must be a great deal 
of both about your game. How it is that any hoy 
lives to grow up, when all his play-time is spent in trying 
to have his eyes put out, his arm or leg broken, his 
joints all dislocated, and all his fingers cut off, I don’t 


understand. I have seen boys who, to every appearance, 
were doing nothing but try to maim themselves, and 
keep at it as perseveringly asif it were the one effort of 
their lives. Your suggestion of rubbing out the rings is 
a good one, but that is another peculiarity of boys and 
men—they prefer to leave tracks. But, with all their 
faults, I like them pretty well. 


N. Y., April 6, 1885. 
Dear Auntie: 

Wesaw Emma 8. H.'s letter in The Christian Union, and tried 
the game that she spoke of, and like it very much. We hada 
box of letters on small cards, and used them in spelling the words. 
She asked if any one could change brass to money. We did. 
Thus: Brass, brads, beads, bends, bonds, bones, hones, honey, 
money. We also changed snow to rain, bees tu hive, and others. 
Can any of your nephews or nieces change vapor to water? We 
tried, but did not succeed. Another game that we think quite 
interesting is “Characters."" One person leaves the room, and 
those remaining choose the name of some noted character with 
whom all are familiar. When the other one is called in they 
carry on a conversation about the person chosen, without men- 
tioning the name, from which the one ignorant must guess the 
name. The one from whose remark the name is guessed must 
then retire, and another name is chosen. We saw the article in 
The Christian Union about the Chautauqua Town and Country 
Club, and were so much Interested that we sent for circulars, and 
have since formed a family circle. 

I wish that you would ‘tell me the, name of Trixie’s dog thar 
does 80 many cunning things. 

Your affectionate niece, Kartr. 

Trixie's dog is Victor; but I’m afraid the boys would 
rebel if you limit the ownership to Trixie. Indeed, he 
is hardly owned at all; heis just one of the family. 


Changing vapor to water will puzzle us all, I think. 
May 17, "85. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I saw in The Christian Union what you said about the “ Spring 
Beauties,"’ and I thought I would write and tel] you what I knew 
about it. The botanical name is claytonia, and | have beard 
them called “ May bella." The seeds you sent were very nice. 
I was especially pleased with the balloon vine. Did you ever see 
any squirrel’s corn? I send you some with this letter, and hope 
you will get itall right. To-day we found that there were three 
birds building near our house. A robin is building on a large 
wasps’ nest that the boys had found and hung in the porch. 
Another,’a chipping sparrow, is building in a tree near the house. 
The other is a swallow building in the wall of the milk-room. 

Ihave joined the C.T.C.C., and expect to begin my work 
soon. I intend to take all four numbers of the Observatory 
if I have time with my other work to dothem well. My school 
began last Monday. I study reading, spelling, philosophy, gram- 
mar,and bookkeeping. I must close now. 

Affectionately, B. 

Be careful not to assume more work than you can do 
well. It is better to take one number, and make thorough 
business of it, than to make half-way work of four. 
Thank you very much for thesquirrel-corn. The leaves 
were as fresh and bright as if they were growing, but 
the flowers had faded a little. It looks to me like what 
our children call Dutchman's breeches. They are both 
called dicentra, and the ‘‘bleeding heart” of our 
gardens is a rich relation of theirs. 

Tbank you for telling me the name of the spring 
beauties. Your Uncle Perseverance met Mr. Burroughs, 
the great friend of all out-of-doors, and asked him about 
the name, but your poor uncle’s head was so full of 
my talk about housecleaning and such matters that 
when he got home he could not get any nearer it than 
‘* cretonne.” 

Trixie saw a humming-bird examining the honey- 
suckle under our parlor window a few days, and we 
hoped it was thinking of building a nest there, but I 
fear she was not satisfied with the appearance of things, 
and has gone elsewhere. I do not blame her, for the 
vine looks very bare, the cold weather last_ winter killed 


so much of It. 
SucsHan, N. Y., May Day, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I want to be one of your nieces. 
Iam seven years old. 
My papa takes The Christian Union. 
1 have a little sister; she Is five years old. 
And I have a brother. 
My sister goes to school, and her name is Annie. 
My brother’s name Is Bertie. 
FLORENCE C. 


P. 58.—I PRINTED THIS ON MY SLATE. 
PAPA WROTE IT FOR ME. F. 

You will soon print a whole letter on paper, will you 
not? Please tell your papa that the ‘‘ sweet box ” is very 
popular, and the children enjoy the sugar and the syrup 
from {it very much. 


A ffectionately Aunr PATIENCE. 
CHARITY REPORT 
Previously acknowledged, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $871 13 
Florence Garvin, lo 
For the Kindergarten for Blind Children . 
Au Old Subscriber, » 00 
Mary and Clara Trowbridge, 
A Little Friend, . ; 
Total, $804 81 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
FAITH. 


HAT thing is faith? Ask thou the gleesome boy 
Who for the first time breasts the buoyant wave - 

’Tis faith that leads him with adventurous joy 

To follow where they plunge, his comrades brave. 
Ask thou the boor who eats and drinks and sleeps, 

And loves and hates, and hopes and fears and prays, 
Fishes and fowls, work-day and Sabbath keeps, 

And, where life’s sign-post points his path, obeys. 


Or ask the sage, with subtle-searching looks, 
Well trained al! things in heaven and earth to scan ; 
Or ask the scholar primed with Greekish books : 
All live by faith of what is best in man. 
Or him, sharp-eyed, with fine atomic science, 
The loves and hates of lively dust pursuing, 
Who tortures Nature with all strange appliance, 
To drag to light the secret of her doing. 


Ask thou the captain who with guess sublime 
Mapped forth new worlds on his night-watching pillow, 
And saw in vision a fresh start of time, 
Big with grand hopes, beyond the Atlantic billow. 
Ask thou the soldier who on bristling lances 
Rushes undaunted, breathing valorous breath, 
And, where his leader cheers him on, advances 
To glorious victory o’er huge heaps of death. 


Or ask the patriot, who, when foes were strong, 
And faithless friends had sold their rights for pelf, 
Waits till harsh need and shame rouse the base throng 
Into the high-souled echo of himself. 
Ask thou the statesman, when the infuriate mob 
Brays senseless vetoes on his wisest plans ; 
Unmoved he stands, his bosom knows no throb ; 
His eye the calm evolving future scans. 


Or ask the martyr, who, when tyrants tear 
His quivering flesh, with calm assurance dies . 
Sweet life he loves, but scorns te breathe an air 
Drugged with the taint of soul-destroying lies. 
In such know faith, faith or in man or God, 
In thine own heart, or tried tradition’s stream ; 
’Tis one same sun that paints the flowery sod, 
And shoots from pole to pole the quickening beam. 


God is the Power which shapes this pictured scene, 
Seul of all creatures, substance of all creeds, 
Faith intuition quick and instinct keen 
To know His voice and follow where he leads. 
—[John Stuart Biackie, in ‘‘ Cassell’s Family Magazine ”’ 
for June. 


THE GREAT SALVATION.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 

HE object of the unknown author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is to make clear to the Jewish people 
that the prophetic revelations of the Old Testament, 
vouchsafed now by word and now by symbol, are ful- 
filled by the New Testament. In fragmentary and 
broken utterances God spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets ; in these last days, with fullness of utterance 
which needs no other revelation to complete it, he bas 
spoken by his Son. The revelators of olden time were 
men of angelic spirit ; the revelator of the new time is 
the Son of God, the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person. The time which kings and 
prophets desired to see, and of whom they spake, has 
come, and the Son of whom David sang, and the Lord 
to whom he looked and for whom he hoped, has brought 
the salvation and the kirgdom which he longed to see, 
but died without the sight. There remains, therefore, 
nothing further. If the Jewish people rejected this con- 
summation of their budding religion, if they refused to 
take from it the blossomed prophecy, there is no other 
spring coming with new blossom, no other Fall coming 
with new fruitage. This is the first and prime lesson of 
the Epistle tothe Hebrews ; its broader lesson has applica 
tion for us all, whether Jew or Gentile. There are not 
two redemptions ; there is only one, and he who refuses 
this refuses the only way to life; who can should enter 
into life ; nor does it make any difference whether this re- 
fusal is a deliberate and inimical one, or a half-conscious 
and merely neglected one. How can we escape if we 
neglect so great a salvation? I remember, when a boy, 
being exhorted to lay down the weapons of my rebell- 
ion, and wondering where they were. I had no con- 
sciousness of being a rebel or being in rebellion, or 
having any weapons to lay down. Most of the readers 
of The Christian Union, it is safe to assume, are in the 
same condition ; if they are fighting against God, they 
do not know it; if they are rebelling against his law, 
they do not know it. But the author of this Epistle 
addresses to them a different question: Are they neg- 
lecting toe sa] vation which God has provided fora great 

ex'g-ncy and an imminent peril ? 

1. We may regard religion simply as a growth ; many 
persons doso regard it; sin seems to them animmaiurity 
and an imperfection ; they expect to outgrow the evil 
that isin them ; they trust to growth to correct the evil 
habits and the propensity of their children; they say, 


1 International Sanday-School Leason for June 7, 1885.—He 
brews L, 1-8; iL. 1. 


with good-nature and careless optimism, of the boy, 
‘* Oh, let him run ; he will come out all right.” Growth 
is their Messiah ; Believe in growth, and thou shalt be 
saved, is their Gospel message. 

But if religion were only a growth, still this question 
would address itself to us with great solemnity : How 
can we escape if we neglect so great a salvation ; if we 
neglect the means of growth, the needful culture? I 
remember a number of years ago starting with great 
enthusiasm an experimental garden in the West. I nearly 
broke my back in spading up agarden plot. I bought 
my seeds and planted them with great care. By that 
time my agricultural] enthusiasm had become exhausted ; 
some new book or some new parish duties engrossed my 
attention ; I entirely forgot my garden. The soil was 
rich, the skies fair, the warm rains stimulating, and 
when, after three weeks or so, | woke up to my agri. 
cultural duties again, and went out to see what progress 
my beans and peas were making, I found my neglected 
garden but a wilderness of weeds. The cruel mother 
has no need to strangle her babe ; she may but leave it 
neglected in the woods ; the wolf will not nurstle it, nor 
the birds feed it with berries ; it will die. Nothing ever 
grows right without care ; neglect kills everything that 
is good, and permits only the preservation of that which 
is evil. If it were true that human character needs 
nothing but growth, it would still be true that for growth 
it needs feeding, pruning, and training. There is not a 
city Arab on the streets, nor a dilapidated garden-bed on 
a farm, that does not cry out with emphasis, ‘‘ How can 
we escape if we neglect salvation ?” 

2. Religion is not merely a growth; it is something 
more. Sin is not merely immaturity ; it is also disease. 
Religion is not merely a growth ;it is aleoacure. What 
sickness is to the body, what insanity is to the mind, 
that sin is to the spirit. It is disorganization, incipient 
corruption threatening death ; and there is no question 
that the commonest cause of death is neglect. Weleave 
our fllnesses and ailments alone until they have gotten 
strong hold upon us, and then go, too late, to our physi- 
cian. If we cut right upon our gravestones in our cem- 
eteries the cause of death, the word which would most 
commonly look from them to us would be this word— 
Neglect. If we cannot neglect one sick of body and 
hope that he will recover health without medicine and 
nursing, nor one sick of mind and hope that he will 
recover sanity without care and attention, how can we 
who are sick in spirit—sin-sick—hope to dissipate that 
dread disease and come into holiness—that is, holiness 
of heart—by spiritual neglect ? 

3. But religion issomething more than either a growth 
or a healing; itisa victory. Life isa battle; every 
soul is a battle-ground, where malignant and beneficent 
forces are contending for the mastery. What is it in 
that wonderful overture to Tannhiduser which gives it so 
strong a hold upon human hearts? This: That in it 
battling between good and evil, between the anarchy of 
sensual passion and the strong, sweet, holy accord of a 
nature divinely attuned, is represented with wonderful 
genius, and our hearts realize the truth and know that it 
interprets the symphony which each one of us is playing 
in his own life. We have seen the picture of a young 
man playing with the devil, his own soul wagered on 
the result, while an attendant angel stood by his side, 
watching with pitiful eyes, and suggesting now and then 
—this at least was indicated to the imagination—a move 
to the youthful player. Such is the game which I am 
playing, which every one of us is playing, with a watch- 
ful and malignant adversary, who loses no chance to 
win his game and destroy his opponent. In such a bat- 
Ue, who can afford to neglect the admonitions of the an- 
gel who stands by his side—the inspirations to truth and 
duty which come to him he knows not whence; the 
high impulses, the pure aspirations, which are like the 
angel's suggestions of a successful move ? 

And in all this let us not forget what is the funda- 
mental lesson of this Epistle. If we neglect this Gospel 
food there is no other waiting for our hunger ; if we 
neglect this Gospel medicine there is no other waiting 
for our healing; if we neglect this Gospel messenger 
there is no other waiting to admonish us. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


GOD’S MESSAGE BY HIS SON. 
By HcnTInGTon MILLER. 


OTHER. This lesson is about ‘‘ God's Message.” 
Who can tell me what a message is ? 

Mary. Why, it is some word that you send about 
something ; like telling people what you want them 
to do. 

Motuer. And how did God send this message ? 

JENNIE. The lesson says he has sent a great many, 
at different times and in different ways. 

MoTHER. What are some of the messages that you 
can think of ? 

James. A good many messages were sent by angels. 
An angel spoke to Hagar when she was Jiscouraged in 
the wilderness ; and angels warned Lot to go away from 


Mary. God sent a message to Pharaoh by Moses, to 
let the people go. 

JENNIE. And messages to the people by Moses, and 
Samuel, and Elijah. 

Mortner. Yes, those are al] messages. Did the peo 
ple always listen te them ? 

Mary. Oh, I know they didn’t ; because we read in 
the lesson what Paul told them, that they had made 
their ears dull of hearing so that they could not hear and 
obey God’s message. They didn't want to obey, and so 
they would not listen. 

Mortuer. After God had sent messages to them by 
his servants the prophets fora great many years, in what 
other way did he speak ? 

JENNIE. ‘* God hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son.” 

We should pay great attention to a mes 
sage if an angel brought it to us, but this messenger was 
far greater and more glorious than the angels. 

The Messenger. 

1. He was God's own Son. 

2. He was like him in power and glory. 

% He wastheone by whom all things were made, and 
who keeps all things in existence 

4. He was heir of al] things—everything belongs to him. 

This royal messenger did not come as the angels 
did, speaking their message and then going back to 
heaven. It cost him a great deal to bring God's Word to 
us. He had to leave his glorious home where all tie 
angels worshiped him, and be born on earth as a little, 
helpless child. Ile was poor and despised and cold and 
hungry and weary. Ile bore all kinds of cruel treat. 
ment, and at last gave his very life fur us ali, that he 
might bring to us God’s message of salvation, and tell 
us that our Father loved us and wanted us to come back 
to him. Does it seem as if any one could refuse to listen 
to such a message ? 

Henry. Does ‘‘ neglect so great salvation”’ mean to 
say they wouldn’t have it, as the Jews did ? 

Motuer. To neglect a gift which is offered you 
might mean to say you would not have it, or to pay no 
attention to it, or to pretend to take itand then to lay it 
away and not use it. I'll tell youa little story, which: | 
once read, to show you what I mean. There was once 
a kind and loving king whose people had once disobeyed 
him, and gone away from their home to live on an 
island, where there were robbers and wild beasts and 
poisonous serpents. He sent a great many messages to 
them, but at last he sent his own son with a boat to 
bring them all safely home again. The king's son went 
around among the rocks and mountains and searched 
out every one, and begged them to come back with him, 
and tell the king they were sorry for their disobedience. 
He assured them that the king would receive every one 
who came back with him, and take them again to his 
favor, and give them a share in all the good things in 
his kingdom. Some of the people said plainly they 
would not go; some of them kept on with what they 
were doing and paid no attention ; some would not come 
near enough even to hear what the king’s son had tosay - 
and some listened very politely, and said it was very 
kind of him to come for them, and that they believed al! 
he said was true, but stil] did not get into the boat to 
go with him. Now, Henry, which ones neglected the 
chance to be saved that was sent to them ” 

Henry. All of them ; and it seems to me the last ones 
were the most foolish. 

MoruHer. Then we will think most about the last 
ones, because there is most danger that we shall be like 
them. When we studied our last lesson we said it was a 
true saying ‘‘that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners.” That is one of the things that we have 
heard and believed, and Paul says we ought to give 
earnest heed to them, lest they should slip out of our 
hearts, as water slips out of a leaky vessel, till by and 
by itisall gone. Christ Jesus is the king’s son who 
came to save us, and if we neglect his great salvation, 
there is no other way for us to escape. We will not 
think of the Jews, but of ourselves, when we say, ‘‘ How 
shal) we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 


PRAYER. 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


“ And it came to pass in those days that he went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.”— 
Lake vi., 12. 


WISH tospeak to you, in words most simple and direct, 
about prayer as a spiritual tonic. Every one who has 
been overworked physically, or whose nervous system has 
been overstrained, or whose Jife-power has been depleted 
by a fit of sickness, knows how surely our medical man 
orders tonics, and how the tonic element stands apart as 
a special agent, doing its own work—not the sort of 
work done by medicines for acute complaints, but its 
own work : of toning, bracing, lifting up our life til] 
energy comes back, and the impulse to exercise ; and, 
seeing all things with other eyes, the world seems 
changed ; sunshine has its old sparkle, flowers their 
former freshness, child-faces their bloom. 1 wish to 
remind you that much oftener, much more surely, much 
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more deeply, the soul needs a spiritual tonic, and that 
prayer is that spiritual tonic. Prayer, our most glorious 
gift, our greatest talent, how we bave maltreated it! 
how we have belittled it! How we have fastened upon 
certain limited departments of prayer, and spoken of 
them as if they were all of prayer! How we have 
valued prayer for what we may get by it, more than for 
what it is in itself, the divine tonic of the soul! We 
have used it too often only as a means to an end, for- 
getting that always it is an end in itself. We have 
asked for the things we wanted to have added to our 
lives, and if He to whom we prayed withheld the spe- 
clal gift, we have often mourned over it as an unan- 
swered prayer, forgetting how, for our soul’s good, a 
grander answer might even have been vouchsafed in our 
very asking. And thus we have doubted the efficiency, 
or, to use that honored term, “‘ the efficacy of prayer,” 
because our field of vision was narrowed by the inten- 
sity of desire, and wecould not pray in that way which 
constitutes the prayer itself a strong answer, an efficient 
answer, lifting up the life into far greaterstrength, bracing 
the nervous soul with the divine tonic. Now, it isa mar- 
velous thing, which one cannot cease to wonder at, that 
it should be so clearly shown to us how much our Lord 
depended upon this spiritual tonic. To any one who 
accepts the revealed accouni of our Lord's personality, 
his divine nature linked in unique fashion with his 
human nature; to any one who can draw nigh to the 
childhood of Jesus with the real adoration of the child, 
feeling that it is, though so like, yet so unlike, other 
beautiful childhoods, that the unseen aureole of Gods 
light plays about the soft silken hatr of the child, with a 
glory no sunbeam ever had—to those who thus regard 
Christ, the first thought is the full sufficiency of his 
nature for all the draughts ever to be made upon it. If 
we knew not the Gospel, but only him in his babyhood, 
we should say : ‘Surely, thou, dear Child, shalt escape 
the common portion of grief and want; thy soul shall 
never know exhaustion, and the heaviness of weakness ; 
thou shall not weary in thy pilgrimage, and sometimes 
fee] that thou canst not take another step in this bard 
world, that thou canst not say another word to the un- 
yielding and unanswering hearts of men.” But we do 
know the Gospels, and we know that not any such suffi- 
ciency of self-power was his portion. We find him out 
in his need. We find him out in his exhaustion. We 
find him seeking the lonely hills, amid the purple shad- 
ows of the evening. When others were hastening home- 
ward to fireside and family, we find him, with mount- 
ains of care upon his soul, drained of power, pressing 
toward the uplands, that amid the star-sown fields of the 
night he might drink of the spiritual tonic, as of the 
solitary spring, and abide, in the darkness, with God. 
The touching significance of this, Christ’s visit to the 
mountain, and his continuance in prayer throughout the 
whole night, is not fully perceived till we look around 
in that part of St. Luke's Gospel, to see what had been 
entering into his life ‘‘in those days; what pressure 
had fatigued him, what care had worn upon him, what 
disappointments had exhausted him, begetting in his 
soul the thirst forthe spiritual tonic ; and also how, after 
that night of prayer, he comes back lifted up, full of 
power, full of a resistless attractiveness. As we look 
back to see what he bas been passing through just before 
he felt impelled to press away to the uplands fora quiet 
time with God, we see at once three of the causes of 
spiritual fatigue and exhaustion. There was the exhaus- 
tion of teaching, the exhaustion of self-giving, and the 
burden of unresponsive lives. No teacher ever knew, as 
Jesus knew, the exhaustion of teaching. Yet many of us 
know it according to our measure, the prostrating effort 
to bring the truth to human hearts ; to feel that the bur- 
den of the Lord is upon you; that his call isin your 
ears, that his ‘‘I must” has become the law of your life, 
and thus to teach. Oh! after such efforts, have you not 
felt sometimes as if life itself in its essence had gone out 
of you, leaving only its mechanical substitute, as if 
your heart had been born in its travail for the truth’s 
sake? So had Christ been teaching, lifting up his voice 
in parables, meeting difficulties, interpreting situations, 
expounding the laws of the kingdom. Beyond this was 
the exhaustion of self-giving. Of this, we have known 
something, according to our measure ; but, oh ! how far 
beyond our utmost was the passion of Christ's altruistic 
love! He plunged into the lives of others as a strong 
swimmer plungesintothe sea. He immersed himself in 
the misfortunes, the failures, or the hopes and joys of 
others. Since he was truly man, there must have been 
times when his own inclination spoke to him and said : 
‘“Why do this? Why do that?” One wonders when 
could have been these times, for no trace of their exist- 
ence ever appears in the broad openness of Christ’s pil- 
grimage of loving duty. But such enormous giving 
was sustained only with enormous cost. Such bound. 
less help for others meant boundless exhaustion for him. 
Beyond this was the burden of unresponsive lives. He 
went out among people, burning with genuine love, 
secking their deepest interest ; and often they whom he 
hoped to help so greatly, whom he longed to awaken to 
8 nobler life, remained as hard as flint, or put in some 


superficial question which must have cut him very 

deeply—questions which showed an utter lack of com. 

prehension toward the things which were dearest to 

hm. He just longed to get hold of Levi's life, and to 

show the Scribes and Pharisees something of that per. 

sonal effort for souls. They, in utter unresponsiveness, 

ask: ‘“‘ Why do you eat with publicans?” And fora 
time it seems that the more he appeals to them the more 
unresponsive they become, and the further they drift 
from sympathy with thespirit and intention of his work. 

Need I ask some here if they know anything of this 
burden in their own experience—the burden of loving 
with an intensely expectant, hopeful love the deepest 
life of others, and then finding them hopelessly, in- 
creasingly unresponsive ; of keeping back nothing in 
the way of devotion and confidence, through the hope 
of winning them to the highest life, and then finding 
less and less reason to suppose that they care for what 
you are longing after? Need I ask some here, if they 
have felt this disappointment, if they have known how 
it drains the courage right out of one’s soul? And, oh! 
how many of us have been the unresponsive ones! 
have had others laboring for us in the deepest love, and 
have given them back no sign that we knew or cared 
for their love ; have had, it may be, a friend, it may be 
a mother or a father, whose devotion never wavered ; 
who hid the pain they suffered from our heedless or our 
silly unresponsiveness. Some have lived to regret it; 
othera will. Our Lord bore this among other burdens : 
he came to his own, and they received him not. And 
this was one of the many things that exhausted him, 
and sent him out alone to the uplands as the evening 
was falling and other men were hasting to their 
homes. With a heavy heart he goes forth, but never 
bitterly nor scornfully. He goes with deepening gen- 
tleness and love. He goes to pray, because he knows 
what prayer is; that it is asking; but, more than that, 
it is intercession ; but, more than that, it is what St. 
Luke tells us, to continue with God. ‘ He continued all 
night in prayer to God.” Inthe nearness and in the 
continuance was the tonic of his exhausted soul. He 
sought prayer for more than anything that could be dis- 
cribed as atking ; he sought it for what itis in itself, 
even a continuance with God. He sought it for the 
tonic of continuance with God, because in that state of 
relationship toward God, the state of true prayer, there 
isa power which reinforces the depleted energies of the 
spiritual system, which quiets the storm of nervous de- 
pression that sweeps the soul, that translates into the 
language of our common life that sublime delineation of 
true prayer. They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength (there is the tonic power); they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary, and they shall walk and not faint. So 
Christ, retiring for a season that he might reinforce his 
own private life, continued with God. Do we find any 
signs that the spiritual tonic helped him? We do at 
once find three very positive signs : the renewed dis- 
cernment ef character, the renewed attractiveness of 
spiritual power, the renewed vigor of teaching. That 
very next morning comes the choice of the apostles. If he 
had gone upto the uplands denressed with the unrespon. 
siveness of some, in the night the tonic lifted him above 
that sorrow, and seemed to give him a quickened insight 
into other lives, of whom he is sure that they will re- 
spond. So, too, coming down among the people, the 
attraction of his marvelous spiritual power was instantly 
felt. The night before, it almost seemed he was losing 
ground. He had no hold on lives; people antagonized 
him, were filled with madness, communed together as 
to what they might doto him. This morning the old 
irresistible power of drawing lives to him comes out 
stronger than ever, the grand strong voice of the 
teaching is heard, and we read: ‘‘ The whole multitude 
sought to touch him, and there went virtue out of him 
and healed them al!.” Can you doubt that the secret of 
that change lay in the prayer of the intervening night, 
and that such prayer, such continuance with God, brings 
back the lost power of spiritual attraction ? Why is it 
we can do things to-day we could not yesterday ? Why do 
others help us to-day who helped us not yesterday ? Why 
do we feel our souls drawn to the help another life may 
give us to-day, when yesterday the same life gave us 
nothing ? Because there has been prayer in us and in 
them ; because yesterday they or we were spiritually 
drained, but in the night we continued with God, and 
prayer has been our tonic and theirs, lifting us both up 
into power. Thus, from the life of our Saviour we are 
able to get hold of this high conception of prayer, and 
to see how much there is for us to attain and know in 
prayer beyond the asking for ourselves and the inter 

ceding for others—even to know that true prayer, the 
continuance with God, is in itself, and without regard to 
the objective point directing the petition, a divine tonic, 
doing for us a work which nothing else can do. I long 
now, with God’s help, to bring this thought very, very 
near to the lives of those now present, for in it are some 
of the secrets of a strong life. First grasp the thought 
fully and firmly, then see its relation to particular ex- 


periences in yourown life. First,do you grasp the 


thought fully and firmly ? The value of prayer, for its 
own sake, as the spiritualtonic. Itis far easier at first 
to live on the surface of things, and value prayer as a 
means to an end, than as an end in itself. And this is 
why, sometimes, prayer has been of so very little help 
and so very little importance. It was mere asking, 
often mechanical asking, for spiritual blessings which 
we were not really craving, and for the continuance of 
temporal blessings of which we felt in no danger of 
being deprived. Then we degenerated into ‘saying 
our prayers’ instead of ‘‘ praying.’’ Prayer became a 
ceremony, it ceased to be a part of our living selves. 
It was in those times we grew into coldness, and the 
great failures began sweeping into our experience. 
Thinking of prayer as a me’ ns toan end, and not know- 
ing that in itself it is an end, and the grandest of our 
spiritual opportunities, we used it sometimes indiffer- 
ently ; sometimes, it is true, earnestly, but our earnest- 
ness was set upon the thing we sought, not upon the 
season of our prayer itself as a season of special continu 
ance with God. Thus we have belittled prayer, and 
lived without its blessing. We have thought it only 
“to get from God,” whereas it was chiefly this—‘‘ to be 
with God.” Which of these terms, my brethren, 
most truly expresses your concention of prayer: ‘‘to 
get from (iod,” or ‘‘to be with God” Which ts the 
leading thought, as you pray: the expectation of an 
answer, or the present comfort of being with God? I 
fear oftenest it has been the first—asking forthe answer, 
and little realization of the state of continuing with God 
in prayer. Yet you would not estimate a pure human 
friendship in such a way. What is to you the noblest 
element of friendship, the gifts that friend may make, 
the favors he may do, or the companionship itself ? 
What is it that has brought joy, courage, a sense of 
riches, back to you, in this hour that you and your 
friend have spent together’? Was it any distinct favor 
sought and granted’ Ah! you know it was not 
that; the enriching of which you are consclous pro- 
ceeds from the companionship itself ; you know that 
to have touched your friend’s life has blessed you, 
that virtue has entered into your life, and healed 
some of your weakness, some of your want of 
courage. So Christ calls us friends, and prayer be- 
comes companionship. Forgive me if I seem to 
press this one thought upon you very, very ear- 
nestly. I feel that you must take hold of It, 
if you are to grow stronger; that you must learn 
to measure the unused privilege of prayer, I say 
the unused privilege, for if prayer has only been to 
you asking—asking to be delivered out of temptation, 
asking to be kept from falling again, asking to be helped 
to break off habits—if it has only been this, it is almost 
an unused privilege, for to you it is only a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. 

You have noped that, as an answer to your prayer 
for strength, strength would be given, and this was 
a just and right hope; but, oh! so much more than 
this is your portion: to know that prayer Itself is 
the spiritual tonic, and that the very continuance in 
that earnest communion with God is the thing that 
will enrich your life, renew your energy, and Iift 
you up to @ vantage-ground in respect to your tempta- 
tions, by toning up the very spirit and temper of 
your mind. So that your struggle is no more the 
base, half-yielding struggle it was, but a sublime 
conquest, accomplished through the power of this 
Divine Presence in which you are abiding. We 
have spoken of friendship; it is a noble illustration. 
You have been very weak in spirit, very impoverished, 
and making miserable work with life. This friend came 
suddenly in upon you, perhaps for a few moments only, 
but bright, earnest, pure—radiating a life power that 
changed you, that warmed you, purified you, toned 
you, that lifted you to victory. This is //Ae prayer, in 
its fullest sense. You are praying, indeed, most earnestly 
for a special thing ; but now you have learned that the 
special thing is not the only blessing. There is one 
much nearer, even the act of praying forit. Prayer is 
not crying out to a distant God, but holy continuance 
in the immediate presence of the Divine Friend. 
Prayer is drinking from the fountain of strength, eating 
of the manna of life. 

“We kneel, how we:k! we rise, how fall of power!” 
What you need, what! need, is far more of this kind 
of prayer. {n prayer we close our eyes through invol 
untary reverence, that we may not be distracted by sur- 
rounding objects ; but often we have closed also the 
eyes of soul, and asked blindly, as if the thing we asked 
were the only blessing, and the act nothing —nothing 
but the means. But when we pray aright the soul’s eyes 
are open, and fastened on the face of God, and our hands 
are folded in his, and prayer ts companionship. 

Think, then, finally, of some things that come to us, 
apart from the special things we ask, when our prayer 
ts compapionship with God. One thing is: a widening 
distance between us ar d our temptations. Perhaps this 
is the special thing for which you are praying ; that you 
may conquer some temptation. Now, whatever answer 


may be sent afterward, in the prayer itself uw the noblest 
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answer. The conversation of your soul with God is 
more to you than any outside restraining influence can 
be. It is the spiritual tonic: you cannot truly con- 
tinue with God without having the life-power of God, 
which is his Holy Spirit, poured into your soul; and 
this tonic lifts you up from your low state of parleying 
with sin into strong and holy hatred of sin; a space, 
widening every instant, is created between you and 
those hot hands of temptation that were upon you. You 
have space to breathe, to reflect, to lift up the glittering 
and impenetrable shield of faith, to decide with an irre- 
sistible decision against the works of darkness and for 
the life of light. God help you, my brother, to pray ; 
to continue in prayer ; to continue al night if need be 
—holding fast to God. 

One other thing that comes to us, apart from our spe- 
cial petition, when prayer is companionship with God, 
is this: the renewed spiritual impulse toward other 
lives. Unresponsiveness drains the courage of our soul ; 
disappointing discoveries concerning those for whom 
we have had large hopes send a sickening weakness to 
our hearts ; like those humble creatures of the ground, 
being touched injuriously, we draw back into the shell 
of an unexpressive, unlaboring yuietness. We are die- 
couraged. Is there one here in just this discourage- 
ment—baftied, wounded, exhausted by the unrespon- 
siveness of other souls? Your life has grown poor. 
Yvur soul is impoverished. You will not win them till 
more of God's life-power isin you. You need to touch 
Carist, that his virtue may pass into you Therefore, 
to-night, to-night, when the purple shadows are deep, 
go forth with him into the mountain of solemn com- 
muning, ‘‘lift up your eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh your help,” continue with him, in all that you 
may ask, realize that you are with him in the asking— 
then in the morning you shall come from the uplands a 
new creature, with the impoverished forces of jour 
spiritual life renewed, with the impulse to work 
for others stronger than ever, with a new faith firmer 
than the old, because you have continued awhile with 
Christ on the high hills of a blessed loneiinees, and with 
him have partaken of the solitary spring of prayer—the 
divine tonic of the soul. Amen. 


WEAK MOMENTS. 


APSES into weakness come to us now and then, 
as most of us must blushingly own. What is your 
experience’? Let us consider the matter. 

A certain brilliant lecturer once said that years ago he 
had owned a quaint old book, which in a moment of 
generosity he had bestowed upon a friend, only to 
regret the loss ever after. 

Strong-minded and habitually consistent people may 
as well skip this article, by the way, for they will 
sympathize nelther with the lecturer nor with myscif in 
the confession tbat occasionally, in an impulse of lavish- 
ness, we have given away what we have rather selfishly 
wished we had back when it was all too late. As 
children in the playground we usei solemnly to clasp 
hands, and with eyes intent and great earnestness repeat 
the mysterious formula, 

‘* King, king, double king, 
Never take the bargain back again,’’ 
when knives, pencils, marbles, and other cherished treas- 
ures were exchanged by their youthful owners. 

The childish doggerel epitomizes the proper feeling 
about a contract. Every one of us is sensible that it is 
in the highest degree blameworthy to long in our secret 
hearts for the restoration of what we have voluntarily 
donated ; and still, let me whisper it, one does sometimes 
cast an unavailing sigh in the direction of grandmother's 
silver cream-jug, with which, in a spasm of affection, 
one enriched the stores of a favorite cousin, the sigh 
being all the deeper if the prized heirloom is evidently 
not very precious to its new possessor. Who bas not 
dropped a furtive tear over the portfolio, seduleusly 
guarded for years, heid in reverence and traditionary 
honor, and finally passed on to Eilen for the adornment 
of her reception-room in her pretty bridal home! It is 
all right that Ellen should have the portfolio, for some 
of its daintiest sketches were the work of Ellen’s mother 
in happy days of a vanished past, but the tear falls 
when years pass, and, entering her nursery, you find 
Ellen's children coloring the sacred pictures with their 
own )ittle paints, their eyes aglow with delight, and 
mamma complacently supervising their vandalism. 

Some of us whu are very busy have suffered much 
from chronic lapses into moments of weakness, when 
we say Yes instead of No. You know how it happens? 
You already have so many engagements that you can- 
not see how or where they are all to be crowded into the 
six working-days of the hurrying week. A sweet-faced 
woman, with a pleading voice, and the tact which is of 
socia)] gifts the crowaoing charm, comes gliding into your 
library to detail the necessities of some struggling charity. 
You are invited (if « novice you feel delicately compli- 
mented by the invitation) to attend a meeting on a speci- 
fied day, at which you are to talk or read a prayer, as 
your taste may elect. Your very presence will be a 


substantial aid to the cause, you are told. ‘And, weakly, 
in that your schedule is full, and you ought, in the in. 
terests of your health, good temper, and the order of 
your household, to undertake nothing more—weakly, 
you consent. 

One such adventure opens the door to another, and 
still another, till at last the very word ‘‘ cause”’ iterates 
itself in your ear with a mournful ring, and you feel at 
its mention, with whatever adjective it may be com. 
bined, as though the air were filled with the caws (forgive 
the dreadful pun) of black-winged birds sweeping thiev- 
ishly down upon the grain fields of your life. 

For the fact is, dear sisters, that these transitory flights 
of yours and mine upon errands which have little to do 
wiih ourspecial work, let that beat home or abroad, are 
usually productive of little real good. We amuse, enter- 
tain, we perhaps stimulate a crowd of silken-rustling 
auditors, but, if our building in God’s kingdom is to 
amount to anything worth while, we must say, resolutely, 
‘‘ This one thing I do !” and build, as they did in Nehe 
miah’s day, each of us, over against her own place on the 
Wall. 

In weak moments we agree, having at present a must 
formidable visiting list, to make the acquaintance of our 
friends’ friends. A call or two exchanged, a superficial 
agd unsatisfactory incursion on the borderland of an- 
other’s life, mutual lack of profit and lossof time, are the 
results. This, of course, isonly broadly stated, for every 
rule has its notable exceptions, which, as our grammars 
teach us, provethe rule. There are blessed chance meet- 
ings which we have with the friends of our friends, fer- 
vently thanking the Providence which ordered them, 
and there are outsteppings from the narrow boundaries 
of our own set which widen thought and sweeten intiu- 
ence ; but my readers will bear me out that in most cases 
the endeavor to oblige acquaintances by a too facile readi- 
ness to make calls on or receive them from persons who 
are strangers to us, though ever so winningly presented, 
is, in the end, busy as we too often are, a mistake. 

In weak moments, being urged to accept a place on 
this or that committee, to act as secretary to this thing 
or that, you courteously consent, and pile on burdened 
shoulders an additional weight. Perhaps you are a good 
correspondent, scorning the brief convenience of the 
postal, and known to hold the pen of a ready writer. 
Ascribe it to the weakness and not to the strength of 
your character, that the whole of the family letter- 
writing is tacitly left to you, and that your bill for stamps 
is annually something fabulous, since your correspond- 
ents on business, or on pleasure, on condolence, on ad- 
vice, or contidential distress, are legion. 

A thousandfold graver is the lifelong evil wrought in 
moments of weakness and inconsiderateness by some wbo 
rush hastily onward in a province where circumspection 
is imperative. 

James meets Rosamond at a party, in the wild-rose 
bloom of girlhood, with the lily-freshness of a Parisian 
toilet. He is enraptured with her simplicity, her grace, 
her beauty. Fancy iscaught and captivated. Idolizing 
the young lady until her own mother would not recog- 
nize her, he invests her with a loveliness to which she 
has no claim, and without time for inquiry, for thought, 
for common sense, he asks her to become his wife. 

If, by and by, he shall awaken sadly from the dawn of 
love's young dream to find himself allied to acompanion 
who has but little to give him except a pretty, carly- 
fading face, let him set it to the account of his own 
idiocy. Many a girl is equally at the mercy of her fool- 
ish haste in saying ‘‘ Yes” to the question which affects, 
not her single life only, but the well-being of unknown 
generations. 

The moral of it all is, that we should be discreet: that 
we should ‘‘ count five-and-twenty Tattycoram” before 
we bind ourselves to the assumption of new obligations ; 
that we should finish what we begin, keep our engage- 
ments, and speak the truth in love. 

And still, now that I have come to the point where I 
wait for you to say Amen, let me admit that the dear- 
est, best, most useful of my friends and comrades on 
life's journey are proneto just such weak-minded mo- 
ments as I have been deprecating.—|Sunday Magazine. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


HAT church alone can permanently prosper which 

is built upon the rock of fidelity to ite professed 
purpose. This purpose we know to be not simply the 
instruction of the mind, but the appeal to the better 
emotions of the heart and soul. But there is nothing 
that has more power over the emotions than music. It 
ia a threefold power. It awakens, it expresses, and it 
intensifies. The music of the dance awakens the desire 
for rhythmic motion, it frees the desire in expression, and 
by the very expression it deepens the joy. The music 
of war arouses the spirit of the coward, it gives his 
soul an outlet in song, and it fireshim to frenzy as he 
rushes to battle. So there is music that awakens, ex- 
presses, and intensifies the emotions which the church 
lives to cultivate—hope, cheerfulness, repentance, resig- 
nation, awe, adoration, faith. This is the music that 


churches may have and ought to have. To say thatall 
music is essentially religious is to say that all color is 
red or that all books are moral. Some kinds of music 
are as unfit for hymns as ‘“ Punch” for a prayer-book. 
There is no one who does not feel that a waltz is not ap- 
propriate for a funeral, or that the ‘‘ Dead March in 
Saul” is out of place at a pleasant evening party. And 
yet these are only illustrations of # general principle, 
which must be applied in the church, and the want of 
application of which causes the fallure of very much of 
so called sacred music to touch the better nature. It is 
not the time, even if I had the ability, to go into detail 
as to what music should be selected. But it may be 
said that most quartet music, though it may be 
very beautiful, lacks the power to touch any depths in 
the soul. It plays lightly about the ears, but it has not 
the dignity and the weight which are needed to make 
apy deep impression. But, if any one would know 
practically the power which music may have to soften 
and to refresh his heart, let him, on his way to his own 
churcb, step into some Catholic church ; and then, with 
the solemn, solid tones of that organ and that choir still 
sounding in his eara, let him go on to where his favorite 
quartet are wrestling with their choice anthem, and he 
may possibly realize what is meant by musical frippery 
and moral feebleness. 

There are, however, some things to be said of the 
manner of rendering church music which are worth con- 
sidering now. 

First, there is the value of congregational singing. It 
is a rule, to which I know no exception in the history of 
Christianity, that every renewal and deepening of re- 
ligious life has been marked by the glad and united 
singing of the people themselves. Religious earnest- 
ness and singing by proxy have always flourished in in- 
verse proportion to each other. The first Christians 
sang their own pealms. When the tide of Christian zeal 
ebbed away, the professional singers emerged again, like 
rocks on the flats. At the dawn of the Reformation, the 
reawakened hearts of the people sang like the birds at 
sunrise. Wiclif’s Lollards were named from the word 
lullen, to sing. Bishop Jewel, speaking of the lteforma- 
tlon in Queen Elizabeth's day, said: ‘‘ Nothing pro- 
moted it more than inviting the people to sing psalms. 
That was begun in one church in [ondon, and did 
quickly spread itself, not only through the city, but in 
the neighboring places. Sometimes, at Paul's Cross, there 
will be 6,000 people singing. This was very grievous to 
the Papists.”” Luther's chorale and Wesley's bymns 
came not more from their hearts than from the general 
religious earnestness. The High Church awakening of 
this century and Mr. Moody's revival were both marked 
by the most natural return of congregational singing. 
And you may have noticed that whenever even the 
coolest and daintiest of Unitarians get close enough 
together to get warm, as in conference or anniversary 
meetings, they sing as if they were trying to make up 
the arrearsof alitetime. Now, perhaps it is beginning 
at the wrong end to urge congregational singing upon 
any churches which may not have the religious life that 
makes it natura] ; but it ought to be seen, at least, that 
it is the ideal church music, as it is the most sincere, 
hearty, and sensible. Surely it is better to sing our own 
praises and thanks to God, if we can, than to do it 
through others. Nothing can spread the sense of fellow. 
ship in worship through a congregation so thoroughly 
and warmly as union in song. Nothing can /ift the 
minister to his best so effectively as the tide of his 
people's singing pouring up under and around bim. It 
is worth a great deal of labor and study to secure the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of song. 

The music of our choirs shoald be simpler. It must 
express simple emotions in simple forms. It must be 
easily understood, and must penetrate without difficulty 
to the heart and soul. Those are not musica! connois- 
seurs or even amateurs who are sitting down there in the 
pews. They are plain men and women, with very 
genuine sorrows, trials, temptations, and fatigue of spiri. 
They need in the music, as in the sermon, something 
clear, sweet, and hearty. There is nothing more dreary 
than the struggles of an ambitious choir with a compli- 
cated anthem, unless it be the struggles of an ambitious 
preacher with the relations between science and re- 
ligion. If I have any soloist in my church in Spain— 
itis so very far off that I cannot see distinctly—it wil! 
be some one who will sing a hymn with the same sweet 

simplicity as Christine Nilsson had when she used to 
sing ‘* Old Folks at Home” or ‘‘ Way down upon the 
Swanee River.” Nodicsse odlige, and the best art is that 
which spends itself, not in mere vocal gymnastics, but 


in giving back to us the emotions which we al! feel, 
glorified by the expression which we all cannot give. 
As the great painter identified himself to strangers by 
drawing, free-handed but perfectly, the simple circle, so 
the finest choir can ‘at once prove its skill and do its 
— upon the heart by singing perfectly the simplest 
music. 

My thought about church music is summed up in the 
one word “ sincerity.” Whether we sing ourselves or 
whether we employ better voices to sing for us, let our 


music be, so far as possible, the genuine expression of 
genuine feelings. —[{W. H. Lyon, in ‘‘ Unitarian Review.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 
OUR NATIONAL GROWTII. 

The following condensation of the important points 
in a recent lecture by l’resident Francis A. Walker, of 
the Massachusctts Institute of Technology, who, it will 
be remembered, was at the heud of the Census Bureau, 
muy be of interest to our readers. We find it in the 
‘* Boston Herald 

‘The result of the 1790 census was « great disappolnt- 
ment to a majority of the people, a population of only 
4,000,000 being shown. Jefferson, in especial, was 
chagrined to find his confident prophecies of a much 
greater figure shattered before the actual figures, and it 
is sald that, in transmitting the results of the census to 
our foreign representatives, he even went to the length 
of throwing a doubt upon the accuracy of the enumera. 
tion. When the result of the second census appeared in 
1800, a written prediction was made by one Watson, 
then « political writer of some repute, and since made 
famous by this very prediction concerning the popula- 
tion at each of the succeeding censuses up to the year 
1900. The prediction was verified with startling accu- 
racy up to the year 1850, tLe variation being only a few 
thousand in each case. Since then, however, it has de- 
parted somewhat widely from the actual enumeration, 
and the figures will, in 1900, fall considerably below the 
100,000,000 prophesied by Mr. Watson. His predictions 
were based upon the rate of Increase of population from 
1790 to 1800, and were calculated upon the simple law 
of geometrical progression—a law applicable in many 
branches of statistics. In the early times of the repub- 
lic almost every family lived in comfort and abundance, 
having separate homesteads. Labor was scarce, and 
consequently land could not be cultivated to its best 
advantage. The great famine in Ireland, in 1846, pro- 
duced a large influx of emigrants, and hired labor 
became more plentiful. In treating of the laws of pop. 
ulation, the doctrine of Malthus, that population, when 
unchecked, tends to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, must be accepted with implicit faith. History 
proves it without question. The great Irish migration 
before referred to brought to this country a class of peo 
ple who had been previously in the depths of bitter 
poverty. Under the influence of unaccustomed abun- 
dance of al] kinds, the temptation to raise large families 
was irresistible, andl the birth-rate rapidly increased, 
Yet, in succeeding censuses, the normal rate of growth 
of population was not increased—was even, in fact, de- 
creased, proving that the number of deaths must have 
been correspondingly large. 

UNCLE SAM’S CASH. 

A complete count of all the money in the United 
States Treasurer's office has just been made, and the 
report shows ul! the assets correct toa penny. ‘* Forty 
expert counters and as many clerks, who kept the rec- 
ords, were at work nearly three weeks counting the 
paper money, bonds, etc. A dozen clerks and as many 
laborers were at work for a week or ten days counting 
the gold and silver coin in the vaults. The specie han- 
dled aggregated nearly $12,000,000—about $6,000,000 
siiver dollars, $500,000 minor silver coins, and $2,500,000 
in gold coin. The silver coin weighed about 270 tons, 
and the gold coin about four and a haif tons. This 
hard money, strictly speaking, was not counted, but 
welghed. The silver dollars, when originally placed in 
the vaults, were putin bags, each containing $1,000, coin 
and bag weighing 59; pounds. The gold was in bags 
containing #5,000 each, and weighing 184 pounds. An 
actual count by piece was only made of a few bags on 
the start to ascertaiu the proper and exact weight of a 
bag of $1,000 in silver or $5,000 in gold, and afterward 
of such bags as were not satisfactory in weight. Very 
few bags, either of the silver or gold, fell short of the 
standard weight, and in such instances actual count 
showed the requlred number of coins, but with a few of 
them sufficiently abraded to account for the deficiency 
in the weight of ithe bag and contents. When the last 
bag was weighed ‘and the record footed up, not a cent 
was missing. The paper money and securities handled 
included a reserve fund of nearly $164,000,000, made 
up of $31,000,000 in United States notes, 2104,000,000 
in gold certificates, and about $29,000,000 in silver cer- 
tificates : also interest checks and coupons aggregating 
$8,000,000, unissued Clearing: Ilouse certificates amount- 
ing to $55,000,000, and bonds and coupons amount- 
ing to $345,000,000, a tolal of $572,000,000, which, 
added to tae $12,000,000 in coin, makes $584,000,000. 
Tne count of the paper and securities was as satisfactory 
as that of the coin. Every item of paper assets, United 
States notes, bonds, gold and silver certificates, was ex- 
amined and counted piece by piece. 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES. 

In our civil war there was considerable intercourse of 
a temporarily friendly kind between the outposts of the 
two armies. A writer in the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean” 
tells of his experiences in this line : 


‘*A good many of those picket-linc adventures never 
found place in official reports or the letters of army cor- 
respondents. They were in every case violations of 
instructions, and to have spoken of them to superior 
ofticers would have been to invite punishment; so, by a 
sort of free-masonry of the picket-line, some of the most 
startling adventures of private soldiers never went to 
record. As for myself, | wasa little conscientious in 
the matter of obeying orders, and only in one case did I 
make any departure from the strict line of a soldier's 
duty. It was while we were in front of Chattanooga 
that it became fashionable along the picket-line to ex- 
change papers. The plan was for a Confederate who 
wanted a paper to come to the front, shake a Southern 
paper as a flag of truce, and in this way invite exchange. 
The pickets on either side in that immediate vicinity 
would cease firing, the Union soldier would start from 
his line and the Confederate from his line, and they 
would meet half way, shake hands, exchange papers, 
and, if there were no officers in sight, sit down and have 
achat. This had been kept up for several days when 
there came an order from headquarters that no more 
papers should be exchanged. But the boys, choosing 
their time for exchange, continued the practice against 
orders. ‘There came a week, however, in which no rebel 
responded to waving, or shaking, or fluttering of paper 
or handkerchief, and we knew then that orders against 
exchange had been issued on that side as wel! as on ours. 
But one morning, «uite early, my partner discovered a 
man on the rebel line frantically waving a large paper. 
He suggested that weslip away from the reserve, and go 
out and see what the man wanted. He tock a paper, 
waved it, and we started toward the rebel in front. 
When we had proceeded about half way to the point of 
meeting the fellow ceased to wave his paper. We were 
puzzled at this, but finally concluded that he was down 
in a hollow, and we would see him when he came up 
on high ground. So we walked on, and walked without 
warning into a group of soldiers at the rebel picket- 
post. The men were just ready to take breakfast, and, 
after the first flurry, they joked usa good deal about 
our extraordinary willingness to get into their clutches 
at breakfast-time. When we spoke of the exchange of 
papers, the officer in charge informed us that orders 
were positive against exchange, and that all his men 
understood it. As this was the case, he took the posi- 
tion that we had come willingly into their lines, and 
that he could not allow us to return. I saw at once 
that his men disagreed with him. but the question was 
how we were to get away. My partner, who had been 
a soldier in Germany, exhibited the greatest nonchal-. 
ance, and he joined in the jokes at our expense, and 
proposed that he make the boys some coffee that was 
coffee. The Confederates had a very poor excuse for 
that article, and, without more ado, he proceeded to 
make a little kettle of coffee, the aroma of which 
seemed to fascinate the coffee-hungry sharpshooters. 
When he had poured the coffee into the cups, and had 
expatiated on the good it would do the men, he took up 
his rifle, and said to me, ‘ Now, let us start for our own 
line.’ I followed him, and nota rebel soldier on that 
picket-post lowered the cup of coffee from his lips, or 
looked in our direction. I never disobeyed orders after 
sam AN AUSTRALIAN NUGGET. 

Here is a story, told by an old miner in the San Fran- 
cisco ‘* Call,"’ of the early mining days in Australia, 
when the intense excitement of the discoveries of big 
nuggets made men almost crazy with greed ; 

‘‘A nuggety country that has been only partially 
worked is just as good a field as virgin soil,’ continued 
the miner. ‘‘ The spots that have not been touched may 
be the very nests of the precious mefal. In the early 
Aus ralian days the gold diggera were as slatternly in 
their methods as the slovenliest girl that ever swept with 
a broom. They hacked at this spot and then at that; 
they ran adrift in one direction, then in another, desert- 
ing them both before they were finished. Now, I can in. 
form you that thoroughness in mining is as essential to 
success as in any occupation inthe world. There never 
were before or since such superficial workers as gold 
diggers. The nature of the work seemed to undermine 
the staying qualities of their character. It was feverish. 
fascinating, fluctuating. It soon transformed the stead. 
lest man into a fickle, excitable, nervous, and change 
able person. Looking over a gold field in Australia, 
these traits of the men that worked there were written 
on the face of theearth. Here there was a digging, there 
another, and yonder another ; it was patchwork entirely. 
In nugget-mining it is dangerous to leave a single foot 
of ground unworked. The fortune of a lifetime might 
thus be passed by and lost forever. There are many in- 
stances of just such cases. I remember one tat im- 
pressed me so forcibly that I shal! never forget it or the 
lesson it taught. There was a poor, shiftlees fellow, with 
a wife in rags and children in squalor. He had been 
denied credit for a sack of flour at the grocery in the 
camp. A more hopeless or wretched life one never saw 
before or since. Al) the lines of intelligence and feeling 


had gone out of his wife's face. It had the cold, change- | 


| 


less look of askull. It was just such a face that one sees 
when hope has gone out of the life «f the person. The 
children were nearly naked, and had that hard look that 
people get who are poorly fed. The man was a desolate- 
looking being. The whole family used to go into the 
diggings together and shift about until they had got 
enough to buy something to eat. They kept sinking 
lower and lower. Apparently they were on that fatal 
incline of misfortune that some families get on and 

whirl downward with a fury till they are plunved into 
the lowest albyss of poverty. You often see this strange 
fatality attend a family or a branch of a family. There 
seemed no hope for these poor people. But one day they 
straggied into the digginys, not havine energy enough to 
push on abreast of the workers. They fell to picking a 
little pillar that had been left standing in the midst of 
the diggings, all about it having been worked. I donot 
think itcould have been more than three feet across, 
certainly not more than six. It was a spot that had been 
neglected as the diggers pushed their drifts ahead. The 
squalid family began work on this solitary pillar; all 
they hope«! was for a few grains to feed them for the 
day. The sun was shining down upon them warmly.” 
As the man continued listlessly, the sunlight was caught 
up by a speck in the pillar that glistened and flashed. 

The eye of the poor fellow saw it ; he thought his work 
for the day was done. He knelt down to clean away the 
dirt from the bright spot. As he did -o the shining 

metal grew to larger proportions. Immediately the 

whole family was around it in eager haste to uncover it. 
The further they cleared the soil away about it the fur- 
ther it seemed torecede. After workiog t'vo hours with 
growing astonishment they saw the full outline of their 
prize—one of the largest lumps of goli ever found, 

That was the luckiest find cver made. Meno had crossed 
seas to discover such a nugget. Some of them drove 
their picks within a few inches of it, yet it was left to 
this shiftless hanger-on to uncover and become a wealthy 
man through its possession.” 


AN ARAB SCHOOL, 

Arab schoolboys have little in common with our 
own scholars in point of appearance, methods of study, 
or subjects of instruction. Mr. Henry ltuggles recently 
dropped in on an Arab school, and writes tothe Boston 
‘* Herald” of what he saw there : 

‘The morning after my arrival in Tangier I was 
awakened at an early hour by a noise entirely different 
from the muezzins’ cry. It was unlike anything I had 
ever heard before or have heard since. It reminded me 
of the croakings, in various keys, coming from a thickly 
inhabited frog-pond in a dry season. What could it 
come from? It was about six o'clock in the morning. 
I hastily dressed and went out into the narrow street to 
trace the source from whence the strange nolse came. I 
had but a short distance to go. Turning a corner, 
through a path that led to a parallel street, 1 came to a 
low, one-story building that had one room about twenty- 
five or thirty feet square. It had cight smal! windows 
or openings, through the time eaten stone walls, to admit 
the alr and sunlight. .\ Jow door, arched like a horse 
shoe, so low that a person would have to stoop to enter 
it, was wide open. | looked ip, and found it was an Arab 
school. There must have been nearly one hundred little 
Arab boys (girls are not taught in this country), from 
six to ten years of age, all sjuatted down 1 the floor, 
their legs crossed, busily reciting their lessons in aloud 
key, no two voices alike. In one corner of the room 
was the teacher, an old Arab seatea cross legged on a 
raised brick dais, three or four feet square, faced with 
glazed tiles. His nead was encircled with a blg white 
turban, and enormous baggy, cotton trousers, of a bluish 
shade, came down to his naked knees. [no his right hand 
he balanced along bamboo pole, long as a Ush-pole, 
with which he could reach to any part of the room, and 
rap the heads of any of the little Arabs if they ventured 
to look up from their studies or allowed themselves to be 
diverted by noise in the street. Secing me, and notic- 
ing that | wasa foreigner, the teacher motioned me to 
enter, which I[ did. 

‘* The little Arabs had no books, not evenslates. Each 
held in his hands a piece of pasteboard, twelve or four 
teen inches square, covered with Arabic characters 
which I subsequently learned were the letters of the 
Arabic alphabet and verses from the Koran, the latter 
being committed to ivemory by the more advanced 
scholars. All were reading from the pasteboards in con- 
cert in loud, shrill voices, at the same time swaying their 
bodies back and forth, their heads almost touching their 
feet, as if to keep time with the indescribable noise they 
were making. It was a novel sight. ‘The little, dusky- 
complexioned fellows were slightly dresse! in various 
odd and queer costumes. Some in little bernouses, 
others in red, blue, or green tunics, trimmed with imita- 
tion gold or silver lace. Many wore little, baggy trousers 
of different colors from their tunics, while a few were 
apparently unincumbered with a dress of any descrip- 
tion. All their heads were closely shaved except a small 
patch over their left ear, as large as the palmof one of 
their hands, from which dangled a wisp of long, coarse 
crank y black hair over their shoulders.” 
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TO JEAN INGELOW.' 


When youth was high, and life was new, 
And days sped musica] and fleet, 

She stood among the morning dew, 
And sang her earliest measures sweet— 

Sang as the lark sings, speeding fair 

To touch and taste the purer air, 

To gain a nearer view of heaven ; 

’Twas then she sang ‘‘ The Songs of Seven.’’ 


Now, farther on in womanhood, 
With trainéd voice and ripened art, 
She gently stands where once she stood, 
And sings from out her deeper heart. 
Sing on, dear singer ! sing again ; 
And we wil. listen to the strain, 
Till soaring earth greets bending heaven, 
And seven-fold songs grow seventy-seven. 
—[Susan CooLipe@e. 


Rooks AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly.—The June number is noticeably 
better in variety of subjects and literary quality than its 


immediate predecessors. It is distinctively a summer 


number, with plenty of short, chatty articles on interest- 
ing topics. Of the more important illustrated articles, 
the third installment of Mr. Millet’s ‘‘ Wild-Goose 
Chase ’ is first in point of illustration, and Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins’s ‘‘ Ladies’ Day at the Ranch ” in point of 
breeziness and readable qualities. The frontispiece is 
an engraving by Closson, of G. F. Watts’s wonderful 
painting, ‘“‘ Piolo and Francesca,” which gives. per- 
haps, as fair an idea of the original as is possible when 
the charm of the coloring is omitted. From the accom- 
panying article on the Watts Exhibition, by Mr. Millet, 
we quote a paragraph of good advice to art patrons ; 

‘‘In this brief and necessarily incomplete study of Mr. 
Watts’s paintings it will have been noticed, perhaps, that 
there has been no hint of school or of nationality either in 
the character of the subjects or in the methods of dealing 
with them. The motives of the painter have, on the con- 
trary, been shown to be broadly human and not local. One 
of the great lessons to be learned from the collection is that 
purely national schools of art are now no longer possible, 
because the advance of modern science has barmonized the 
many differences which formerly were distinctive features 
of the art of various nations. Good art is cosmopolitan. 


- Since we entered upon a period of interest in art here in 


America the cry, ‘ Let us help American art,’ feebly uttered 
at firet, has made itself heard on all sides. With that cry 
echoing in our ears it is worth while to pause and ask how 
American art may best be encouraged. Is it by indiscrim- 
inately buying American pictures, because they are native 
productions? No; because it is only judicious encourage 
ment which is good for patron and for producer. Isit by in- 
sisting upon the selection of American subjects? No; be- 
cause we have noright to cramp a natura! inclination by 
seeking to mold it to our own national ways. A born New 
Englander may have an Italian temperament. Many of the 
famous artists of modern European schools have sought 
their subjects beyond the boundaries of their country, and 
often outside the circle of national sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. The artist who recognizes in himself no impulse to 
paint the scenes or the historical events of his own country 
may yet find a stimulus in some other part of the world. 
Let us look at the matter in its widest and most noble as- 
pect. The best way to encourage American art is to en 
courage the development of true artists among us, whether 
they paint subjects inspired by civilized American life or 
by the barbarism of remote Asia. The purpose is the all- 
important object. Let it be a condition of success that the 
artist shal] respect his profession ; that he use his talents 
not to glorify ugliness, but to perpetuate the sublime beauty 
of nature’s highest truths; that he prepare himself by the 
development of his mind to illustrate his chosen subjects in 
amanner which shall be intelligible tothe layman, and 
which shall present the ideas in a new aspect, the natural 
result of individual observation and study. Let him be en- 
couraged in the ambition to be first of all a man, then an 
artist. Let ‘art for art’s sake’ be the cry, not ‘art for the 
sake of patriotism.’ Wecannot afford to shrink our hori- 
zon by fostering a school of art of a limited aim and a nar- 
tow scope. Shakespeare was no less an Englishman for 
writing ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ or ‘ Julius Cwsar.’ We judge 
him as we must now judge artists, after ignoring his ration- 
ality.”’ 

Professor Richard A. Proctor, in telling us ‘‘ How 
Earthquakes are Caused,” brings out the force of the 
theory that changes in atmospheric pressure are at the 
bottom—or, strictly speaking, at the top—of these great 
convulsions of nature, very clearly : 

‘* When we hear that the barometer has risen or sunk half 
an inch, we do not commonly attach much importance to 
the change, nor, in most parts of the eartb, is such a change 
likely to produce any remarkable effects. Even in regions 
where the crust of the earth is notably unstable, a change 
of half an inch in the height of the mercurial column is not 
ordinarily of great importance. Yet it might, under certain 
conditions, make such a change in the conditions of equili- 
brium as to bring atout an earthquake. Consider what it 
really means. When the barometer rises half an inch over 


| Poems of the (1d Days and the New. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) 


an area of 10,000 square miles, less than a sixth of the area 
of Missouri, the pressure on that area is increased by 
4,260,000,000 tons. If a wave of atmospheric pressure passed 
over the United States in such sort that over the eastern half 
of the States the barometer were first half an inch lower than 
in the western half, and then half an inch higher, the effect 
would be as though a mass of about 700,000 millions of tons 
were shifted from the western to the eastern half of the 
United States. We keow that such changes—nay, changes 
considerably greater—take place, and they do no particular 
barm in most cases. But certainly such changes of pressure 
are not to be neglected in considering the cause of subter- 
ranean disturbances. They must affect the equilibrium of 
the crust even of the most stable parts of the earth in marked 
degree. Rightly considering the matter, the wonder is not 
that changes of atmospheric pressure seemingly so slight 
that we scarcely notice them at all may bring about sub- 
terranean disturbances, but that the disturbances they pro- 
duce are so seldom obeerved. 

** An increase of one inch in the height of the mercurial 
barometer corresponds to a weight of 650 pounds to each 
square foot, or about 852,000 tons on each square mile, of 
surface. This cannot but prove a most effective addition 
to the pressures constantly exerted upon the regions beneath 
the crust, and when the pressure fluctuates by such an 
amount, increasing here and diminishing there, we cannot 
wonder if the effects of such changes show themselves in a 
marked way in the weaker portions of the earth’s surface. 
Now, in times of great storm the mercury changes rapidly 
in height, and this corresponds to the rapid addition or re 
moval of many thousands of millions of tons to and from the 
areas of rising and falling barometer. In regions like the 
British Isles the effects of such changes, though sensible to 
scientific observation, are only recognizable otherwise (that 
is, ina way to attract general observation) by the occur- 
rence of great colliery explosions. This is not due, I think, 
as my friend Mr. W. Mattieu Williams supposes, to the for- 
mation of fissures in the crust inclosing the fire-damp, and 
the consequent escape of the gas, butto the dimunition of 
the preasure of the air over colliery regions, and the in- 
crease of preseure elsewhere.”’ 

Other features of ‘‘ Harper's” are, a decidedly clever 
story by Brander Matthews, an entertaining burlesque 
sketch by Mary Tucker Magill, and short sketches on 
‘‘A Night with the Germans,” by R. F. Zogbaum, and 
‘* Knoxville in the Olden Time,” by Edmund Kirke. 
Finally, Rebecca B. Spring gives extracts from unpub 
lished letters of her friend ‘‘ Margaret Fuller,” which 
have a strong bearing on the questions lately mooted 
about her character in the discussion on the Hawthorne 
biography. To this correspondent Margaret wrote : 

“I do not know whether I have ever loved at all in the 
sense of oneness, but I have loved enough to feel the joys 
of presence, the pangs of absence, the sweetness of hope, 
and the chill of disappointment. More than once my heart 
has bled and my bodily health has suffered from these 
things, but mentally I have always found myself the gainer, 
always younger and more noble. . . . I have no wish about 
my future career but that it should be like the past, only 
always more full and deeper. You ask me whether I love 
Mr. ——. I answer, he affected me like music or the richest 
landscape ; my heart br at with joy that he at once felt beauty 
inme. .. . Still, I do not know but I might love stil] better 
to-morrow. I have never yet loved any human being so 
well as the music of Beethoven ; yet at present I am indif- 
ferent to it. There has been a time when I thought of noth. 
ing but Michael Angelo, yet the other day I felt hardly 
inclined to look on the forms his living hand had traced on 
the roof of the Sistine. But when I loved either of these 
great souls I abandoned myself wholly te it; I did not cal- 
culate. I shall do so in life if I love enough. . . . The in- 
ward voice has decided that I should come here, and, being 
here, 1 wish to see Italy. Perhaps I shall be gradually drawn 
from Mr. ——; perbaps he will find he does not need me. 
Perhaps he will find some soul more attractive to him; it 
may be soto me. In any case, God is always in the world, 
and sometime he will satisfy all wants. Our duty is simply 
to grow. . . . It is not easy for any one to live with me; it 
requires faith, but that faith would ennoble the one who 
could fee) it. Children always love and trust me. If I 
should explain myself much, I should have no strength for 
mental resolve, tor action. I do not wish to waste it in 
words; I need to be serene, and | try, but itis not possible 
for me always to be sweet. The renunciations of my life 
have been many, and I sometimes suffer from the opening 
of an inward wound. I do not wish to excuse myself for 
not being constantly sweet and noble, but it is not for want 
of geod-will on my part. Domestic life is trying to every 
one; it requires a great deal of love, faith, and nerve to 
dignify it.”’ 

Atlantic Monthly.—Dr. Holmes’s ‘“‘ New Portfolio”’ 
introduces an imaginary ‘‘interview” with a “ literary 
celebrity,” in which the trials of the lion with bores, 
budding authors, and autograph fiends are pictured in 
amusing fashion. Of these inconveniences Dr. Holmes 
says, in comparison : ‘‘ Suppose you were obliged every 
day in your life to stand and shake hands, as the Presi 
dent of the United States has to after his inauguration ; 
how do you think your hand would feel after a few 
months’ practice of that exercise? Suppose you had 
given you thirty-five millions of money a year, in hun- 
dred dollar coupons, on condition that you cut them all 
off yourself in the usual manner ; how do you think you 
should like the look of a pair of scissors at the end of a 
year, in which you had worked ten hours a day every 
day but Sunday, cutting off a hundred coupons an hour, 
and found you had not finished your task ?” 


| out condescending to mention her august title. The serv- 


The essay on ‘‘ Mrs. Oliphant” by Harriet Waters 
Preston isa finely executed piece of literary criticism. 
Miss Murfree’s serial holds its own in interest. Edward 
Noble, author of the little book on Russia that is attract 
ing 80 much attention, writes of ‘‘ Six Months at Astra. 
khan.” Mr. J. G. Wood, the famous English naturalist, 
has been visiting an American “ Dime Museum,” and 
finds material for amusement and instruction in the 
freaks.” An article on the ‘‘ Forests and the Census,” 
by Francis Parkman, gives important facts on an im 
portant subject. Professor Laughlin,of Llarvard, under 
the title ‘‘ Our Political Delusion,” discusses the powers 
and duties of the President, the Speaker of the House, 
and the chairmen of committees, coming to the con 
clusion that ‘‘ government by committees "’ seems to be 
at present inevitable. Professor Laughlin urges that 
there should be more direct responsibility on the part of 
the committees or their chairmen. He says: 


“‘ It is probably accepted by all who know the workings of 
Congress that there is no escape from committee govern- 
ment. Contrasts are drawn between the Lower House in 
Congress and the English House of Commons, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. The House of Commons permits 
more debate, but it has less power to dispatch business than 
our Lower House. In truth, the English body,as demands 
on its time increase, is more likely to move in the direction 
of the time-saving committee system, rather than away from 
it. Congressional business multiplies, and time is unavoid- 
ably wanting for any plan which involves the consideration 
of details by the whole House. We must make up our 
minds, therefore, to accept the committee system. But can 
we not secure an arrangement by which the country will 
have something more tangible than the divided responsi- 
bility now existing, diffused as it is among forty-seven chair 
men of as many committees * 

“* Accepting the committee system as it is, what reform 
would best secure responsibility for legislation *’ We shall 
pass by the well-known suggestion that the Cabinet should 
have seats in Congress, and take up some other ideas. Why 
not elect a Speaker of the House by popular vote, in the 
same way that we chvose the Vice President, who presides 
over the Senate’? There are obvious objections to such a 
course ; the House itself could take away the power of 
appointing committees from its presiding officer (as in the 
case of the Senate), and the Speaker would then have no in- 
fluence on legislation. The difficulty would still remain of 
holding the chairmen of the committees accountable. Prac- 
tical sagacity, however, might suggest the wisdom of uti. 
lizing existing political conditions. As we have seen, there 
now exists a popular delusion that the settlement of im- 
portant issues is directly connected with the election of the 
President. Then why not make it obligatory for the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet to appoint from elected members the con. 
gressional committees’ If that plan were adopted, the idea 
now fixed in the political habits of the people, that our 
quadrennial contests settle questions of legislation, would 
be actually realized. It would place the responsibility for 
legislation where it does not now belong, but where the voters 
thinkit belongs. It would be like putting a live enemy in 
front of a marksman’s rifle in place of a wooden target ; the 
bullet would then produce important effects, instead of 
merely furnishing amusement. At present, we practice fir- 
ing ata dummy, under the delusion that it is a living being ; 
yet no surprise is exhibited that the dummy does not come 
down when it receives what we believe to be a fatal shot.’’ 


North American Reciew.—The current issue discusses 
in the usual way several topics too important to be here 
adequately criticised. ‘‘ Shall Silver be Demonetized ?” 
is debated by three eminent professors of political econ 
omy—Sumner, of Yale ; Gen. F. A. Walker, of Amherst ; 
and Laughlin, of Harvard. Miss Gail Hamilton writes of 
“Prohibition in Politics” with some acrimony of spirit 
and a carelessness about facts that have already attracted 
keen rejoinders. The symposium on ‘‘ How Shall! 
Women Dress ?’ is treated elsewhere in this number. 
Another question—the ‘* North American ” is nothiag if 
not interrogative—is ‘‘ What is the Catholic School 
Policy ?” M.C. O’Byrne and Bishop J. J. Keane are 
the disputants. Two veteran essayists have a place in 
the number—Edward Everett, who writes on ‘‘ French 
Spoilation Claims,” and E. P. Whipple, from whose in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ The Swearing Habit” we make a 
selection : 

**The Glorious Revolution of 1658,’ whatever it did for 
constitutional liberty, did not do much to muke profanity 
unfashionable. Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, did not 
swearin his cups more lustily than Sir Robert Walpole, the 
astute Whig Premier, in his orgies at his country-seat. 
Pelham, and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, afterwards 
the heads of the great Whig connection, were not famous 
for profanity, neither was Chatham; but the play of the 
period, and the novels of Fielding and Smollett, prove that 
profanity was quite an ordinary exercise of the English 
lungs. To ‘swear like a lord’ became, with the rustic as 
well as the city populace, as much an object of admiring 
wonder as ‘to get as drunkasa lord.’ Even women of rank 
did not hesitate to imitate—of course at a respectful dis- 
tance, befitting their inferior sex—the more masculine 
profanity of the acknowledged lords of creation. It is diffi- 
cult to say how long they availed themselves of their precious 
privilege. Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough, who did not 
die—much to the regret of her relatives—unoti! 1744, once 
called at the house of an eminent judgeon business. Learn- 
ing from the footman that he was not at home, the old har- 
ridan departed, in one of her furious fits of irritation, with 
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ant, when questioned by the judge on his return to the 
house as to the name of his visitor, could only answer that 
she had not mentioned her name, but that ‘she swore like a 
lady of quality.’ 

‘“*There is, unhappily, a class of men who, in different 
degrees of depravity, seem possessed by the devil. They 
experience a strange delight in exalting their own wills 
above all moral law. They are sufficient to themselves. 
They despise what they call the poor weaklings of supersti- 
tion, who are ruled by such abject sentiments as wonder, 
reverence, and awe. They disbelieve in them because they 
have never felt them. They are under the delusion of a 
moral and mental color blindness, and have no vision of 
spiritual facts that are plainto humbler mortals. It is diffi- 
cult to assert that they have souls, either to be saved or to 
be exposed to the other alternative; but if beneath the 
thick scum of evil experience that has settled on their minds 
and characters there remains a faint, unextinguished spark 
of immortal fire, their souls are of a kind that ‘ rot half a 
grain a day,’ and promise to go on rotting until they reach 
the appointed term of their earthly lives. These creatures 
find astrange pleasur> in showing their superiority to com- 
mon folk by disgusting all decent people whose ears urfort- 
unately come within reach of their tongues, by their 
ribaldry, aud shocking by their blasphemy all devout people 
that are placed in the same predicament. The world has 
been sufficiently sermonized on the sin of self-righteonsness ; 
but neither preacher nor satirist seems to have empbasized 
the opposite vice, namely, self-unrighteousness, though it is 
but too common. The self-righteous man is ever self-com- 
placent, when he views the multitude of trembling sinners 
that have not, as he has, a through ticket to pass from the 
tomb to the Celestial Kingdom, signed by the proper author- 
ity ; the self-unrighteous man, scorning all consideration of 
the possible life beyond the grave, laughs at the fears of 
those whose cry is, ‘What shall | do to be saved ?’ and by 
his conduct and conversation seems to be eager to mock the 
supplication of penitent hearts by defiantly substituting for 
it tha’ other question, ‘ What shall I do to be damned ?’”’ 

Lippincott's Magazine.—We have never seen a better 
number than that of June. Since it has abandoned the 
attempt to compete with the great {llustrated monthlites 
on their own ground, the reading qualities of *‘ Lippin. 
cott’s” have steadily improved. There are three or 
four short stories, all good; the serial ‘‘ Aurora” ap- 
proaches its end ; the other serial, ‘‘ On this Side,” while 
extravagant in some things, is laughable and clever. 
Of the more serious articles we may mention as particu. 
larly interesting Mr. Daniel’s ‘‘ With the Conquerors in 
1870,” a narrative of the personal experiences of a ‘‘ Her. 
ald” correspondent in the Franco-Prussian war; the 
helpful essay on ‘‘ What shall a Woman Do when her 
Husband Fails in Business ?” and ‘‘ The Return of the 
Natives,” a seasonable paper on bird life by Mr. Horace 
Lunt. The bonne bouche of the number, however, is 
decidedly Mr. John Heard's “‘ Letters from the Isthmus,” 
which give the clearest idea of the state of affairs in 
the Canal operations, and of the features of Panama 
life, we have yet seen. A single incident well told is 
the striking effect produced on the Spanish priests by 
Mr. Heard’s repeating Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Luck of Roaring 
Camp ” in as good Spanish as he could muster. They 
were greatly entertained, and one of them said: ‘‘ That 
is just like the Americans: with men, they are devils ; 
with women, they are fools; and with children, women.” 


Macmillan's Magazine.—In the May issue, which 
reaches us with the June American monthiies, there are, 
in addition to the usual fiction, reviews, and poetry, 
essays of great interest on ‘‘Canadian Loyalty,” on 
‘‘French Views of English Writers,” and on ‘‘ Scotch 
and English Educational Endowments,” the last by Pro. 
fessor G. G. Ramsay. 


Quotations in the New Testament, by Professor C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard University (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
is very valuable for critical scholars because it arranges the 
quotations in the order in which they first occur in the 
authorized English Version, and gives each quoted passe ze 
in its original Hebrew and Greek texts, so that it may be 
examined separately, and explains the use made of it both 
in the principles involved and in all needed details. Of 
course it shows how the New Testament writers modified 
the Old Testament text, or adapted it to their purposes, and 
sometimes missed its meaning in their very attempt to be 
true to it. It distinguishes between them as free interpret- 
ers and as authoritative teachers. It makes even Jesus 
share in the methods of his day, as if he had not the author- 
ity to interpret which he had to teach. It does not distin- 
guish sharply enough between quotations and mere refer- 
ences. It talks without clear warrant of an ‘‘ Aramaic Ver- 
sion.”’ It allows no double sense or higher meaning. It 
overlooks the fact that our Lord regarded the Old Cove- 
nant as an organic whole, whose central theme was himself, 
and interpreted it, and enabled his apostles to interpret it, 
by a living organic method, under the Holy Spirit, with 
chief regard to its substance rather than to its form. It ex- 
presses itself quite too freely about their ‘‘ arbitrary Messianic 
exegesis.’’ But it meets a great want, for never is our faith 
in Scripture put to a severer strain than when we begin to 
study critically the citations of the Old Testament in the 
New. 

Patroclus and Penelope: a Chat in the Saddle. By Theo- 
dore A. Dodge, U.S.A. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Colonel Dodge combines, to an altogether uncommon de 
gree, the merit of a close acquaintance with, and real 


enthusiasm in, his subject, and the quality of a trained 
*literarian.’’ It has been said that most men are willing 
to confess ignorance on any but two subjects—theological 
difficulties and the points of a horse. It is not too much to 
say that even an absolute ignoramus in matters of horse- 
manship can find pleasant reading in the description of 
fresh gallops and the bright outdoor life here portrayed, 
while the aspiring equestrian will gain instruction from 
the lips of a masterly instructor. Colonel Dodge recognizes 
the fact that there is no school of riding to be prescribed 
rigidly for all times and places; and therein lies one 
great merit of his book. Thus he says, “ For racing or 
hunting the English system is perfect. The burden of my 
song is that we Americans shal! not too closely intimate one 
single English style for all purposes.’’ The volume is beau- 
tifully printed on paper of extra quality, and is illus- 
trated by fourteen albertypes of instantaneous photographs, 
showing Colonel Dodge's noble saddle horses, *‘ Patroclus”’ 
and “ Penelope,”’ in different gaits, and in theact of leaping 
hurdles, clearing water, and landing. One thing shown by 
these illustrations is that a truthful representation of the 
motions of animals need not be necessarily awkward or 
inartistic. 

One of the most admirable of the numerous recent publi- 
cations on Afghanistan and the relations of Russia and 
England to India is General T. F. Rodenbough’s Afghanis- 
tan and the Anglo-Ruasian Dispute (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). This little book, which is very fully illustrated 
and furnished with excellent maps, compresses into a very 
small compass all that is needed for an intelligent survey of 
the situation In Afghanistan. It gives a clear, concise 
account of the Russian movements in Central Asia; de- 
scribes, geographically and otherwise, Afghanistan—its 
routes, roads, rivers, mountains, and cities ; gives a clear 
account of its people, government, military strength, and, 
in a word, contains just the information one needs in order 
to fill in the picture suggested by constant telegraphic dis- 
patches from the other side of the water. Its value is greatly 
increased by a survey of the military organization and 
strength of England and Russia, and especially of the Eng- 
lish Indian empire. As a practical manual of information, 
touching one of the burning questions of the day, we know 
of nothing better, or even so good, as General Rodenbough’s 
book. 

Wit and Wisdom of E. Bulwer-Lytton. Compiled by C. L. 
Bonney. (New York: J. B. Alden.) The popularity of Bul- 
wer’s novels seems to hold its own very well in the struggle 
with time. In spite of all the faults of style and mannerism 
that afforded such an irresistible target for Thackeray, and 
despite the very unpleasant confirmations in the last year of 
the general belief that his personal character was far from 
amiable, his books are in constant demand at all the libra- 
ries. One is strack, in glancing over this volume of selec- 
tions, at the ease with which the novelist could put off one 
style and manner and put on another, to suit the literary 
fashion of the day. It seems almost incredible that the 
same man should have written ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly’’ and 
“ Alice.”” The entire range of Lord Lytton’s work is very 
adequately represented in Miss Bonney’s selections. Taste 
and judgment have been shown in both selection and ar- 
rangement, and, in its way, the book is worthy of high 
praise. Certainly it is distinctly superior to the “ birthday 
books ’’ that have so multiplied of late years. 


An Old-English Grammar. By Eduard Sievers. (Boston : 
Ginn, Heath & Co.) This is a translation of the work of 
Dr. Sievers, by Professor Albert 8. Cook, of the University 
of California. Dr. Sievers is the Professor of German Phi- 
lology in the University of Tiibingen, and a philologist of 
unquestioned scholarship. His text-book has been pre 
pared with characteristic German thoroughness. It will be 
a valuable aid to all students who wish to trace Old English 
roots to their primitive forms. A special feature of the 
grammar is that it is based cbiefly on the older prose writ- 
ings ; not, as is the case with most grammars, on the poet- 
ical texts. Professor Cook is one of our few good ‘** Anglo- 
Saxon’’ scholars. He has edited the book as well as trans- 
lated it. Thus he has substituted throughout the term “ Old 
English’’ for “‘ Anglo-Saxon,”’ and follows in matter of 
accent Sweet, instead of his author, Sievers. 

Pulpit and Easel. By Mary B. Sleight. (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) This story has just been published as a 
serial in the Chicage ‘‘ Advance,’’ and has met with great 
praise from the readers of that paper. It is a quietly inter- 
esting tale, with the special moral that when the square peg 
is in the round hole, and vice versa, the best thing that can 
be done is to change places forthwith. The spirit of the 
book is excellent, and its religious teaching sincere and ear- 
nest, and not obtrusive. 

The Home Beyond ia the title of a compilation of passages 
on the nature of heaven and its relation to earth, from the 
writings of ‘over four hundred prominent thinkers and 
writers.’’ The editor is Bishop Samuel! Fallows, a portrait 
of whom serves as a frontispiece. The volume is showlly 
printed and illustrated with portraits of eminent preachers 
and other pictures of varying artistic merit. (New York : 
E. B. Treat & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new edition of Prescott’s works is about to be issued 
in England. 

—Wilhelm Gyory, a popular Hungarian poet and play- 
writer, died April 14. 

—It is announced that Tennyson is writing a sequel to his 
recent drama of “ Becket.”’ 

—The Boston “ Literary World’’ of May 16 contains an 
extremely valuable bibliography of the works of Edmund 
Grosse. 

—The new work on Bacon, by the distinguished English 
writer, Dr Abbott, will shortly be published by the Mac 
millans. 


—The ‘“‘Eumenides” of Aschylus is to be brought out 
at Cambridge, England, in the coming October term of the 
University. 

—Cassell & Co. are preparing to issue a series of popular 
standard books in monthly volumes under the title of ‘‘ Cas- 
sell’s Red Library.”’ 

—The “‘ Herald of Health” is collecting a new series of 
letters, from some of our best-known brain-workers, de- 
scribing their physical habits. 

—Lord Houghton’s “‘ Reminiscences’ are looked for in 
the Fall, and will be specially interesting in their treatment 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 

—It is confidently expected that James R. Osgood & Co. 
will make an arrangement with their creditors which will 
enable them to continue their business. 

—Tennyson has personally assisted Mr. Palgrave in mak 
ing his “ Selection of Lyrical Poems’’ from the Laureate’s 
works, for the Golden Treasury Series. 

Unity,” the Western Unitarian paper, with its office at 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is hereafter to be published 
weekly instead of fortnightly, and will be improved in many 
ways. 

—‘* Kinley Hollow ”’ is the latest addition to the Leisure 
Moment Series (Henry Holt & Co., New York). The same 
publishers will shortly issue a new novel by Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

—** Talks Afield”’ is the title of an illustrated volume on 
botany shortly to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Its author, L. H. Bailey, is connected with the Agricultura] 
College of Michigan. 

—The Riverside Parallel Bible, soon to be brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will contain both the Old and the 
New Testaments, with the Authorized and the new Revised 
Versions side by side in parallel columns. 

—Mr. Heath has retired from the well-known Boston 
publishing house of Ginn, Heath & Co., and the business 
will hereafter be carried on by Edward Ginn, George A. 
Plympton, and F. B. Ginn, under the firm name of Ginn 
& Co. 

—The new volumes of the Riverside Aldine Series are 
John Burroughs’s ‘‘ Wake Robin’’ and Howells’s ** Venetian 
Life,’’ the latter book being in two volumes. The limited 
‘* first edition’ of these volumes, likely to become rare, is 
bound in red cloth, with paper labels and uncut edges. 

—Genera! Gordon's diaries will soon be published simul- 
taneously by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., of London, and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. The volume, which is 
edited by Mr. A. Egmont Hake, a cousin of Gordon’s, in- 
clades letters from Geuera! Stewart and El Mahdi, together 
with other important documents and maps. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) announce a limited 
edition of a very valuable English collection of the poems 
of Sappho, with a memoir prepared by H. J. Wharton, as- 
sisted by Mr. Symonds. The book contains the original text 
of every fragment of Sappho's writing which has been pre- 
served, together with the best renderings of English verse 
and literal prcse translation. 

—Under the arrangement by which ‘“‘The Century ”’ is 
issued in this country on the first of the month and copy- 
righted here, copyright protection is also secured in (ireat 
Britain by publication there a day or two in advance—a 
great advantage to contributors, since their articles are now 
protected in both countries. Arrangements are now in 
progress whereby St. Nicholas ’’ will also be published in 
London in advance of its publication here, so as to secure 
English copyright protection. 

—Mr. W. D. Howells is engaged upon a new serial story 
for ‘‘ The Century Magazine,”’ to follow “ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,’’ which will be finished in the August namber. 
The publication of the new story will be begun possibly dur- 
ing the autumn, and will be completed in six numbers of 
the magazine. It is said to deal with the fortunes of a 
country boy in Boston, and with the perplexities, on his ac- 
count, of the minister who has tried to help him with advice ; 
and will therefore illustrate phases of one of the peculiar 
questions of Amerivan life. 

—The May issue of ‘“‘Art and Decoration”’ (9 East Sev- 
enteenth Street, New York) is the first number of what 
promises to be one of the most attractive and valuable art 
publications ever issued in this country. It contains twenty 
full-page illustrations, and the typographical work is of the 
highest order of excellence. The frontispiece is a charac- 
teristically graceful figure by Mr. F. 8. Church, and the 
designs illustrating decoration, tiles, and panels are not 
only numerous, but admirable in point of taste and variety. 
We shall have more to say of this magazine hereafter. 

—It is interesting news to students of modern history that 
the correspondence of Peter the Great is being prepared for 
publication. A commission of Russian literary men was 
appointed to bring together the materials for such a work, 
and so thoroughly have they accomplished their task that 
they have collected more than 8,000 letters and documents 
of the highest interest relating to the great Tsar. Among 
these documents are some of the exercise books in which 
the young Peter wrote his writing lessons. There is also a 
letter dated 1685, in which Peter, then only six years old, 
describes to his mother the works which he had seen in prog- 
ress in the ship-building yards at Pereislawi. 

-—The June ** Centary,’’ whieh will be issued on the first 
day of June, includes in its table of contents a paper by the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky, entitled, ‘‘ How 
Shall we Help the Negro”’’ in which the writer, who isa 
Southerner by birth and an ex-Confederate officer, takes the 
“round that the whites must help the colored people, teach 
them, guide them, lift them up ; and that we may do so, we 
must treat them as men.’’ Theodore Roosevelt's article on 
** Still-hunting the Grizzly ;’’ a paper on the Herschel family, 
with three full-page portraits; another New Orleans Expo- 
sition paper, by E. V. Smalley, with Kembile’s character 
drawings ; and an illustrated article oun Orchids by Mrs. 
Sophie B. Herrick, are among the other contents. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Asarule, artists sre generally suspected of having 
some degree of romance in their dispositions, especially 
with reference to such of their works as suggest that 
sentiment in the ordinary beholder. But, as a matter 

sl of fact, not a few of them seem wholly lacking in any 
. such feeling, and often regard their best work as a mere 
matter of successful technique, and as representing just 
so many dollars. An amusing instance of this nature 
was related to us recently of an artist in Paris, two of 
whose paintings had found their way into places of 
honor in the house of a prominent New York citizen. 
Beyond the name of the artist, the owner was unable 
to discover any facts relating to the pictures, which in 
his housebold had come to be spoken of familiarly as 
‘*The Red Girl’ and ‘‘ The Blue Girl.” These names 
were given by the daughters of the house, who, in thus 
naming them, had seized upon the prominent features 
of the two pictures, which represented two very lovely, 
but very different, type: of female beauty—one, a brill- 
iant, high-bred, imperious maiden, upon whose cos- 
tume and its accessories the artist had shown his skill 
and daring in making a successful study of reds, from 
the highest lights to the deepest shades. In the other 
he had, with equal success, made a study of blues, in 
>|} the costume of a very lovely young girl of a type 
dy . which one might call Ophelia—gentle, innocent, and 
: wearing an air of extreme purity and simplicity. The 
| two pictures were quite opposite in sentiment, and there 
was a pleasant rivalry in the home circle as to which 
maiden should be regarded the more beautiful. All 
agreed that there must be some hidden romance con- 
? nected with the pictures, and common to the life of the 
artist who created them ; so that when, a year or more 
ago, the gentleman in question, together with his fam 
ily, chanced to be in Paris, it was with anticipation of 
considerable pleasure that they set out to call upon the 
artist at bis studio. He was at home, and appeared to 
if them an affable but shrewd little Monsteur, calculating 
: as any Yankee tradesman, and with an eye wholly to 
business. The fact was mentioned that two of his pict- 
ures—such and such ones—were in the house of his 
guests in New York, and they would be pleased to 
know the story which they felt must be connected with 
them, if Monsicur would be so kind as te relate it to them. 
F ; With a shrug of the shoulders and an outspreading of 
: the hands, significant of much scorn at so unnece*sary 
a waste of sentiment, the artist exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, no! 
there is nostory. They were but mere fancies. And 
— would Monsieur like to leave an order for more?” 
‘*Monsieur” and the young Jadies soon withdrew, and 
have since made up such pleasant romances about ‘‘ the 
red girl’ and ‘‘ the blue girl ’’ as best suited the fancy of 
each. 


eG, 


A cable dispatch from London last week reported the 
; fact that ‘‘ valuable pictures by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Alma Tadema, Millais, the Faeds (John and Thomas), 
and other celebrated artists, now on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, have been cut, scratched, and other- 
wise mutilated. The outrages are supposed to have been 
prompted by malice, but no clue to the perpetrator has 
ma | teen found.” It is difficult to imagine how such van- 
| dalism could be possible in ro enlightened an age as this, 
and ina gallery so carefully guarded as one would sup- 
pose that of the Royal Academy to be. The ordinary 
t . crowd of visitors to the place would in itself seem to be 
a sufficient protection against the commission of an out- 
rage like this during the day,and at night one would 
imagine the utmost precaution to be taken against ma- 
j rauders. This is not the first instance of the kind, 
: however, for at the mention of this affair many will re- 
call the theft of ‘Toby Rvsentbal’s Elaine,” which, 
4 soon after its arrival in San Francisco six or e'ght years 
; ago, wascut from the frame one night and carried away 
me te from the gallery where it was on public exhibition, before 
| ~ being finally placed in the owner's private gallery. The 
excitement was very grat, and the affair was immedi- 
ately put into the lands of the detc'ives, who, in three or 
four days, with almost no clues to guide them, ferreted 
out the stolen canvas and arrested the thieves. Not 
long after «a similar and more serious loss occurred in one 
of the large cities on the other side of the water, where 
the important figure in one of Murillo’s masterpieces was 

cut out of the canvas and stolen. 

Too severe a penalty could hardly be imposed upon 
the perpetrators of acts like these, and as a precaution 
it seems advisable that in all Jarge galleries where there 
are pictures of great value on exhibition, some system of 
protection should be estahlished more complete than that 
which generally exists, in order to insure the safe keep- 
ing of the works therein exhibited. 


“Agricultural item’’ from the Connecticut Courant :” 
‘The union of intelligent churches needs furthering 
sorely by further study of the life-history of micro 
organisms in relation to disease. The church society 
below is a little too nervously interested, at present, in 
the health of the church society above, on the same 
stream.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


- —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

While heartily thanking you forthe prompt atten- 
tion given my question regarding equal suffrage, | can- 
not refrain from saying that I donot readily acquiesce 
with some of the statements made in your reply. For 
instance, you say that ‘‘i:nen are reluctant to impose 
on women a burden which they are not willing to assume.” 
Now, while we are deeply grateful to such men for the 
solicitude which they manifest for our comfort, we 
would respectfully inquireif they have never been told 
that ‘‘no one asks that the ballot be forced on woman. 
We simply ask that it shall not be denfed her, that she 
shall be left free to use it or not, precisely as man is”? 
We know very well that there will be thousands of 
women, as there are now ‘‘ thousands of men,” who will 
not avail themselves of the privilege; but we do not 
consider that a sufficient reason to prevent those of 
either sex, who are alive to their duty, from being 
allowed to perform it.' And again, although ‘‘ the oppo- 
sitien to woman's suffrage comes chiefly from the 
women,” I find there are many men in Rhode Island 
whose ideas upon woman's place in seciety are but 
slightly different from those held fifty or a hundred 
years ago ; and these men would, according to their own 
statements, retire from the scene of action in disgust if 
women should claim a share in the government. But I 
am willing to believe that these are not the sentiments 
of a majority of the men, and I am perfectly aware 
that there area great many women who are, indeed, 
their own worst enemies in this as in other matters 
which concern the elevation of their sex. A writerina 
recent number of the ‘‘ Century,” speaking of the higher 
education of woman, says : ‘‘ Woman’s apathy to the 
best interests of her sex, and to the limited advantages 
and opportunities for woman's advancement, is amaz- 
ing ;” and in my opinion the petition of those ‘‘ notable 
and influential” women of New York wasa striking 
example of this fact. I wish I had space to write here, 
as an offset, the long list of names of those women 
who, being not only ‘‘notable and influential,” but pub- 
lic-spirited, gifted, and virtuous as well, and so desir- 
ous of doing all the good they can while living in the 
world, might, and would probably, say, like Lydia Ma- 
ria Child, ‘‘I have keenly felt my limitations as a woman, 
and have submitted to them under perpetual and indig- 
nant protest.”” These names might not be potent with 
the Legislature, which The Christian Union declares 
‘‘has done nothing useful, and the sooner it adjourns 
and goes bome the better for the peopie,” but you, Mr. 
Editor, would recognize the names as those of women 
not only desirous, but eminently capable, of sharing in 
the direction and administration of the State. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, nowa 
world-wide institution, is doing a great work in educat- 
ing women to see anddo theirdutyin this,as in many 
another, direction. And I think I may say that ft be- 
lieves also in ‘‘agitating’’ reform, if ‘*‘ discussing with 
great earnestness, considering on all sides, revolving 
the subject in the mind,” be considered as good defint- 
tions of this word. And in this way I shall cont!nue 
to agitate the subject in my very limited ephere of action, 
and I hope The Christian Unton, with its infinitely 
wider opportunities, will continueto educate. And may 
tbe day be not far distant when not only the “‘ wives 
and mothers,” but all true and sensible women, shall 
earnest|ly desire, and shall also obtain without opposition, 
the right t» perform their civil duties. 

Raope 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Str,—In your paper of April 30 I find the following 
statement: ‘‘The oddest possible theft would be to 
steal achurch. Something very like it happened in the 
case of the oldest Episcoy al church in America, that in 
Wickford, R. I. It once stood seven miles from its 
present position, having been erected in 1707. The 
Wickfordites were anxious to have the church edifice in 
their own town, and, ecclesiastical and political dissen- 
sions having been carried to the point of ill feeling, 
resolved to take the law into their own hands. The 
road being down bil] all the way, they, one night, in the 
first year of this ceatury, removed the even then vener- 
able edifice from its underpinning, placed it on rollers, 
and gayly rolled it to its present site !” 

Malice and stupidity combined to produce this story. 
The church building was not stolen, but removed in 
the year 1800, by action of the vestry, on unanimous 
consent of the members of the parish, for reasons which 
are well known. 

There was neither ecclesiastical nor political dissen- 
sion in either the church or the town. 


1 Suffrage is a du‘y wherever it is a right; a burden wherever 
itis a privilege. And until the majority of women are willing to 
assume the burden, the majority of men will be unwilling to tm- 
poseit onthem. If the vote is given to Biddy, her mistress can- 


not stay athome. Agitate to persuade women, not to convict 


men.—[Eps. 


The church was not taken away in one night, nor in 
many nights ; but was taken to pieces, in orderly man- 
ner, brought to Wickford, and rebuilt; and was used 
for forty years as a place of worship by the old congre- 
gation and parish. It remained the parish church, and 
is still, as it always has been, the property of this parish, 
once called St. Paul's in Narragansett, now St. Paul's, 
Wickford, without question as to right or title, and 
without objection at any time, in any manner, by any 
person. 

The absurdity of the story ought to condema it. It 
may be a good hit of sensational writing to picture the 
Wickfordites rolling a huge building gay/y down hill 


seven miles in a single night; but the fun or excite- 

ment supposed to be in such paragraphs justify no one 

in hurting the living and dishovoring the dead bv the 

publication of what is wholly false and libelous. Will 

you do us the justice to contradict it in your paper ? and 

oblige Yours truly, W. W. Ayres, Rector. 
Sr. Pavi’s Rectory, Wickrorp, R. I., May 11, 1885. 


ONE OF A GREAT MULTITUDE. 
Dear Sir : 

I have read with great interest and no smal! degree 
of profit your various articles on the labor question, 
and I thought a few lines from one of the com- 
mon people might be of interest to your readers. I am 
employed in an establishment in New York at a salary 
of $10 a week, on which four persons—my wife and 
two children—are compelled to exist, supplemented by 
some embroidery which Christian ladies give my wife, 
and which enables her to earn, by working all her spare 
time when not occupied at household duties, from $4 to 
$5a month. I donot drink; not from my conviction 
that using wine or beer is wrong, but because I cannot 
afford it. Ten cents a month covers my expenditure 
for tobacco, and three cents a week for a Sunday news 
paper. Your journal I read in the Union for Christian 
Work reading-rooms, where I sometimes drop in for 
a half hour. 

My children attend a Methodist Sunday-school, and 
on rare occasions my wife and I attend church in the 
evening. It is impossible for me to pay pew rent, and, 
even if I could, 1 do not think practical modern Chris- 
tianity is Christlike. Take the head of the con- 
cern in which I am employed, for instance. He is a 
man with an income of over $100,000 a year from his 
business, besides a large private income, and a contrib. 
utor to his sect in religion and to the hospitals to the 
extent of eight or ten thousand dcllars a year. But 
he says ‘‘ business {s business,” and pays no man a 
dollar more than the law of suppiy and demand jus- 
tifies, although two or three thousand dollars a year 
would make fifteen or twenty families free from the 
grinding care inseparable from small wages. 

Here I am, a man forty-five years of age, with #400 in 
the savings bank, which I have saved by practicing the 
strictest economy, which is only a resort in case of sick- 


ness or death, and no hope of anything better. So I 
am one of the dissatistied class, rejoicing that the 
spirit of unrest is abroad, and believing God's hand 
isin it. 1 wonder sometimes if it ever occurs to rich 
men that God is an avenger, and that the cry of the 
oppressed is heard by him. W. F. 


THE SIN OF CHEAPNESS. 


S a rule, says Dr. Donald McLeod, there {s nothing 

really cheap. When a price is charged which 
cannot remunerate the seller of the article, were it 
genuine, the buyer has paid full value for the imitation. 
He has not procured what {is cheap, but has bought 
goods which are necessarily adulterated, and probably 
dear at the money. Or, if he has received them at a 
rate which is below their legitimate value, some one 
else must havo paid the difference. The underpaid 
workman and the poor seamstress have contributed out 
of their flesh and blood to the “‘ bargain” over which 
the purchaser may be congratulating himself. These 
two principles, adulteration and underpaid labor, are 
chief ‘‘sins of cheapness." Are the manufacturers and 
merchants alone responsible for evils which are eating 
as a canker into the commerce of the country? If the 
merchant {s guilty of practical falsehood, assuredly the 
rupners after ‘‘ bargains are his accomplices. 

The petty gain is, forsooth, secured, and the “ bar- 
gain’ purchased ; but, oh ! how different would be the 
sentiment if a glimpse were for a moment afforded of 
the untold wretchedness undergone in frightful dens 
before the petty saving, over which the buyer congratu- 
lates himself, has been made possible. Can we wonder 
should intoxication be sought as a relief for these 
wasted bodies, or if immoralities of the direst kind 
should be resorted to in this despairing struggle for ex- 
istence? May we not further ask whether these evils 
are not fairly chargeable upon the so-called Christian 
community, which secures its profits out of these hor. 
rors? ‘‘ Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know 
my ways, asa nation that did righteousness and forsook 


not the ordinance of their God... . Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke ?” 
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May 28, 1885. 


A MISER PAUPER. 


The spectacle of a wretched miser dying 
in a poorhouse, and clinging to his little 
hoardings with his latest breath, is not in 
our eyes particularly humorous ; but the 
Tipperary Board of Guardians had great 
fun over it, if we are to trust the bracketed 
comments in the account given by the 
Cork ‘‘ Examiner :” The Master reported 
that a pauper inmate named John Ryan, 
who, while in the outer world, enjoyed no 
certain abode, was In hospital in a dying 
state. Being informed that the patient 
possessed on his person a deposit receipt 
for a considerable amount in the local 
National Bank, he visited him, and in the 
discharge of his duty he discovered, after 
examination, under the form of a plaster 
or bandage stuck to the calf of his left 
leg (laughter), carefully tled up with 
tapes and cords, and protected by several 
coatings of old calico, and next to his 
skin, a deposit receipt for £95 (great 
laughter). The patient was admitted in 
January last, and was now in a dying 
state, made a will on yesterday, and he 
(the Master) wished to be informed by the 
board what steps he would take to see the 
union would be recouped for the expend- 
iture of the invalid. 

Mr. Dalton—Tell him he must pay for 
himself while here. 

Clerk—If you tell him that, he'll live no 
time. The melancholy news will instantly 
kill him (laughter). 

Mr. Dalton—And are we going to nour- 
ish the old chap fer nothing (laughter) ? 

Mr. Frewen suggested that the Master 
should try to get him to indorse the re- 
ceipt, when the money could be drawn 
and:the union bill paid. The balance 
could be left in the master’s and the rev- 
erend chaplain’s hands, to be dispensed 
according to the will. 

Captain Massy Dawson, D.L.—I don't 
think you. cou'd do that—would it be 

legal ? 

Mr. Frewen—It would be legal if he 
consents to have it done. 

Master—But I am of opinion he will 
not consent. 

Mr. ONeill—From the manner ino 
which he had the receipt attached to his 
person (laughter) there is little grounds to 
belleve he will consent to allow you to 
draw his money. 

Mr. Frewen—This unfortunate man 
assumed to be so poor in his lifetime 
that he dispensed with the luxury of a 
house and took up his habitation in a 
hole in a double ditch at Templeniery 
(oh, oh, and laughter). 

Mr. Dalton—But what Is he going todo 
with his money? What is the nature of 
the will he made yesterday ? 

Master—He leaves the money to his 
relatives. 

Mr. () Neill—His relatives, that would 
not own him while he lived. 

Master—I understand he made a dozen 
wills (laughter). 

The Master—Al! his friends are outside 
the door. 

The Chairman—Call them in. 

The relatives then entered the room. 
Their names are—John Peters, Hugh 
()’Brien, and Tom Peters, first and sec- 
ond cousins of the patient. They were 
accompanied by a decayed schoolmaster % 
from the region of Ballypooreen, who 
rejoices in the profession of a ‘‘ country 
will-maker.”’ 

Chairman— We wish to speak with you 
about the will of your relative, an Inmate 
of the infirmary—-John Ryan. 

Hugh O’Brien—Yea, sir; we came 
about the means of the deceased man. 

Chairman—Sure, he’s alive, man, yet 
(laughter) ; he’s not dead. 

Old Will-maker (holding aloft a large 
blue paper in his right hand)—This Is the 
will,gentlemen, which I hold in my hand. 

John Peters—I am left £40 by it. 

Mr. O’Brien—And I am left £20. 

Tom Peters—And £10 to me. 

Will-maker—The balance is to be dis- 


- posed of in accordance with instructions 


contained in a memorandum which I 


man, who, with Messrs. Dalton and Frew- 
en, carefully read it over, when the latter 
gentleman at once discovered that it was 
an informal document, the signatures of 
the witnesses not being in legal form. 

Mr. O'Brien—But what are we to do 
now 

Chairman—If you take my advice you 
will go at once to some solicitor in town, 
and give your case into his hands. 

After some further discussion the men 
withdrew, and the matter dropped. 


A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


Mr. 8. 8. Cox, whose constituents recent- 
ly plaintively protested against the Presi- 
dent's taking so good a Representative 
away from them to send to Turkey, tells 
in his ‘‘ Three Decades” this incident of 
the ‘‘ Trent Affair :” 

Being upon the Foreign Affairs 
mittee of the House of lepresentatives 
when the ‘Trent’ affair occurred, the 
writer attended a dinner given by the 
Secretary at his then happy home. This 
was at a time when men held their breaths 
in trepidation lest Great britain and the 
powers of Europe might make the ‘ Trent’ 
matter the pretext to consummate their 
recognition of Southern independence. 
Some feared that a disrupted republic 
would have to give way before the jealous 
encroachments of those who sought to di- 
vide our country as they endeavored to 
imperialize Mexico. On the right of Mr. 
Seward was seated burly English hearti- 
ness incarnated in Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
the novelist. His presence was almost a 
surprise, if not a satire, on the occasion, 
as it concluded. At the other end of the 
table sat John J. Crittenden. He was 
then Chairman of Foreign Affairs in the 
House. The author was on his right, as 
he was nearer by sympathy to him than 
others on the committee. The dinner 
progressed. (neincident led to another, 
until Mr. Seward, with a brusqueness en- 
tirely prepense upon his part, but surpris- 
ing to us, drew the attention of all by say- 


‘** Gentlemen, there is only one man in 
this country to whom I allowed unre- 
stricted communication with Jefferson 
Davis since the war. I never asked him 
what he wrote to Mr. Davis. 1 trusted 
his honor and loyalty. He is here. I 
drink the health of Mr. Crittenden !’ 
‘‘Mr. Crittenden, throwing back his 
shoulders, as was hiscus!om when pleased 
or excited, sald : 

‘** Mr. Secretary, I never told you what 
I wrote to Jeff lvavis. I will tell younow, 
sir. I have two sons in the war—one {sa 
Union and the other a Confederate general. 
They are both, of course, dearto my heart. 
I wrote Mr. Davis: ‘‘ For God's sake, sir, 
since you have the gullantry of one of my 
boyson your side, don't send him to or 
against old Kentucky.” ’ 

‘*This litle by-play sent out a gleam 
of pleasure that sparkled around the 
board. It was intended by Mr. Seward 
to placate Mr. Crittenden for what was 
to follow, and it did. Then Mr. Seward, 
with his exquisite diplomatic savoirfatre, 
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said, looking round the board : 
“*T think I must now trust my guests, I 
as I trusted Mr. Crittenden. I will divulge: 

to you a secret. To-day the order was is- 

sued to release Mason and Siidel!l.’” 

dead pause ensued! awall ed 
the response of the venerable and patric tic 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs. He ‘was 
known not to be partial to Er.gland. He 
was not entirely cordial with the Cont ed- 
erate embassadors. With a puzzled look 
of anger and chagrin, the great Kentu ck ian 
hesitated fora moment. He seemed. held 
back by the hand of courtesy. He then 
brought down his dainty glass of shi:rry 
with a sudden crash upon the tabi, ‘The 
little fragments tlew about his plate. ‘The 
golden contents bejeweled the writer's 
vestments. Then, pausing ano ther muo- 
ment, half ironically and half jo cosely, he 
exclaimed : 

“* A good riddance, sir! 
them away none too soon, sir, 


You sent 
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FACT ANP RUMOR. 


The largest diamond in the world is toon to be cut at 
Amsterdam, where a special workshop has been ar- 
ranged. It was found in South Africa, weighs 475 
carats, and is said to be greatly superior in color and 
brilliancy to all the other famous diamonds of the 
world, the largest of which, the ‘‘ Grand Mogul,” {fs in 
the possession of the Shah of Persia, weighing, after 
being cut, 280 carats ; next in size follows the ‘‘ Orloff,” 
of 195 carats, which adorns the point of the Emperor of 
Russia’s scepter; the English ‘‘ Kohinoor’’ originally 
weighed 116 carats, but in its present form reduced to 
102§ curats ; the ‘‘ Regent,” one of the French Crown 
jewels, weighs 136i carats. The time spent in cutting 
this last jewel was two years, during which time dia. 
mond powder to the value of £850 was used. The 
‘* Star of the South,” which has been cut at Amsterdam, 
weighs 125 7-16 carats. 


Our Church of England contemporary, ‘‘ The Rock,” 
which, by the way, has passed into new ownership and 
editorial management, and is the better for it, prints a 
little ‘‘ symposium” on long sermons: ‘‘ Said the Rev. 
Joseph Briefon : ‘Our good brother Longon is a little 
too slow and much too long in his sermons ; you were 
lucky in getting off with only forty minutes—he gave 
us fifty.. Said the Rev. Seymour Plainon : ‘ You see it 
was his first extempore sermon, and extempore sermons 
are 80 difficult to wind up. Some preachers remind me 
of a dog turning round and round to find a suitable 
place in which to plump down and come to a full stop.’ 
Miss May, who was sitting near, gently remarked : ‘ It 
seems to me that it wouldn't matter at all where they 
stopped, or how, if only they would stop.’ And we all 
thought there was a good deal of force in what she said.” 


The Japanese postman is thus described in a letter : 
“As in America, soin Japan, the postman wears his 
uniform. It consists of a suit of blue cloth, « wide, 
butter-bow] hat, and straw shoes. The mail. bag swings 
under his arm, or is pushed along ina little two-wheeled 
cart. He is always running or trotting along. You 
know that in Japan men do nearly all the work that we 
make horses do here; so you see the Japanese post- 
man hasten along from station to station, traveling on 
a quick run mile after mile, up hill, down dale, never 
stopping until he reaches the place where another post- 
man is waiting to receive the mail and run on with it in 
his turn. So the mail is carried in the greater part of 
the Japanese Empire.” 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record” adds 
one more to the bright sayings attributed to the little 
néphew of Mr. Henry James, the novelist. It was told 
by the late Henry James, Sr., with great gusto. He 
took his little grandson, then a very small boy indeed, 
to the circus one day. It was the small boy’s first visit. 
On his return home his grandfather asked him how he 
had liked it. ‘‘ Oh, it was splendid !” he replied. ‘‘ Did 
you see al] the animals you expected to see ?” asked 
grandpa. ‘‘ All but one,” said the small boy. ‘‘ Which 
one ?” asked grandpa. ‘ The transcendental ego,” re- 
plied the small boy, who had not listened to his grand- 
father’s discussion of current philosophies in vain. 


It is said that John Wesley was once walking with a 
brother, who related to him his troubles, saying he did 
not know what he should do. They were at that mo 
ment passing a stone fence to a meadow over which a 
cow was looking. ‘‘Do you know,” asked Wesley, 
‘‘ why the cow looks over that wall?” ‘‘ No,” replied 
the one in trouble. ‘‘I will tell you,” said Wesley ; 
‘* because she cannot look through it; and that is what 
you must do with your troubles: look over and above 
them.” 


The statue erected by the New Eng!and Society of 
New York in Central Park will be dedicated on Satur- 
day, June 6. The statue will be presented by the Mon- 
ument Committee, received by the Hon. Stewart L. 
Woodford, President of the Society, and on behalf of 
the city by Mayor Grace. An address will be delivered 
by Mr. George William Curtis. 


A man who fell over some carpet placed across a Lon- 
don sidewalk for party guests to tread upon brought 
suit in damages for his injuries. He said, at the trial, 
that he did not see the carpet, as he was star-gazing 
at the time, and the justice awarded him $800, saying 
that a man had a perfect right to pass along the street 
with his eyes fixed on the stars. 


In Germany the workingmen are agitatiog to havea 
bill passed forbidding Sunday work. Ina debate lately 
Prince Bismarck said, in his opinion, the question of 
regular working days was more important. Though he 
himself was not in favor of a law forbidding work on 
Sunday, if le thought workingmen really wished it he 
would advocate the measure. 


After Fogg had sat through « long discourse by Par. 


son Jones, Deacon Smith was anxious to know how 
Fogg liked it, and the Deacon wasn’t more than half 
pleased when Fogg replied that the Parson was a good 
man, a very good man—9ne whom nobody could ever 
accuse of making light of the Scriptures.—[ Boston 
Transcript. 


There was a preacher in our county who married a 
couple a few days ago. This is the marriage fee: 12 
duck eggs, 50 cents each, $6; promise of two ducks, $2 
each, $4, making a total of $10. A big day’s work, 
considering he had to ride only fifteen miles, and stop 
his plow at that.—[ Butler (Ga.) Herald. 

In the schools of Long Island City penny savings 
banks have been introduced by M. Thiry, a School 
Commissioner who is an enthusiast in educational mat- 
ters and has seen the excellent working of these banks 
in France. In one ward $120 was saved by 400 pupils 
in five weeks. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome has passed 
an edict to the effect that the electric light and the bas- 
kets of artificial flowers suspended from the arches, as 
was done for the recent Centenary of St. Damascus, are 
in nowise suitable to the sanctity of Christian temples. 


There is a house in Dublin, Ireland, which is worth 
at the most only $40. Eight families are crowded into 
it, who pay a rent of $410 a year. The owner, it is 
said, is a gentleman of wealth who lives abroad. 


THE RUSSIAN VILLAGE DEMOCRACY. 


N Russia may be seen the strange spectacle of a mi- 
crocosm of true democracy inside and subordinate to 
the most absolute autocracy. The village commune, 
which forms the historical rudiment of all representative 
government, is here found, in a form partly developed, 
it is true, but highly interesting to a student of the evo- 
lution of government. As a constrast to the pictures of 
the despotism of the general government, which we 
quoted lately from Stepniak’s “‘ Russia Under the 
Tzars,” we give his description of the “‘ Mir :” 

‘*The meetings of a village commune, like those of 
the Landesgemeinde of the primitive Swiss cantons, are 
held under the vault of heaven, before the Starosta’s 
house, before a tavern, or at any otherconvenient place. 
The thing that strikes a person who is present for the 
first time at one of these meetings is the utter confusion 
which seems to characterize its proceedings. Chairman 
there is none ; the debates are the scenes of the wildest 
disorder. After the convener has explained his reasons 
for calling the meeting, everybody rushes in to express 
his opinion, and for a while the debate resembles a free 
fight of pugilists. The right of speaking belongs to him 
whocan command attention. If an orator pleases his 
audience, interrupters are promptly silenced ; but if he 
says nothing worth hearing, nobody heeds him, and he 
is ‘shut up’ by the first opponent. When the question 
is somewhat of a burning one, and the meeting begins 
to grow warm, al] speak at once and none listen. On 
these occasions the assembly breaks up into groups. each 
of which discusses the subject on its own account. 
Every body shouts his arguments at the top of his voice ; 
shrieks and objurgations, words of contumely and deris- 
ion, are heard on every hand, and a wild uproar goes 
on, from which it does not seem possible that any good 
can result. 

‘* But this apparent confusion is of no moment. It is 
a necessary means to acertain end. In our village as- 
semblies voting is unknown ; controversies are never 
decided by a majority of voices. Every question must 
be settled unanimously. Hence the general debate as 
well as private discussion have to be continued until a 
proposal is brought forward which conciliates all in- 
terests and wins the suffrage of theentire mir. It is, 
moreover, evident that to reach this consummation the 
debates must be thorough and the subject well threshed 
out; and, in order to overcome isolated opposition, it is 
essential for the advocates of the conflicting views to be 
brought face to face, and compelled to fight out their 
differences in single combat. 

‘* The method of adjustment I have described is emi- 
nently characteristic of the Russian mir. The assembly 
does not force on the minority resolutions with which 
the latter is unable to agree. Everybody must make 
concessions for the general guod and the peace and wel- 
fare of the community. The majority are too generous 
to take advantage of their numerical strength. The mir 
is not a master, but a loving parent, equally compassion- 
ate to all itschildren. It is this quality of our village 
self-government that explains the high sense of human- 
ity which forms so marked a feature of our rural cus- 
toms—the mutual help in field labor, the aid given to 
the poor, the fatherless, and the afflicted—which have 
elicited the warm admiration of every observer of our 
village life. To the same cause must be ascribed the 
unswerving loyalty of Russian peasants to their mir. 
‘ Whatever the mir decides is ordained by God,’ says a 


popular proverb. There are many other sayings, as, for 
instance : ‘ Nobody but God dare judge the mir ;’ ‘ Who 
is greater than the mir? who can dispute with it?’ 
‘The mir receives no bribes ; ‘ Where the mir’s hand is, 
there my head fs; ‘ Although last in the mir, a man is 
always one of the flock; but once separated from the 
mir, he is butan orphan ;’ ‘ Every member of the mir is 
asa member of the same family.’ 


THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA. 


O class of early settlers in this country made bet 
ter citizens than the French Huguenots, who be- 
gan to emigrate to America even before the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. As is well known, many of the 
oldest families in South Carolina trace their origin to 
Huguenot ancestors, and there, as well as in New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Virginia, they left a 
strong trace of their character. As one writer says, 
‘wherever they settled, they were noted for severe 
morality, great charity, and politeness and elegance of 
manners.” Dr. Charles W. Baird’s recently published 
volume on ‘‘ The Huguenot Emigration to America” 
has aroused general interest among the descendants of 
the Huguenots, and there has sprung up a renewed ac 
tivity in the collection of historical and memorial mate- 
rial. 

At the second anniversary of the Huguenot Society of 
America, held in New York last month, the Hon. John 
Jay, in the course of remarks made upon taking the chair, 
said : 

‘The past year has afforded new proofs, from dif- 
ferent parts of our common country, of the increasing 
interest felt in the establishment of this Society to per- 
petuate the memory and to foster and to promote the 
principles and virtues of the Huguenots. The first thin 
volume of its proceedings, published last year by the 
Committee of Publications, of which an edition of 500 
was printed for Charleston, 8. C., contained addresses of 
Bishop Quintard, Bishop Henry C. Potter, and of Pro 
fessor Henry M. Baird, of the Hon. Dr. Thomas E. Ver- 
milye, Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, Dr. A. C. Vermilye, 
and Dr. C. 8. Vedder, of the Huguenot Church at 
Charleston ; and that publication served to give, both in 
this country and in Europe, a fair idea of the aims of 
the Society and its wide field of research. It has helped 
to develop the intelligent and affectionate pride with 
which our right-minded and thoughtful countrymen 
cherish the tokens of that heroic race, and to recall the 
large indebtedness of the Republic to its American chil- 
dren, their services, their principles, and their example. 
It is serving also to revive the tie of sympathy which 
still connects the descendants of the Huguenots in the 
various lands where they sought freedom to worship 
God without danger of the massacre and persecution 
which had driven them from their native France. 

“‘On Thursday, the 2d of October, 1884, a historic 
Huguenot commemoration was held at the site of the 
old Huguenot Fort, in the town of Oxford, Massachu. 
setts, on the occasion of the dedication of a monumental! 
cross of granite, with suitable inscriptions, in honor of 
the Huguenots who first settled in that town, and who 
were driven off by the Indians, with outrage and mas- 
sacre, in 1696. The leader of the band of settlers was u 
French Protestant pastor, Daniel Bondet, with a com- 
pany of some thirty Huguenot families newly arrived 
from France. Some account of the settlers, and of the 
causes which brought to an end the Oxford colony by 
the savages, will be found in the second volume of Pro- 
fessor Baird’s new work on ‘ The Huguenot Emigration 
to America.’ The Huguenots were met in the wilds of 
America by the unceasing and deadly hostility which 
had driven them from France. ‘ The savage raids from 
Canada,’ says Mr. Baird, ‘instigated and sometimes con- 
ducted by Jesuit missionaries, continued to disturb the 
peace of New England ;’ and when, on the 25th of Aug 
ust, 1696, a band of savages led by Toby, the Indian, 
approached the French houses at New Oxford, we are 
told that the ‘Governor of Canada, and his “‘ cunning 
men,” the Jesuits, have no more trusty and eager serv- 
ant than Toby, the Indian.’” ; 

Mr. Jay also gave an interesting account of the com- 
memoration exercises at Charleston, on March 19, of 
the 200th anniversary of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. At these exercises, he said, ‘‘The pre- 
siding officer, the Hon. Robert N. Gourdin, recalled the 
righteous Edict of Henry the Fourth in 1598, and its revo- 
cation, so brutal, cowardly, and politically a blunder, in 
1685, by Louis XIV., misnamed the Great. That revo- 
cation subjected the adherents of the Reformed Church 
to a persecution unparalleled in history for its intoler- 
ance, flerceness, and atrocities, driving the Huguenots 
from France, and sending many to find homes on our 
far Atlantic coast. Mr. Gourdin recalled the fact that 
their descendants had been illustrious in the history of 
the State and country, and pointed to the monument at 
the old church to Elias Prioleau.” The remarks of 
Mr. Jay closed with a brief but appreciative acknowledg- 
ment of the services of Dr. Baird in his careful treat- 
ment of the subject in the volume already mentioned. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States met in the First Church at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 21. A large number of clergy- 
men and laymen arrived in the city on the 20th, and the 
city presented the appearance of a theological seminary 
on a huge scale. The meetings of the Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions have drawn a number of ladies to the 
city, and the somber color of the clerical black is some- 
what relieved. The Rev. E. R Craven, of Newark, 
N. J., by a vote of 310 to 202 for Dr. Dickey, 
was elected Moderator. Dr. Butler, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., presented a report, as chairman of the special 
committee to report on the work of the Board of Pub- 
lication. The substance of the report sustained the 
work of the business department of the Board, but the 
committee did not have opportunity to investigate the 
missionary department. This report gave rise to a dis- 
cussion, and the report was recommitted. A resolution 
to open another book depository up-town in New York 
was referred to the same committee. 

Considerable of a sensation was caused by a resolu- 
tion offered by Judge Drake, of Philadelphia, which de 
clared the Roman Catholic Church apostatized, its 
priesthood usurpers, and its baptism invalid. He spoke 
in favor of this resolution. Replies were made by Drs. 
Wells and Butler, of Brooklyn, opposing the spirit of the 
resolution and objecting to its consideration now when 
a judicial case is pending involving the same matter. 
The resolution was then laid on the table. 

The special committee to report on the moral character 
of the members of the colored churches of South Caro- 
lina, and the method of the Presbytery in dealing with 
members charged with immorality, drunkenness, and 
theft, reported that the method adopted by the Pres- 
bytery in dealing with accused members had always 
proven beneficial, and that the majority of the members 
were of good Christian character. The matter of life 
insurance was discussed, two plans being examined by 
the committee, who recommended raising a retiring 
fund for the benefit of ministers who had been in service 
twenty-five years ; each church to be required to pay 
five dollars annually to this fund. 

Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Church, occupied a 
seat on the platform Ly invitation of the Assembly. The 
evening sessions are devoted to the various benevolent 
and practical enterprises of the church. At the morning’s 
session, on Friday, congratulatory telegrams were sent to 
the South Presbyterian Assembly at Houston, Tex., and 
to the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly at Benton- 
ville, Ark. The following are the Chairmen of the most 
important standing committees appointed by the Mod- 
erator: Bills and Overtures, George P. Hays, D.D, 
Denver, Colo.; Judicial, Charles A. Dickey, D.D., Phil- 
adelphia ; Polity of the Church, James I. Brownson, 
D.D., Washington, D. C.; Home Misstons, William A. 
Bartlett, D.D., Washington, D.C.: Education, A. E. 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D, Wooster, Ohio; Publication, 
Robert F. Sample, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn.; Church 
Erection, John M. Woorrill, D.D., New York ; Theo- 
logical Seminaries, Alfred Yeomans, D.D., Orange, 
N. J.; Ministerial Relief, Edward Cooper, D.D, St. 
Louis; Freedmen, J. W Gillespie, D.D., Elizabeth, 
N.J.; Aid for Colleges, Timothy G. Darling, D.D., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Correspondence, James Allison, 
D.D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Narrative, Walter Nicholas, 
Albany, N.Y.; Temperance, George Norcross, D.D., 
Carlisle, Pa. 


A MISSION CONFERENCE. 


Y invitation of Miss Halsey, the New York Secre- 

tary of the Woman’s Board of Missions, a most 
interesting and helpful conference of mission-circle 
workers was held at the Bible House last Wednesday 
afternoon: Although there was not time, even in the 
long seesion, for all that might have been said on the 
topics introduced, the thorough preparation for the 
meeting, which must have cost an incalculable amount 
of planning and correspondence, was evident in the 
conduct of it, and much less time was lost or misused 
than is common when either men or women come to- 
gether for ‘‘ informal” consultation. There were pres- 
ent not only many young and enthusiastic women, but 
also those whose years of experience have not dampened 
their enthusiasm, but have added wisdom and calmneas. 
Mrs. Schauffler, whom to look upon is a blessing, gave 
a few words of counsel, showing that, although her eye 
has grown dim and her step faltering, her mind is 
active, and the fire of youth burns still in her conse. 
crated heart. It would be well for all of us to learn 
from her measured words that simplicity and accuracy 
of language have a power that is too little known in 
these days of extravagance and romance. 

Under the eizht general topics suggested for consider- 
ation, many differing views were brought out. As 
the method of co-eucting missionary meetings for the 
young, some thought the sewing mecting should be dis. 
tiact from the devotional and instruction meeting ; oth 
ers thought they should be combined. Some thought 


there should be a regular order of exercises; others 
thought there should not. On this latter question the 
general opinion was that there should be a skeleton of 
definite plan to give shape to the meetings, but it should 
be kept out of sight. 

Short selections of reading were recommended, which 
should be carefully culled by the leader from the many 
sources Of missionary information. Mrs. Mead, of 
Darien, Conn., sent an admirable example of such a 
selection, which would be both interesting and {ostruct. 
ive. 

While various methods of inducing attendance were 
suggested, the principal means was agreed to be, mak- 
ing the meetings so interesting that the young would be 
‘lrawn to them. In one mission circle the children have 
been divided into classes, as in a Sunday-school, thus 
insuring the attention of the younger children. 

It was the earnest expression of the meeting that no 
rivalry between Home and Foreign Missions should be 
allowed, but that, by every effort, these two branches 
of the work of Christ should be carried on with equal 
faithfulness, the division of money, time, and labor 
being made according to circumstances, but with no 
spirit of depreciation of the one or the other. 

Several ways to interest boys and young men were 
considered : through their social nature, by appeals to 
their activities, and, best of all, by leading them to a 
real understanding of the work itself. The propriety 
of having entertainments at mission meetings was gener- 
ally assented to, and several helpful ones suggested. 
By the stereopticon, by tableaux and recitations, ‘‘ side 
lights” can be thrown on the study of manners and 
customs in foreign lands, and these und other methods 
were also mentione as means of raising money. This 
latter topic brought out more decidedly different opia- 
ions than any other, and what was said would probably 
contirm the opinions on both sides, while an impartial 
listener would pronounce the advantages and disadvan- 
tages very evenly balanced. 

The natural law of contagion applied to moral life 
was exemplified by a very well told story of what has 
been done in an Episcopal church in New York City, 
where a very frail girl undertook to interest a few com- 
panions iu foreign mission work. Begun and carried 
on in a spirit of prayer, this five months’-old effort has 
already resulted in a pledge of three forty-dollar schol. 
arships by this one group of young ladies, and the or- 
ganization of two other similar groups 

There was so much inspiring earnestness in this gath- 
ering that it is to be hoped that a series of them may 
be held another year, and that mission workers may 
guin the benefit which has come to Sunday-school work- 
ers by a free interchange of ideas among the members 
of different societies and churches. 

It was a revelation to many present that there was so 
beautiful and quiet an assembly-room in that great and 
busy Bible House, and Dr. Gilman's words of welcome 
were very pleasant. 


YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE anniversary of the Yale Theological Seminary 

was held May 21. Battell Chapel was filled. 
There were thirty-four graduates. The subjects and 
speakers were as foilows : 

‘* Chinese Gordon, an Example of Faith,” George E. 
Paddock ; *‘ The Minister’s Source of Power,” William 
H. Medlar ; *‘ Tribulation asan Element of Christian 
Growth,” William G. Poor; “Socialism and the Min 
istry,” Arthur G. Pettengill; ‘‘Some Influences of 
Pantheism,”’ George R. Freeman: ‘‘ The Value which 
Christianity Sets upon Liberty,” David W. Morgan ; 
‘* Christianity and Individualism,” Frederic L. Stevens ; 
‘‘ Liberalism Among the Jews,” John B. Lawrence ; 
Power of Mystery,” Edwin K. Holden; Influ. 
ence of the Spirit of Their Age on the Reformers,” 
Edwin 8S. Carr. 

The meeting of the Alumni Association was held in the 
afternoon, and was devoted to the subject of the revis 
ion of the Old Testament. The discussion was opened by 
the Rev. Dr. Street, of Lowell, Mass., and continued by 
Dr. Burroughs and the Rev. Dr. Smyth. Ex-President 
Woolsey said : “If I had known that | was to be called 
upon to speak I should have been somewhere else. The 
new revision was placed in my hands oply this morning, 
and I fear that if I should express any opinion you 
would say: ‘ He is not only getting old, but is surely fn 
his second childhood.’” 

Professor Day, of the Revision Committee, gavea brief 
but interesting history of the work of the Committee. 
He closed by saying: ‘‘ The confidential relations of 
the British and American sommittees have now ceased, 
and we are able to speak of the tentative processes by 
which a result was finally reached. The conservative 
tendency of the British committee was evident from the 
first, and perhaps was somewhat increased by the rece p- 
tion given by a part of the British people to the New 
Testament revision. The American revisers, on the 
other hand, felt that more changes should be made, and 
have recorded, in part, in the appendix, the nature and 
extent of their disagreement with the British revisers. 


Still, a large number of erroneous readings have been 
corrected, and the revision, as it stands, with whatever 
defictencies as may exist in the view of some, is a great 
improvement upon the version in use, and will, it can 
scarcely be doubted, be recoznized as such.” 

Several others took part in the discussion, who wel. 
comed the Revised Version as a help to young and old, 
clearing many clouds of obscurity. 


STRAWS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


HERE are many indications of a rapidly advancing 

change of sentiment among our Convregational 
churches with reference to enriching prevailing modes 
of public worship. (ne straw showing the direction of 
the wind was furnished at the recent mecting of the 
Naugatuck Valley Conference of Congregational 
churches, held May 20 with the church in Derby, Conn. 
The Rev. W. F. Blackman, of Naugatuck, read a care 
fully prepared essay cn the subject, in which he took 
quite advanced ground in favor of the use of liturgical 
forms hitherto seldom allowed in our churche:. He al- 
luded to the fact that, as Congregationalists, we are 
wholly free to employ whatever forms in public worship 
each congregation muy elect, although, as a matter of 
practice, we are, by custom, shut up t> a certain well- 
known and almost invariable order. He thought that 
the only proper way to use sacred Scripture in public 
worship was to read responsively or in concert ; and 
although he considered the compulsory and exclusive 
use of a written liturgy to be both repressive and op- 
pressive, he still thought that there should be, in our 
Congregational churches, some use of a liturgy, mingled 
with free and spontaneous praver. The Lord's Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Gloria Patri he would have 
used constantly, the entire congregation joining in the 
exercise. Mr. Blackman’s views met with the evident 
approval of a large portion of the audience, though, per- 
haps, no one would adopt them without certain qualifi 
fications, and possibly some members of the Conference 
would reject them wholly ; yet no one expressed any 
such opposition. It will be remembered that the State 
Conference of Connecticut, at its last meeting, appointed 
a committee to take into considera'ion the propriety of 
recommending to the churches of the State the use of 
certain Hturgical improvements in public sorship. The 
motion to appoint that committee was made by the Rev. 
F. G. Woodworth, the Registrar of the Naugatuck Con- 
ference, wi o is also a member of the committee. Pos- 
sibly the Congregational churches of our staid and 
conservative commonwealth are preparing a surprise 
for their sister churches elsewhere. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS 
[| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for thexe columma, | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The anniversary of Andover Theological Seminary will 
occur June 911. Examinations will be held Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday forenoon. Anniversary of the Society 
of Inquiry will be Tueeday evening, andthe Alumni meeting 
Wednesday afternoon, subject for discussion being Revision 
of the Old Testament, presented by Professor Denio, of 
Bangor, and the Rev. H. W. Moore, of Lynn. Graduating 
exercises Thursday for. noon. 

—The dedication exercises of the remodeled Methodist 
Trinity Church, in Lynn, will run through five da «, from 
May 31 to June 4, inclasive. Bishop Foster, the Rev. J. F. 
Dearborn, Dr. B. K. Pierce, and Dr. 8. F. Upham will take 
part in the services. 

—Persons interested in establishing a new Episcopal 
church in Lynn have chosen a Building Committee, organ- 
ized a Sunday-school, established worship in Templars’ 
Hall, and purchased a site for a church containing 7,000 
square feet, at a cost of £5,000. 

—Tho Rev. W. F. Price, of Lyon, who has been called to 
the Madison Avenue Congregational Church in New York 
C ty, is «graduate of Harvard University, cla-s of “80; stud- 
ied theology one year in Princeton Seminary and two years 
at Andover. He is twenty-eight years of age, and has 
preached at Keene, N. H., one year. 

—The Rev. 8. C. Beane, of Concord, N. H., is making an 
effort to re-establish Unita: ian worsbipin the North Church 
in Farmivgton, Me., which has been closed for several 
months. 

—The fifty-sixth anniversary exercises of Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover, wiil begin Sunday morning, June 7, when 
Dr. G. B. Spaulding, of Manchester, N. H., will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon. The graduating exercises will take 
placeon the %h, with an address by Dr. FE. P. Parker, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

—The South Evangelical Church of West Roxbury will 
soon celebrate the semi centennial of its promotion with a 
historical address by Dr. Laurie, of Providence 

—Tue sixtieth anoiversary of the Amcrican Unitarian 
Association was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Tuesday 
of this week. 

—The Rev. M. J. Cramer, D.D., United States Minister t« 
Berne, Switzerland, has been called to the chair of system- 
atic theology in the Boston University. He is a graduate of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, and for several years stadied 
atthe University in Leipsic. He bas been a foreign minis- 
ter eight years, the first four under President Hayes at the 
court of Denmark. His wife is a sister of General Grant, 


—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Assoziation has just 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


held its annual meeting. A very successful year’s work was 
reported ; 5,663 young men have belonged to the Association 
during the year. The Committee on Instraction reported 
through its Chairman, D. G. Woodvine, that eighteen 
evening classes had been conducted each week, of twenty- 
four or more lessons, making a total of 434 lessons, 
with an aggregate attendance of 11,513. The menber- 
ship of the classes ure made up as follows: Fall classes, 835 
young men, 141 ladies; spring classes, 179 young men, 
12 ladies : total, 1,014 young men, 153 ladies. Courses of 
lectures were given, under the direction of this committee, 
on Foreign Travel, Literature, Medicine, Science, History, 
and Business, making a grand total! of fifty-one for the sea- 

son. Nine cntertainments of a high order were given under 
the auspices of this committee. 

—Despite the disapproval with which the New Haven 
Congregational Club looked on the scheme, ground has been 
broken for a new church at Cedar Hill, to be built with 
$10,000 given by Hiram Camp. The church will be com- 
pleted by autun.n. The acting pastor is Norman Plass, of 
Hudson, N. Y., a graduate of Williams College, and now of 
Yale Theological School. 

—The Conzregational church of North Adams, Mass., 
devotes one Sunday in June to the children : and forseveral 
years the pastor, the Rev. T. T. Munger, has preached on 
that day a sermonespecially forthem. Theinteresting book 
containing these sermons, *‘ Lamps and Paths,’’ published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., would be very helpful and sug- 
gestive to many clergymen who would like to have a similar 
service for the children of their parishes, 

—Eight persons, including Dr. A. J. Gordoa, the Rev. M. 
R. Deming, General Secretary of the Boston Y. M. C. A., 
have been fined #10 each for preaching on Boston Common, 
Sunday, May 17, without permission from the city authori- 
ties. The cases were all appealed, and will go as speedily 
as possible to the Supreme Court for legal decision. The 
preachiog was in violation of a city ordinance, the validity 
of which is in question. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—Services were held at the new Broome Street Tabernacle 
at New York, May 24. This building was erected by the 
New York City Mission, and is of brick, plainly constructed. 
In addition to tke auditorium, which, with connecting 
rooms, has a scating capacity for 1,400 persons, there are 
class rooms, a gymnasium, library, Sunday-schoo! rooms, 
and pastor’s apartments. The entire cost is $150,000. The 
Rev. Jobn Dooly, who for the past thirteen years has been 
identified with the mission in the city, ie pastor. The pews 
are free, and all are welcome. 

—The annual inceting of the trustees of the John F. 
Slater fund for the education of the negroes was held in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, May 20. The income of 
the fund is about #).(}”), and this appropriated to such eda- 
cational institutions as are already established in the South. 
All institutions assisted by this fund must be giving instruc- 
tion in manuai labor. This policy will be continued during 
the coming year. 

—The second anniversary of the Chinese Sunday-School 
Union of New York was held at the Madison Avenue Con. 
gregational Church on the evening of May 20. About 500 
Mongolians were present. There are connected with this 
Union twenty-nine schools, having 700 scholars. 

—The Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York celebrated its ninety-ninth anniversary May 24. Sev- 
eral of the old pasters of the church were present, as were 
many of the members who now live in other sections of the 
city. 

—The Madison Avenue Congregational Church of New 
York was not open last Sunday. The church is to be 
painted, and it is decided to discontinue services for the 
present. The new pastor, the Rev. W. F. Price, of Lumber- 
ton, N. C., who is highly indorsed by the professors at Har- 
vard and Princeton, will begin his labors in October. 

—As is customary in New York on the Sunday preceding 
Decoration Day, many of the Grand Army Posts decorated 
the graves of their members who were not buried in the 
cemeteries where the special services are held May 30. In 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Forty-third Street, Bedford Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Allen Street Church, the German Re- 
formed Church at Harlem, special services were held in 
memory of the dead soldiers of the Union. The services 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church were particularly 
impressive, where the body of the church was occupied by 
several of the Grand Army Posts. In Brooklyn, the Lincoln 
Monument at Frospect Park, and the tomb of the prison- 
ship martyrs at Fort Greene, were decorated. 

—A Hebrew Church has been incorporated at Brooklyn 
during the past week. 

—While the people of Brooklyn are rejoicing over the pos- 
session of an elevated railroad, the congregation worshiping 
in the Park Avenue Primitive Methodist Church of Brook- 
lyn are seriously distressed and annoyed by the constant 
passing of the trains in front of their building. 

—The deed conveying the Cathedral, Bishop’s House, 
and St. Paul’s School at Garden City has been recorded— 
the whole property valued at over $2,000,000—and conveyed 
to the incorporators. It is the intention of Mrs. Stewart to 


_.. place the deed on the-altar of the Cathedral on the morning 


of June 2, prior to the commencement of the consecration 
services. 

—The President of the Brooklyn Church Society, Mr. 
William 1. Preston, invited the treasurers of the various 
Methedist Episcopal churches ot the city of Brooklyn to meet 
at the Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church and listen 
to an address by Mr. Smith, Treasurer of the First Place 
Church, who has a denominational reputation for his church 
bowkkeeping qualities. He described his system at length. 
At the close of his remarks resolutions of thanks were ten- 
dered, and a cemmittee of seven appointed to prepare a plan 


of keeping church accounts that would facilitate the gather 
ing of statistics for general use, and be of greater service to 
the individual churches, as well as to the Church at large. 

—The new headquarters of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union on the Hill were dedicated on the morning of 
May 19. This is one of the most successful temperance 
organizations in Brooklyn, if not in the State. 

—The committee appointed by the South Classis of Long 
Island to investigate as to the advisability of establishing a 
new Reformed church in the section of the city now known 
as New Brooklyn, bave decided that it is advisable to organ- 
ize such an enterprise. Resolutions were passed requesting 
the Board of Domestic Missions to allow the sum of $700 for 
the support of an English-speaking service and Sunday. 
schoo! in that locality. 

—The eighteenth annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Long Island was opened on the morn- 
ing of May 19. Reports from the various fields of labor 
and the benevolent enterprises under the care of the church 
show a continuous and healthful growth. Bishop Littlejohn 
made a stirring and eloquent appeal in behalf of the Home 
Missions, the result of which was resolutions to the effect 
that $15 000 were needed yearly for the purpose of chzrch 
extension in the diocese. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, on Pavo- 
nia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., was dedicated, May “4, by 
Bishop Harris. The morning sermon was preached by the 
Kev. John P. Newman. and the afternoon sermon by the 
Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage. 

THE WEST. 

—A Congregational church has been organized at Berla- 
mont, Mich. 

— Twenty-one new members were received into the Con- 
gregational church at Ann Arbor recently. During the 
eight years’ pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Ryder, not one Com- 
munion Sabbath has passed without an addition to the 
church membership. 

—The Chicago Presbytery report that the additions to 
their churches are five per cent. less this year thaa last. 

*—The Welsh Presbyterian Chureh of Chicago is in so 
prosperous a condition that it expects to expend about 
$4,000 in enlarging its present edifice during the coming 
summer. 

—The fourth anniversary of the Emanuel Baptist Church 
of Chicago, IIl., was celebrated last Sunday. 

—The congregation connected with the Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist) at Chicago, IIl., are about to erect 
a $40,000 church edifice. 

—The Pacific Congregational Church at Jefferson, [/!., has, 
within the past year, increased its membership threefold. 

—At the meeting of the Presbytery of the Indian Territory, 
in Atoka, Choctaw Nation, the returns from the various 
nations were full of encouragement, especially that from the 
Cherokees. The gain during the yearin churches is 15, or 
118 per cent. Added on examination, 1(4; by letter, 9; 
total membership, 693, or a gain of 80 percent. There are 
1,242 scholars in the Sunday-schools, or a gain of 57. 

—The several clergymen of the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have combined and made a decided effort to suppress the 
posting of theatrical bills on the fences of the city. 

—The corner-stone of the Lafayette Avenue Baptist 
Church at Detroit was laid last Wednesday, this being the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization. 

—The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Chicago Bible So- 
ciety was held at Plymouth Church in that city, May 24. 

—The Fox River Universalist Association holds its next 
annual meeting at Elgin, Ill., Jane 2. 

—The annual meeting of the Illinois State Assuciation of 
Congregational Churches was held at Koxford, May 20 to 2s. 


THE SOUTH. 


—An interesting revival is in progress at Lexington, Ga. 

—The Rev. F. M. Ellis, D.D., formerly pastor of Trem- 
ont Temple, Boston, has been visiting Augusta and 
Atlanta, and will soon assume the pastorate of the Eutaw 
Place Baptist Church, Baltimore. 

—Troup County, Georgia, recently voted for prohibition 
by an overwhelming majority. Not asingle white vote was 
polled by a citizen of La Grange against it. 

—At Elk Creek, Grayson County, Va., over 200 conver- 
sions are reported as the fruits of a recent revival. 

—At the recent Conclave at Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. John 
Foley, Rector of 8t. Martin’s Church, was recommended to 
the Bishopric of Georgia as successor to Bishop (iross, of 
Savannah, who goes to Oregon as Archbishop of that see. 

—The Rev. Sam. Jones, the Georgia revivalist, recently 
told his audience at Nashville that nearly every form of vice 
in that city is chaperoned by members of the church. 

—Clark University at Atlanta, under the auspices of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is in a flourishing condition, and now has a complete in- 
dustrial department, including carpentry, carriage-making, 
printing, and housekeeping. 

—At the Fifth Street Methodist Church, Wilmington, 
N. C., a revival has just closed, resulting in 310 conver- 
sions and 252 additions to the church. 

—Conservative religion has always prevailed throughout 
the South. Her people are comparatively free from the 
rush and turmoil which characterize the North, and as- 
sume more readily the claims of a religious life. Spiritu- 
ality seems to partake of the nature of the sun and soi! of 
this genial section. From Virginia to Texas revivals have 
been in progress, and many still continue. A prominent 
characteristic of these recent movements appears to be the 
absence of many of the customary appliances of revival work, 
and freedom from any untoward excitement or excess. 
All denominations are being blessed by this quiet but ex- 
traordinary work of the Holy Spirit. 

—The Rey. C. C. Herman, D.D., President of West- 
minster College, of Missouri, has been elected as Perkins 


to Dr. Woodrow, resigned. 

—The twenty-sixth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of America convened 
at Atlanta on the 13th instant. The *‘ Gate City ”’ has sel- 
dom entertained a livelier set of men, and the several meet- 
ings were characterized by push, tact, and wisdom, giving 
them a peculiar interest which attracted large audiences. 
Their consecrated vim is already resulting in good to the 
city. The next Convention will meet in San Francisco in 
1887. 

—An excursion party of 150 citizens from Evansville, Ind., 
visited Nashville, Tenn., last week to hear the Rev. Sam. 
Jones, the Georgia evangelist. 

—The Southern Spiritualists now own the Natural Bridge 
Springs hotel property on Lookout Mountain, and will hold 
their annual camp-meeting there August 22-31. 

—Wednesday, the 2th, the Rev. Dr. 8. M. Newman, 
until recently of Ripon, Wis., was installed pastor of the 
Congregational church in Washington, D.C. This ts one 
of the largest and strongest churches in the city, over which 
the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin, now of Orange, N. J., was, until 
last Fall, the pastor. A council consisting of eleven clergy- 
men and as many lay delegates examiued the candidate in 
the afternoon, and in the evening the installation exercises 
were beld. The church was crowded, and very prettily 
decorated with flowers about the altar. The Scriptures 
were rea:! by the Rev. W. W. Jordan, of Falls Church, Va., 
after which the Rev. W. F. Siocum, Jr., of Baltimore, 
offered prayer. The sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
Alex. McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. The installing 
prayer was delivered by the Rev. James K. Danforth, of 
Philadelphia, and the Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., of New 
York, charged the pastor with bis duties. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, of Montclair, N. J. gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and the Rev. Dr. J. E. Ravkin, former pastor, deliv- 
ered the charge to the conuregation. The services were 
interesting, and the large attendance showed the regard 
felt for the new pastor, who, in the few months he has been 
here, has shown himeclf to be a modest, sincere, and effect. 
ive leader for the church, which is stronwer to-day than ever 
before. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Edwin E. Hicken ws ordained to foreign missionary work 
at Newington, Conn., lust week. 

—Charles F. Roper, of Andover Seminary, has accepted a call 
to the church at Warren, Me. 

—D. O, Clark, pastor of the church at Manchester, Mass., has 
~esigned. 

—Frederick Alvord has accepted a call to the church at Can- 
ton Center, Mass. 

—J. P. Demerritt has accepted a call to supply the pulpit at 
Bath. N. H1., for another year. 

—David G. Ogden, pastor of the church at Niantic, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—Kichard B. Grover has accepted a call as assistant pastor to 
the Old South Church at Boston, Mass. 

—E. E. Aiken, of the last class at Yale Seminary. was ordained 
to foreign missionary work at New Haven, Conn., last week 

—N.J. Match, of Yale Theological Seminar,, has received a 
call to the Howard Avenue Church at New Haven, Conn. 

—A. H. Van Wogner was installed pastor of the First Chureh 
at Janesville, Wis., recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Frank H. Hinman, of Auburn Theological Seminary, was 
installed pastor of Calvary Church at Auburn, N.Y. Charles H, 
Phillips was ordained evangelist to Dakota 

—Lewis J. Lockwood, of Meiville, L. L., has accepted a call to 
Woodhaven, L. I. 

—Flelder Palmer, pastor of the church at Patchogue, L.L, 
has received a call to the church at Cutchogue, L I. 

—John Kk. Reasoner, pastor of the First Church at Collinsville, 
lll., committed suicide May 21. Insanity was assigned as the 
cause, 

—James S. Root was installed pastor of the church at Brighton, 
N. Y., last week. 

—Charies R. Hemphill, of South Carolina, has entered upon his 
duties as pastor of the Second Church at Louisville, Ky. 

—L. Walter Lott, who until recently was pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Khinebeck, N. Y., has entered the Episcopal 
communion, and accepted the call to Christ Church at Lonsdale, 
RL 

—E. UG. Richardson, of Newark, N. J., has accepted a call to 
St. James's Church at Milwaukee, Wis. 

BAPTIST. 

—C. T. Douglass, pastor of the church at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the church at Kedding, Mass. 

—QO. RK. Hunt, pastor of the church at Palmer, Mass. has re- 
signed. 

—J. C. Baldwin will be installed pastor of the First Church at 
Springfield, Mass., June 16. 

—R. D. Hays has received a call to the church at Roseville, Pa. 

—T. G. James, of Hopewell, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
church at Millville, N. J. 

—E. H. Lovett, of Walton, N. Y., has avcepted the call to the 
church at Long Island City, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Aaron F. Palmer, of the New York Methodist Episcopal 
Conference, died at Newburg, N. Y., last week. 

—David Graves,a member of the Newark Conference, died 
May 23 at Newark, N.J. He retired from active work in 1870. 

—H. Feth has been installed pastor of St. Matthews's Church, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the English Lutheran Church at 
New Haven, Conn. 

—E. P. Powell, who for several years hus been pastor of the 
Independent Religious Society of Utica, N. Y , has resigned. 

—O. M. Hilton, of Canton, N. Y., bas accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at St. Albans, Vt. 

—John B. Green,«f{ Louisville, Ky., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church ai Dover, N. H. 

—Jobn F. Carson was ordained pastor of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church on Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., last 


week. 
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MORE ABOUT TONTINE. 


rue PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MU- 
REVIEWS THE PARTIAL REPLY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sin,—-In your issue of the 14th inst., Mr. 
H. B, Hyde, President of the Fquitable Life, 
makes a partial reply to the presentation of 
the Tontine and Semi-T ntine system which 
I have made at three different times in your 
columns. He begins by imputing my motive 
for such discussion to jealousy at the atnount 
of new business written on the Tontine plans, 
and disappointment at the much smaller 
amount written by the Connecticut Mutual ; 
and asserts my conse: juent desire ‘‘ to injure 
the business and reputation” of the Tontine 
companies. I have not assailed the credit 
or reputation of @ single company in the 
slightest degree: | have but stated the facts 
respecting asystem of business, which prove 
itto be an unnecessary and cruel hardship 
to multitudes of families, and a pubiie evil. 
And if the system be pernicious, and this 
discussion establishes its character and en- 
ables the public to judge both it and legiti- 
mate insurance upon their merits, upon the 
truth and the whole trut}, then it will simply 
be fair to judge my motive for the discussion 
by the result of the discussion. 

MOTIVES DO NOT ALTER FACTS, 

But neither my motive, nor the success of 
the companies in pushing Tontine, nor the 
amount written or not written on other sys 
tems, touches in the slightest degree the 
questions | have raised respecting Tontine: 
Is Tontine gambling? Ik it a perfectly need- 
less and wanton hardship imposed upon the 
families of the multitudes who lapse their 
pouicies? Does it, without the shadow of 
necessity, take from the family of the man 
who lapses the paid-up insurance his reserve 
and surplus might buy and ought to buy for 
their protection, and give its price toa pool 
which bas not earned it by any possible 
mathematicai or commercial fiction? Isit 
taking, yearly, miliions of such paid-up in- 
surance from such families and putting its 
price into such a pool’ These are the ques- 
tions of interest to the public, 

I shall make no further reply to Mr. Hyde's 
statements respecting the business of the 
Connecticut Mutual than that they are but 
half-truths, with the essential parts left out 
to produce discrediting effect. When Mr. 
llyde wishes to discass them squarely, on 
the full facts, and dares, by reason of them, 
to impugn by one hair the solvency or finan- 
cial standing of that company, he will be 
promptly met. But as these matters do not 
affect the merits of Tontine, let us not be dl- 
verted from Tontine by the innuendo as to 
something else. 

VR. HYDE’S DEFINITION OF TONTINE 
EXAMINED, 

Let us see how Mr. Hyde’s reply leaves the 
questions raised. Ile thus defines Tontine 
policies: ‘* They are the same in all respects 
as ordinary policies, except that ali premiums 
received and interest on the same, minus 
only death losses on members dying in the 
meantime, and the average expense of the 
company, are accumulated and divided ex- 
clusively among those policy-holders who 
survive and continue to pay their premiums 
until the end of the Tontine period, at which 
time the service is ascertained and awarded.”’ 
That is to say: the surplus onthe premiums 
of those who die, over and above the cost of 
their insurance up to the time of death ; and 
both the reserves and surplus of those who 
lapse, “are accumulated and divided exclu 
sively,’ ete What the amount thus lost to 
those who die and lapse, and what amount of 
paid-up insurance it would buy for their 
families, this definition does not reveal. 
Kut in my letter of May 10 I showed what 
the amount of such loss would have to be in 
order to make good the “estimates” of 
Tontine profits, which the Equitable puts 
into the bands of its agents to solicit Tontine 
with. To that exhibit Mr. Hyde does not 
make the slightest allusion. 

WHAT MR, HYDE DOES NOT ANSWER, 

He does not deny that to make good his 
‘‘estimates’’ on a twenty-year Tontine, for 
instance, out of each $100,000,000 written 
there would have to be—and therefore he 
expects there will be—$70,000,000 of lapses, 
yielding to the poo! at least $7,500,000 of 
vash, which might have bought and ought to 
have bought at least $17,000,000 of paid-up 
insurance for the families of those who 
lapsed ; he does not deny that if his company 
continues indefinitely to write new business 
at the rate of a million and a quarter a day, 
as on the 28th of April, thus writing over 
#35),000,000 a year, in order to make good its 
‘‘estumates,’’ it would need to have—and 


--- 


therefore must expect and intend to have— 
at least $241,000,000 of lapses, yielding to the 
pool at least $26,000,000 of cash, which might 
have bought and ought to have bought, for 
the families of those who lapse, at least 
#15, 000,000 of paid-up insurance ; he does not 
deny that, on such a business, in twenty 
years his company alone would be having 
each year at least @241,000,000 of lapses, and 
would be taking therefrom, for the Tontine 
pool, at least $20,000,000 a year in casb, 
whereby would be lost to the families of 
those lapsing at least 266,000,000 a year of 
paid-up instirance. He does not deny that 
to make good his ‘‘ estimates’’ he bas got to 
give those “‘ who sutvive ahd continue ”’ at 
least 72 per cent. more than their own premi- 
ums can be nade to produce with the Equl- 
table’s expenses and rate of interest, and that 


the forfeitures of reserve and surplus which 
ought to buy and would buy paid-up insur- 
ance for families. 

These are the grand, fundamental facts of 
Tontine; these are the results necessary to 
ita estimated success : these are, therefore, 
the results deliberately foreseen, intended, 
and arranged for: these are the Indices of 
its character ; and those who think it wise 
avd beneficent that many men and their 
families should lose these enormous sums for 


profit of the few is full justification for the 
losses of the many, that it is a public benefit 
to base a scheme of speculation on the 
knowledge that inp a long period of years 
a great many men of fair and even excellent 
financial prospects will become financially 
broken and unable to carry on the insurance 
their families need, that the profits wrung 
from such disaster are fair profits, clean 
money, Will still like Tontine and take their 
hand in the game. Bat these facts, and 
their effect and their intention, have not 
been denied ; they are completely ignored by 
Mr. Ilyde in his official utterance in reply. 
Therefore does Tontine stand confessed in 
those figures: and semi-Tontine is only ten 
per cent. off. 


MK. HYDB'S DEFENSE OF TONTINE, 


Mr. Hyde makes four distinct points as 
the defense of Tontine, or semi-Tontine: 


THE “GREAT PUBLIC GOOD ACCOMPLISHED 
TONTINE,”’ 


Ist. That by reason of the greater alleged 
persistence of Tontine policies, a greater 
number remain insured, and therefore a 
greater amount of protection is given; and 
that, to secure that greater persistence and 
to keep more families insured, it is worth 
while that those who lapse should lose what 
they have paid in; to put it in the language 
of their “‘estimates,’’ it is better that what 
seven-tentbs of their policy-holders have 
paid, over and above the cost of their insur- 
ance, up tothe time of lapse, should be lost ; 
that the $70,000,000 of lapses out of every 
#100,000,000 should lose the $7,500,000, which 
it had paid over and above the actual cost 
to the company for carrying the $70,000,000, 
in order that a few more men may persist in 
paying premiums in the hope of win- 
ning a part of that $7,500,000, and that 
incidentally a few more families may be 
insured during the. Tontine period. Tbe 
equivalent of $5,000 apiece of paid-up in- 
surance for 3,400 families is to be lost to 
them in order that a few nore families of 
the men who are after that $7,500,000 may 
be insured longerthan they otherwise might. 
Do wrong to many that unusual good may 
come to a few, and to the few who are after, 
not the good of their own families, but the 
price of the losses of otber families. Let 
them gamble for the $7,500,000, because a 
somewhat greater number will keep up their 
insurance. 


‘‘pREPOSTEROUS TO PAY DIVIDENDS TO THOSB”’ 
WHO DIE EARLY. 


Mr. Hyde's second point is this: he “ lays 
aside the refinements of calculation ’’ of ac- 
tuaries, which, however, he is ‘* not disposed 
to dispute,’’ but simply ignores, and says 
that it is “‘ preposterous to pay dividends to 
those who have paid in only a few premi- 
ums,’’ and then die and their families get a 
good mapvy times from the policy what has 
been paid for premiums. That is, a man who 
lives but a few years ought to pay more each 
year than one who lives longer ; and if that 
is a sound and practicable principle in insur. 
ance, then the cost of a man’s policy ought 
to be adjusted to the actual number of years 
be has lived. In order to carry out this we 
shall have to lay aside, not only the “ refine- 
ments of calculation,’’ but the very basis of 
the whole business. The preposterousness 
is not in a dividend which, in the case 
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the benefit of a few, that the extraordinary | 


of the premitms paid to the policy col- 


lected by oftly an almost infinitesimal frac- 
tion, but in not so arfanging matters that 
noone man could get more by dying early 
than the one that dies late. For exam- 


9 


ad 
— 


policy-holders are better risks, and bave a 
smaller mortality, which makes their profite 


larger: and, ‘“‘as a demonstration of thie 


ple, a man takes a policy for 210,000 and — 


pays a premium of, say, #250, and dies the 
first year; his family collects $10,000, or 
| 4,000 per cent. of his premium ; another pays 
five premiums, or $1,000, and dies, and his 
family collects 1,000 per cent. of his premi- 
another pays twenty years, or $5,000, 
and dies, and his family collects 200 per cent. 
_ of his premiums. 
| INSUFFICIENCY OF MR, HYDE'’S REMEDY, 
| Suppose, now, it bas cost the company 
only 80 per cent. of the premiums to carry 
the insurance, and it has, therefore, returned 


fact,” he gives the ratio of the death losses 
to premium income en the ljuitable’s Ton- 
tine policies, on thore of four other com- 
panies not named, and on those of the Con- 


_necticut Mutual, and says “‘Shxse tigures 


speak for themselves.”’ 
a “urcvs a non.” 


The figures ‘‘as a demonstration” are 
simply grotesjue in their absurdity. The 
ratio of death losses to premium income in 
different companies of different ages, with 
different plans of insurance, some with a 
great deal of old business, others with nearly 
all new—like the Funitable— some with much 


paid-up business, and others with com para- 


to each man 20 per cent. of his premiums as tively little, some with much business on 


really paid out only @200, and his family will 
have collected 5,000 per cent. instead of 4,000 
per cent. ; the second will have paid S30, 
and his family will have collected 1,200 per 
cept. instead of 1,000 per cent ; the third man 
will bave paid $4,000, and his family will 
have collected 20 per cent. instead of 200 
per cent. Giving each man his own dividend 
timply increases the percentage of collection 
| just one-fourth in each case. And if the 
dividends of the two who died first bad been 


withheld from them and given to the last, he 
would have paid out 83,750, and his family 
would have collected but 267 per cent. instead 
of 250 per cent; an attempt at equalization 
amounting to only 17 per cent., as against 
4,000 per cent. still in the first case, and 1,000) 
per cent. in the second. If it be preposterous 
to have the one disproportion, it is equally so 
to have the other; if disproportion be pre- 
posterous, it ought to be done away with 
altogether, not infinitesimally varied; it 
mnust be the very basis of calculation that is 
wrong, and not its‘ refinements.’’ But will 
Mr. liyde tell us that the perpetually varying 
disproportion between premiums paid and 
insurance collected in both fire and life 
insurance is wrong’ If so, will he tell us 
how it is wrong’ Will he indicate and 
develop the proper basis of calculation for 
both kinds? Will he tell us bow, if dispro- 
portion be done away, there can bs any such 
thing as insurance at all? Will he tell us how 
the premiums paid can be adjusted to the 
policy to be collected on any other basis than 
the current risk of loss’? And if risk be the 
basis of premium, and the only possible 
basis, will he tell us why any man should 
pay more than his risk costa the company in 
order that another may pay less than his risk 
costs them’ If disproportion be preposter 
ous, why does he still offer to issue policies 
by a plan which leaves it at a maximum ’ 
Why does he stop reform ataplan which only 
scratches the surface and leaves the body of 
the thing untouched’ A ten-year Tontine 
goes one-balf as far in this reform as a 
twenty year ; and a forty-year Tontine would 
go twice as far still. Why does he use a ten- 
year Tontine at all and stop short at a 
twenty? 

No; Mr. Hyde’s defense ignores, not the 
‘** refinements,’’ but the very alphabet, of the 
business ; and presumes upon the complete 
ignorance of his readers. He practically 
denies that the true individual share in the 


he can get the 72 per cent. extra only out of| , aividend: then the first man will have | high premium plans, others with much onthe 


low premium plans, does not afford the 
slightest indication as to the value of any 
kind of business, because it does not giveeven 
a hint as tothe actual mortality per cent. in 
any company. Wecan judge the quality of any 
kind of business only by comparing theactual 
losses under all kinds, first with the table of 
expected losses, and then with each other. 
Let Mr. Hyde tellus what per cent. of the 
inortality table the death losses in the Tontine 
class are, and what they are in the non- 
Tontine risks, and we shall begin to know 
something about it. But his present figures 
grossly misrepresent the whole matter. If 
his comparison were a true demonstration,” 
then the average mortality of Tontine in- 
surers is a good deal less than one-half that 
expected by the American table. Is that the 
case, Mr. Hyde? Give us facts which mean 
something. Not figures which have no rela- 
tion to the matter. Tontine policy-holders 
would probably live as long insured wuder 
nou-Tontine policies, 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF MORTALITY 
IN THE ITABLE, 

The natura! inference from Mr. Hyde's 
statement that a chief reason of large Ton- 
tine profits ‘is the smaller death-rate ex- 
perience among the holders of these policies 
than among those insured on the ordinary 
plan,’’ is that bis policy-holders on the or- 
dinary plan have to bear their own greater 
mortality by themselves, and the Tontine 
men get the whole benefit of their smaller 
mortality ; and that the mortality of the com- 
pany asawhole is not made to bear on all 
in equal proportion, according to age, by 
which the premiums are graded. Is thatthe 
case ? 


LOSSES 


TONTINE RESULTS, 

Mr. Hyde's fourth point is, the “‘ results ” 
of a fifteen-year Tontine in the Equitable 
compared with a policy in the Conneeticut 
Mutual. 

Here, again, Mr. [[yde's figure: do not rep- 
resent like con‘titions, nor make allowance 
forthedifferences. In the Connecticut Mutual 
Policy, Mr. —— had given notes for part of 
his premiums, on which he paid interest 
which Mr. Hyde includes in his statement of 
premiums paid. If he wishes to inclade a 
part of the interest we have received with the 
premium, let us include it all in both cases: 
let us reduce both policies to like conditions : 


| take the full payments to the Connecticut 


yearly gross cost of insurance is known, or | M2t™Ual, and, compounding them at 6 per 


tion or proportion to it. 
THE TRUE BASIS OF ADJUSTING CosT, 


that the premiums he charges have any rela- | cent., they would bave amounted to $2,923. 15; 


compounding bis payments to the Egnita- 
ble, at the same rate, they would amount to 
#4,005.58. During all the time we stood 


His company is carrying a gross amount | ready to give his family the paid-up tnsur- 
of insurance on @ large number of men of | ance that what we had in hand would boy, if 
different ages and & consequently different he lapsed. Had he lapsed in the Equitable 
rick of dying in each year, and he charges all would have gone, and his family would 


each a premium proportioned to that risk: 


bave got nothing. Ile would have paid to 


at the end of the year he finds that the losses | the Equitable $1,082.43 more than to us. 
have been less than he expected ; that is, the Deduct that excess of payment from the 


was expected ; the risk was not as great as 
was expected ; if, now, he returns that part 
of each premium which was charged and 
paid to meet losses which did not accrue as 


expected, to cover @ greater risk than the this policy at that time was 


cost of insurance has not been as much as | cash value, $2,765.35, which the E 


Aita- 
ble now offers him, and it leaves $1,682 We 
as the sum with which the Connect- 
icut Mutual's settlement ought to be com- 
pared. The reserve in that company on 


$1,321.22; the 


of one dying early, varies the proportion 


actual one, the gross cost of insurance will surplus for that year was 348.35: total 
be wholly net—each premium-payer, includ- | gj 360.57, or 3313 35 less than the Equitable’s 
ing those who have died during the year, will | Tontine settlement, on an equivalent basis 
have paid his own fail share of that cost, his | That $313.35 came out of the ; 
proportion of the entire risk—will have paid fejtures of 


all that would have been charged him bad 
no greater losses been expected. Is not that | out of other people's insurance for this man ; 
And why should 


exactly true, Mr. Hyde? | for the Equitable has not earned 6 per cent. 
any man pay more than is called for by the | interest for the last fifteen years, and its ex- 


proportion of his individual risk to the entire | have é ; . 
risk? And if more, how much more? | penses bave been a good deal above those of 


OD | tne Connecticut Mutual. But wh 
what principle will you calculate the proper | vantaze it «un show in its Tontine settle- 


individual share? If that is not the proper | ments comes out of other people’s losses 
= - individual share in the gross cost, | That is the point. And, in order to get this 
w t, and how will you apply it? $313.35, or more, this man bas been, for ff- 

TONTINE MORTALITY, teen years, risking every d llar he has paid. 


lapses and for- 
Other people's insurance, and a 
good deal more than that had to be gotten 


Mr. Hyde’s third point is that the Tontine ' The Connecticut Mutual’s settlements repre- 
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sent simply the full, proper results from 

each man’s own payments, not what other 

men have been made to lose for his benefit. 

COMPARISON OF THE TONTINE SETTLEMENT 
WITH THE ‘ ESTIMATES.”’ 

It is very interesting to note that this Ton- 
tine settlement quoted by Mr. Hyde is not as 
good by nearly $1,000 as the ‘estimates ”’ 
which he used for geting that business, and 
for mauy years after, nor as good by nearly 
$400 as the “‘estimates’’ he is now using to 
get that same kind of business. 

GAMBLING. 

Mr. Hyde says: ‘‘ There is, of course, not 
one particle of truth in the assertion that 
Tontine is gambling.’’ But he has not even 
attempted to refute my definition of gam- 
bling, nor the logic by which it and Tontine 
are tied together. Denial of logic is not an- 
swer to logic. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM ‘‘ NEW BUSINESS.”’ 

His final word is a boast of his company’s 
new business and its magnitude. New busi- 
ness is not logic; it decides no question of 
right and wrong. But of the new business 
written and boasted about by the Equitable, 
in 1883, nearly $17,000,000 was not taken at 
ail! 

How much of the enormous sum written in 
1884 was not taken’ How much of the 
million and a quarter a day will not be 


taken ? 
THE ARGUMENT FROM SURPLUS. 


Mr. Hyde says his company’s surplus is 
$14,000,000 ; but it is $14,000,000 only by a 
standard of solvency which his own State 
has repealed and replaced by one of the more 
conservative type of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts : and this new standard will take 
effect two years hene, and by it the Equita- 
ble’s boasted surplus is reduced to $10,176,- 
484, of which $6,408,861 belongs to the Ton- 
tine pool. And the legislative investigating 
committee are decidedly of opinion that that 
$6,408,861 ought to be charged as a liability 
and not paraded as a surplus; and all the 
experts whom I have ever met agree with 
them; and not only the experts, but all 
business men who understand the matter. 

Mr. Hyde’s official report to the New York 
Department states the surplus *‘ exclusively 
belo.ging to Tontine policy-holders’’ at 
$7,125,987 ; his report to the Connecticuc De- 
partment puts it as $6,408,861. Which sum 
will he use for a basis of settlement’? 

Yours respectfully, 
JacosB L. GREENE, President. 

May 20, 1885. 


THE “CHRISTIAN UNION” AND 
WIVES. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
I have just been reading with much inter- 
e st the extracts in your columns from The 
Christian Union regarding ‘‘ Wifely Subjec- 
tion.”’ 

This is a subject to which! have given 
much thought, both as a school-teacher who 
‘* boarded round,’’ and therefore saw the in 
side of many families, and as a wife, mother, 
and housekeeper acquainted with and observ- 

nt of many other wives, mothers, and 
housekeepers. My experience and observa- 
tion have pretty nearly convinced me that 
The Christian Union is in the right when it 
says: ‘“‘No organization can long endure 
without a final authority, a court of last re 
sort, an arbitrator whose decision is deci- 
sive.” 

But instead of making the man, the hus- 
band and father, this ‘‘ court of last resort,’’ 
I should have the woman, the wife and 
mother. 

What matter is there connected with the 
welfare of the household that woman’s situ- 
ation does not make her a better judge of 
than the husbandis? Take, for instance, 
the expenditure of money. Does not the 
wife, who attends to the house, the children, 
the clothing, the food, etc., etc., know better 
than the husband, who is usually away all 
day, how the family income can be most 
judiciously expended ” 

Of course the husband’s wishes should be 
considered, so far as the wife can,consistently 
with her reason and conscience, take them 
into account ; but she should be careful not 
to allow her fondness for him to lead ber into 
unwise extravagances. 

Yes, let the family have a ‘‘ head,’’ by all 
means ; and hereafter let no woman, as she 
values the peace, permanence, and happiness 
of her family, marry any man who will not 
promise to obey her, to yield “‘ the subordi- 
pation of love to love.’’ Amen B. 
WHITEHEAD, in the *‘ Woman’s Journal.”’ 

{Few euffragists will agree with our friend 
Mrs. Whitehead in substituting for the pres- 
ent unjust legal supremacy of the husband 
an equally unjust and unwise supremacy of 


the wife. Neither is in accordance with 
reason or common sense. Marriage, in the 
order of nature is a noble and permanent 
partnersbip of equals, with reciprocal rights 
and duties. Where opinions conflict, the 
best judgment of each should be presented. 
Among reasonable people, that which is 
clearly the best will be accepted by both. 
Where they are not reasonable, family jars 
will continue, and the strongest will will 
rule.—Eps. W. J.} 


NAPOLEON’S TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


Many of Napolcon’s biographers have 
incidentally mentioned that be, like one of 
them (M. Thiers), used to carry about a 
certain number of favorite books wher- 
ever he went, whether traveling or cam- 
paigning ; but it is not generally known 
that he madeseveral plans for the construc- 
tion of portable libraries which were to 
form part of his baggage. Some interest- 
ing information upon this head is given us 
by M. Louis Barbier, who for many years 
had the care of the Louvre Library, and 
who bases his information upon some 
memoirs left by his father, who was libra- 
rian to Napoleon himself. For «a long 
time Napoleon used to carry about the 
books he required in several boxes holding 
about sixty volumeseach. These volumes, 
which were either octavo or duodecimo, 
stood upon shelves inside the boxes, 
which were supplied by the well-known 
cabinet-maker, Jacob. They were made 
of mahogany at first, but as it was found 
that this was not strong enough for the 
knocking about they had to sustain, M. 
Barbier had them made of oak and cov- 
ered with leather. The inside was lined 
with green leather or velvet, and the books 
were boundin morocco. There was a& cat- 
alogue for each case, with a corresponding 
number upon every volume, so that there 
was never a moment's delay in picking out 
any book that was wanted. As soon as 
the Emperor had selected his headquar- 
ters during the campaign these cases were 
placed in the room which was intended to 
be his study, together with the portfolios 
containing his letters and maps. In course 
of time, however, Napoleon found that 
many books which he wanted to consult 
were not included in the collection, and 
upon inquiring the reason was informed 
that they would not fit into the cases. This, 
of course, was an answer that did not sat- 
isfy one 80 imperious, and while residing 
at Bayonne in 1808, he dictated the follow. 
ing memoir, which was sent to M. Bar- 
bier: ‘‘Bayonne, July 17, 1808 The 
Emperor wishes to form a traveling libra- 
ry of 1,000 volumes in smal] 12mo and 
printed in handsome type. It is bis Maj- 
esty’s intention to have these works 
printed for his special use, and in order to 
economize space there is to be no margin 
tothem. They sbould contain from 500 
to 600 pages, and be bound in covers as 
flexible as possible and with spring backs. 
There should be 40 works on religion, 40 
dramatic works, 40 volumes of epic, and 
60 of other poetry, 100 novels, and 60 vol- 
umes of history, the remainder being his: 
torical memoirs of every period.”—[The 
Academy. 


A German newspaper gives a few sam- 
ples of German bulls, which are quite as 
amusing as those perpetrated by the Irish, 
who have been heretofore supposed to 
have had a monopoly in the business: 
‘Among the immigrants was an old blind 
woman, who came to America once more 
before she died, to see her only son.” 
‘* After the door was closed, a soft, female 
foot slipped into the room, and with her 
own hand extinzuished the taper.” ‘‘ Both 
doctors were unable to restore the de- 
ceased once more to life and health.” 
‘** The chariot of revolution is rolling on- 
ward, and gnashing its teeth as it rolls,” is 
what a Berlin revolutionist told the stu- 
dents, in 1848, inaspeech. ‘‘ The Jadies’ 
benefit association has distributed twenty 
psirs of shoes among the poor, which will 


dry up many a tear.” was sitting at 


the table enjoying acup of coffee, when a 
gentle voice tapped me on the shoulder. I 
looked around, and saw my old friend 
once more.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VERSION 
THE HOLY 


Revised Version of the Old Testament. 


In Four Volumes, Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 
$10.00. Sent, postage prepaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. (Uniform in size of 
page and typography with Harper's American 
Pica Edition of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament.) 


_ 


Revised Version of the New Testament. 


Harper's American Editions. In One Volume. 
Brevier, 4to, Paper, 20 cents; 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 
$2.00; Divinity Circuit, $7.20. 


Westcott Hort’s Greek 
New Testament. 


The New Testament in the Origiual Greek. The 
Text Revised by Brooks Foss Westcott, D D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. American Edition. With 
an Introduction by Putiie Scuarr, D.D. LL.D, 
President of the American Bible Revision 
Committee. Pp. xc., 580. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 
ee Volume Il. Containing Introduction and 

Appendix by the Editors. Pp. xxxii., 512. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The Revised Greek-English 
New Testament. 


The Revised Greek-English New Testament : 
being Westcott and Hort's Revised Text of the 
New Testament in the Original Greek, and the 
Revised English Version of the New Testa- 
ment, printed on opposite pages. Together 
with Dr. Philip Schaff's Introduction to West- 
cott and Hort’s ** New Testament in the Origi- 
nal Greek."’ Pp. civ., 1,080. Crown 8vo., Half 
Leather, $3.50. 


A Companion to the Greek Testament |p 


and the English Version. 


By Puiu Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Committee on Revision. With Fac- 
simile Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Edi- 
tions of the New Testament Pp. xii. 616. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.75. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


b-2” Sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on ~emsela of price. 


AGENTS—For the “Revisep 

parallel wants it; 

marv lous success ; splendid op nity for can- 


asse 
57 Co 


BIBLE HOUSE, saeon PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Water M. Barrows, Davip B. Cor, Hon. Sec. 
Josera B. ALEX. H. CLapp, Treas, 

Organized in New York in ey h- t has just 
ite fifty ninth year. Object is 
pel that are unable to su rt the 
Goapal min ery and ‘‘to send the Gospel and the 
means of Christian education to the destitute 
within the United States.” This it does by planting 
churches, Sunday-schools, and all the imatitutions 
that go with them, in destitute parts of the country, 

particularly in the newly settling States and Terri 
tories of the Northwest, West, and Southwest, and 
some portions of the Southern states. It ~~ to 
sustain ordained ministers to care for these 
churches, Sunday-schools, etc., until the people be- 
come able to bear the expense. It opens schools 
and helps to support teachers in portions of ite ne 

where schools are essential to the church work. 
Woman’ s Department of the Society seeks to aro a 
and concentrate the practical a of Christian 
women in the week, —y, lly in the educa. 


In the 50th $460,723 were expended; 1,447 
missionaries w eres 2.900 churches and 
out stations were ly supplied with 
new Sunday-schools were 
for by the ble-class and Sunday 
school scholars, 118,000; 530 mission 


rted 
5,221 hopeful converts; 8,734 were added to the 
churches, 4,448 of them on confession of faith ; 1% 
churches were organized, and % came to self. 
For an effective "year’s week $500,000 are 


Church. ngs. June Redu 
ares are conceded to persons attending the meeting, 
‘and redu terms at the 


ons Ww ere ra, Or ma 
learned ne Bible of ‘of The 


Christian Unioa fail 


to attend the 
ee It will be one of the 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


TRACHERS, AMERICAN, 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
“SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES» 


Monday. July 6th, continues 
wee Superior adVantages for the ace 
tion of Foreign gg Tws Dep 
—NINKTEEN teachers us ein 
on Sundays. Location on the ieoutiful and 
healthful in New Enel: and. ‘Tuition £15.00. 
information and programme address PROF. W. L. 
MONTAGUE. Amberst College. AMHERST, Mase. 


CO!LEGY FOR WOMEN, 

N MAWRK COLLEGE, RRYN MAWR, PA., 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autumn of 
1885 For programme of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses offered tn 1885-56, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1,516 Filbert St., Philada. 


ACKWA KD ANDINVALID BOYS, The 
rsigned, an experienced physician and teach. 

er, saied the care and Instruction of such boys a 
specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 10), 1585. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Me. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foretgn Teachers. Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teache 
Specialists, and Principals Information of go» 
»parents. School property sold and 


rente 
J. BRIDGE & CO 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITU TE, 
110 Tremont Street, Mass. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; students 
Claasical, Scientific, and Engineering. Courses. 
and information, addreas [SAAC 
N, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. ©., Pa. 
The Thirty-sixth year 


the Th 


Reminar ik 
Cc PA LATIAL COUNTRY 
ARY L. BONNFY HARRIETTE DILLAYE, 
E. BENNETT, | J. EASTMAN. 
dress Ogontz » Montgomery Co., Pa 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Ny ack-on-the-Hudson. N. Y. 

A high gvete and successful tn for both sexes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter 
at any time. 

Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 


OF EXPRESSION Voice thor- 

ushly trained. distinct courses for 
+: ree. S. S CURRY, Ph.D. 
Freeman P lace, St., » Boston, Masa. 


wt MMER HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN at Riverside. Fairfleld Co.. 
onn. Parents or Guardians wil!) here find a re 
fined and pleasant home and all desirable home and 
school training in a perfect healthy and well located 
ace. Address Mrs. JAMES C. BEECHER. 


_— 


ASSAR LEGE. Poughkee 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
with a complete College Course, Sehools of Paintin 
and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Latoratory 
Chemistry and Physica, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museum of Art,a Library of 15.40 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teac hers, and thoroughl 
equipped for ita at present admit 
to apre paratory course. Catalogue seit on applica 
tion. 8. CALDWELL. DD. LL.D. Preastdent. 


-- — — 


UMMER HOME FOR c HILDREN 
Parents traveling or remaining in the city can 
provide a healthful and delightful couctr¢s home, 
with kindly interest and oversight, not far from 
New York, by addressing Box wl, Montelair, N.J. 
References excha anged. 


THE AMERIGAN MISS{ONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the Unite! vane. ist 
and educational at the Pouth. and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
Face, color, or previous condition. Whuso 
ever will may come, 

Rev. M. E. Striesy, D.v., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. James Powe D.D., Ass’t Sec. 

A. W. Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. L. Woopworts, D.D., Dist. See 


Rev. Jos. E. Roy, D.D., Dist. Sec., Chicago. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ** Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs ‘Automatic’ or ‘Sension” 
es, Machine, which is the Standard of the 

or 
Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 

dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


reduc | Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Principal Cities. 
Business Established in 


Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. | : 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eva | 
4. W. SCHERMERHORN & 
AMERICAS SCHOOL LUSTITUTE,? East 14th 8t_NewYork 
4 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
« 
, 
{ 
_ 
A 
r- 
| 
| 
magazne of forty gy sixty centsa year, 
; keeps the friends o ome Missions steadily : 
informed of the state, progress, and needs of the 
| work throughout the land. , 
. | 
| 
| 
| The annual meeting will be held in the Me 
~» 
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FINANCIAL. 


The official report of the Treasurer of 
the Lake Shore Railway Company for the 
first quarter of the present fiscal year, just 
issued, confirms the intimation previously 
made in these columns as to the heavy 
falling away from previous years in the 
earnings of this important corporation. 
The exhibit shows for the quarter an 
actual deficit of over $62,000 after pay 
ment of expenses and fixed charges, with- 
out taking into account the current obliga- 
tions of the Nickel Plate Company, the 
fixed charges of which the Lake Shore 
Company has in former years assumed. 
The falling off from the net earnings of 
last year is about $500,000, and it may be 
correctly inferred that the heavy decline 
in the business of the company retlects 
an equally disastrous decline io that of 
the New York Central & Lludson River 
Railway earnings. The fact, too, that a 
general cutting of freight rates from 
Chicago east has this week been inaugu- 
rated, foreshadows a great depletion in the 
receipts of all trunk lines to the seaboard 
for the coming quarter. So that the out. 
look for this seaboard traffic, so far as 
profits to the carrying companies are con- 
cerned, is of the most unpromising sort. 
This year to come, we believe, will prove 
more trying than any one that the Van- 
derbilt properties have had to experience 
for a decade. In marked contrast to this 
state of things with the main FEastern 
lines is that which the far Western lines 
are now experiencing. We have hereto- 
fore spoken of Union Pacific, and of the 
very satisfactory state of its earnings, 
thus far, this season, as compared with 
the corresponding season of last year. 
The statement of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany for the quarter ending March 31 fs 
equally satisfactory, exbibiting for the 
time named net earnings of #1,288,006.27 
against $588 649 90 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1884; increase, $699,356.37. 
An exhibit, just published, of the Chicago 
& Rock Island Company shows a surplus, 
after paying fixed charges and seven per 
cent. on the stock, of $845,000 ; while this 
is a decrease of nearly $600,000 from the 
previous year, it nevertheless is a good show- 
ing for so lean a year. The May earnings 
of the Southwestern roads, and also of the 
Western and Northwestern, are very fair ; 
in a number of cases fully up to the earn- 
ings of the corresponding term in last year. 
The annual report of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railway is exceptionally 
gratifying. It presents a most flattering 
prospect for this property in the future. 
This company scored net earnings, after 
paying all fixed charges (including Interest 
and taxes), of nearly $700,000 in 1884, 
which pay seven per cent. on the first 
preferred shares of the company, and 
leaves nearly four per cent. for the second 
preferred stock, though, for various rea- 
sons, the managers have prudently defer- 
red declaring dividends on the Jatter until 
the construction of branches and through 
connections shall have been fully devel. 
oped. They are now about ready to per- 
manently inaugurate such payments; 
probably another year, at the furthest, 
will place them in a position to divide on 
the second preferred stock. There is no 
railway company in the country that ap 
pears to be more successfully managed, 
with reference to ultimate returns for the 
share-owners of the property, than this cor- 
poration. 

The West Shore Railway is stil) strug- 
gling, with a view of hitting on some sat- 
isfactory plan for a reorganization of its 
finances. What will be the outcome of 
this effort no one can yet tell. 

Tbe Wabash Company will probably 
complete the details for reorganization 
during the next month. Its officers have 
already obtained the assent of the major 
portion of the foreiga bondholders to the 
scheme fixed upon, and, with the adjust- 
ment of some minor conditions, will soon 
proceed to foreclose under the arrange. 
ment made. Inthe meantime, the receivers 
are paying interest on the main line 
bonds, and those of various of its more 


important divisions and branches, and 
that, too, without any new fasues of 
receivers’ certificates. It looks, now, astir 
the long and vexatious trials of this grea* 
system were about to cease, and the 
company to enter on an era of prosperity. 
The main line bonds of this railway have 
always been undoubtedly good, though 
suffering from the heavy cloud of un- 
certainty hanging over certain parts of the 
general system. 

With some of these leading companies 
reorganized, the general outlook for rail- 
ways will undergo a change for the better, 
we predict. 

The crop prospects are not as bad asthe 
prophets of evil would gladly make out. 
Most of the crop reports are premature, 
and these are so manipulated, in passing 
through the news bureau at Chicago, as 
to reflect a very somber state of things. 
The object of these colorings is of an in- 
terested character, to enable certain large | _ 
speculators in wheat to dispose, with as 
little loss as possible, of their great accu. 
mulations acquired under the inspiration 
of recent warlike prospects abroad. The 
real condition of winter wheat is doubtless 
not overpromising ; but there is time yet, 
and time and good weather are great fac- 
tors. The Wall Street conditions are of a 
waiting kind. With all its nervous activi- 
ties, Wall Street has a vast deal of pa- 
tience. It has passed through depression 
and liquidation, and is on the way to re. 
cuperation ; it will recuperate much faster 
before the year is out than for the next 
month or two, but ft is bound to recuper- 
ate before many months, and that to 
the extent of ten to twenty per cent. 
Bonds continue tirm, and the fairly good 
bonds are continuing in favor with invest- 
ors. While stocks are dull, they are firm 
tostrong. The bear element gets but little 
encouragement. 

Money is one per cent. on cal). Foreign 
exchange dull, with money rates very dul! 
and drooping in the London market, indi- 
cating no prospect for gold shipments 
from here. The bank statement is as 
follows : 


Loans, decrease $2,748,700 
Specie, increase. 966,000 
Legal tenders, increase 1,006,300 
Deposits, decrease 1,694,900 
Reserve, increase. 2,396,025 


This places the surplus reserve of the 
banks at nearly $60,000,000. The figures 
for surplus reserve, it will be noted, are 
constantly on the increase now. 


— 


If you have been moving and cannot 
find the blacking-brush, don't spend your 
time in looking in this corner and that, 
but go directly to the box where you keep 
your white neckties, and you will find it. 
If you can’t find your white neckties, look 
in the blacking-case. These rules always 
hold.—[ Boston Post. 


A.S.HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers in UNITED S8TATE® BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New Vork Btock 
Exchange or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar- 
gin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIREOT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


WRENCE, KANSAS. 
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BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING+«° BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA 

INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 

No family, rich or poor should be without at 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE. fimitati one 


well designed to misiead, PEARLINE is tix 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


President "Rutgers Cok 
eneseo Normal School, | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons tn health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


75,000 


4 Families now using 
the celebrated 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
. Perfect in Fit for al! 
ages, infants to adults. 


Descriptive Circular 


Health, 
Economy, 
and Beauty 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manofacturers 
81 White St., N. ¥ 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUTPOISF. Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one 

Scarlet and white all- 

wool. Heavy and lixht 
merino. Samples of 
material sent on appli- 
cation. meg nder- 


Srawers in in Equi- 
Emancipation 
Jress Reform and 
Comfort Waista. Cord- 
Waists a cpecialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
etetric Banc Stock- 


Price ing Support 


6 EAST 7 MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
TH i STREET, NEW YORKA. 


HALE & KILBURN’S BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent (he world over. Greatest 
Variety. Kichest Designs, BENT Adjusted, 
mple. Neat Cheap. Laxertow 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th: 
SEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
PESA WASHSTANDS COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer Air-tight Joint. 


ONLY SAFE laborsaving compound, 
always bears the above symbo!, and nan. of 
JAMES PYL¥. NEW YORK. 


(ase. No Toilet Set. Best ever made. 


N. @th St LA. Broadway, Y 


for Cat seni an? kindly mention this paper 


DEVLIN CO. 


FINE CLOTHING, 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER, 
FOR 


MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST., N. Y. CITY. 


D. W. GRANBERY & CO. 


LAWN-TENNIS 


DEPARTMENT, 


The SHEPARD for 1885 is the Best Racket Made. 
New Equipoise. Other popular styles gf 88" uo own make from $1.00 up; sets 


Jefferies. Prince 
Piaying ‘the Game. 


Tate. Alexandra. and 


other noted Rackets, 
rend Tilustrated Catalogue 


All 
and Directions for Playin for 


0 and 22 John Street, New Vork. 
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NEW You, 1 May 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO- DAY. 


With the May number *‘ The Pulpit of 
To-Day’’ will appear in an entirely new 
dress, and enlarged, so that at least two 
more sections (expository and children’s 
service) can be added; and the subscrip- 
tion price will be increased to $1.50 per 
year. Bya special arrangement with the 
proprietor, we areenabled to ojfer to our 
subscribers The Christian Union and 
‘*The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both papers 
together, to one address, one year, for 
thesumof $4. Ali unexpired subscrip- 
tiona will be filled at the old rates. 


DRY Goops ‘BY MAIL. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, of Fourteenth 
Street, are offering this week unusual bar_ 
gains in novelty silks. Haviog purchased over 
10,000 yards at a great reduction from the 
regular price, they are giving their customers 
the benefit of the same. Ladivs living out of 
town can take advantage of these bargains 
by sending atwo-cent stamp lo pay postage 
on samples. The mail order business of this 
house has increased greatly in the last few 
years, showing that this class of custom is 
receiving prompt and careful attention. A 
new department has recently been opened in 
the basement, devoted to suits, wraps, ladies’ 
shoes, and many other articles not hitherto 
kept in stock. At the literary counter can 
be found editions of the standard authors at 
remarkably low prices. 


HEALTH CORSETS. 


There are some firms who make a specialty 
of Health Corsets that are entirely to be relied 
upon, such as the ‘“‘(jood Sense’’ corset 
waists manufactured by Ferris Bros., of New 
York, and now sold in most of the leading 
retail stores. 

These ‘Good Sense’ corset waists are a 
beautiful shape, but do not unduly compress 
thetorm. They are not made after French 
patterns, but allow ample room over the vital 
parts. Every pbysician will recommend 
them. 

They are made of durable material—very 
fine workmanship throughout—can be wash- 
ed without injury. They are just such cor- 


_ sets as should be worn by al! mothers and 


daughters who have “ good sense.’’ 


Pure blood is shoskately necessary in order to 
health. Hood's Sarsaparilia puri- 
e blood and strengthens the system. 


AN ASHANTEE GENTLEMAN. 


The author of the book, ‘‘ Chronicles 
of No Man’s Land,” describes minutely 
an Ashantee gentleman: ‘“ He bas nel- 
ther a flat nose, nor thick lips, nor ebony 
skin. To take Bosso naga as a specimen 
he is not darker than many Spaniards, 
has features of the European cast, and an 
eye that protrudes in the manner admired 
by French people, and called a fleur de 
tele. His dress, even when a prisoner, as 
I saw him, is a miracle of taste, unequaled 
since the Roman toga vanished. One 
single piece of ‘cloth’ it is, a cotton 
print, home spun and home dyed. Your 
native gentleman, whether from east or 
west, would not condescend to wear Man- 
chester stuffs, and he is conspicuously 
right. To see Bossoonoga was to see & 
picture of antique grace. It was a marvel 
how he kept so clean that sheet of cotton, 
adorned with blue arabesques and flowers 
on a white ground. Nothing else did he 
wear by day except the ‘ breech-clout,’ 
fringed with silk, the ends of which fell 
below his knees. At night he rolled it 
round him, and so slept ; but the stiffen- 
ing never went out of it, and its folds 
were always statuesque. He looked a 
swell, every inch, bright and wholesome 
and courteous, though tied by his wrist, 
and trudging barefoot through the mud. 
When permitted the use of a carriage 
hammock (instead of walking chained to 
a common soldier) Bossoonoga stepped 
junto his couveyance with a courteous bow 
toward the marine. Through my inter- 


preter he expressed, regret that circum- 


stances over which he had no control for. 
bade him to reward Private Smith for his 
‘uniform consideration,’ etc. The face 
of that gallant soldier,when he thoroughly 
mastered this parting shaft of politeness, 
did one good to see. *‘Why—why! he 
said, ‘this nigger—he—ob, blow it! 
Words would not come to him fitting to 
describe his sentiments. I saw him again 
two days after, with his remaining cap 
tives still in tow. Private Smith had 
changed into a thoughtful man ; the sub- 
limity of Ashantee manners had overpow- 
ered him.” 


‘‘l am positively opposed to having a 
choir in the church,” said old Mrs. Piety 
to her husband, after listening to the half- 
operatic airs of the service. ‘‘ We have 
no account of choirs in the days of the 
apostles.” ‘* No,” growled Mr. Piety, 
sadly, ‘‘ but you know they had other 
methods of torture that were almost as 
bad.”—[ Newman Independent. 


All Tired Out 


The mild weather, following our long and severe 
winter, has such a depressing effect upon the body 
that one feels all tired out, almost completely prus- 
trated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 
to do anything. The whole tendency of the system 
tf downward. Hood's Sarsaparilla is just the medi. 
eine needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens the 
appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilia in four weeks made me a 
new man. My head ceased to ache, and;my whole 
system is built up anew, enjoying perfect health.”’ 
L. 1S) Bank Street, N. Y. City. 

“ Weall like Hood's Sarsaparilia, it is so strength- 
ening.” Lizzie BaLrovur, Auburn, P. Q. 


Cured and Built Up 


“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general debility, and Hood's Sarsaparillia was recom. 
mended to us. Aftershe had taken three bottles 
she was completely cured and built up. It is with 
great pleasure that I recommend Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Bew M. MingieLecs, Supt. Cincinnatl & 
Louisville Mail Line Co., Cincinnatt. 

“I think Hood's Sarsapariiia is the best medicine 
forgeneral debility there is, and for the good it has 
done me I cheerfully recommend it.” J. SULLIVAE: 
389 Brown Street, Kochester, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5. Made only by 
C. lL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 D Doses One Dollar 


INDORSED 
BY PHYSICIANS. 


ONSTIP ATION. 


DIGESTION. 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE, 


REGULATES 
THE BOWELS. 


Crry, Va., Jan. 6, 1885. 
Messrs. TARRANT & 
GeNTLEMES—I have been prescribing your BELT- 
ZER AP PKRIENT for the last sixtee 


and 


Yours rely, Cc. 8. COOPER, M.D. 


Carpets. 


Of the different kinds of Car- 
pets, Rugs and Floor Cover- 
ings we have a full assortment. 
Some of our prices are very 
low; for instance we are sell- 


ing a 
Soc. 
40C. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up-TOWN STORE, 
Broadway & 20th St. 

DOWN-PrOWN STORE, 
Grand & Chrystie Sts. 


Velvet Carpet for 


Tapestry Brussels for 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
FOR BRIGHT’S DISEAS+, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIAS AND DYSPEPSIAS. 
THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. 

SPECIFIC IN AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
AND IN CHRONIC MALARIAL POISONING. 
INVALUABLE AS A COMMOR DRINKING WATER 
FOR TEETHING INFANTS, 

Indorsed by the very highest Medical Authorities. 
Testimonials sent to any address. 

Water, in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, 
$5 00 per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


BEST & CO. 


The Clothing of Boys, Girls, and Babies 


our specialty, including every article re-| 


quired for complete outfit, from Hats to 
Shoes,——A larger and better assortment 
than can be found elsewhere, and lower 
prices. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 
MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—1™ & 158 BROADWAY. 
The Annual Premium on a $!,\4) Policy at the 

Ave of will be Is 
At the end he the twenty years “ Company 

will return to the bolder in cash............ Su 
While the $1,000 Insurance will >. been se- 

cured for W years at the net coat of $1.64 for 

$\.0)) insorance per year. Or, if the policy 

be not surrendered at the end of the 2 

years, it becomes a paid-up policy of. . . 1,005 

Any other Amount will be in the same Pro 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed ina 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean 
while bein payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis. 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 

For examples at other ages and amounts, and also 
in ng Wwand 15 year plans, write to orapply at the 


Remington Tye Writer 


Probably no machine ever invented has done 
so much to FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK (thus saving the valu. 
able time of the business man), and to 
LICHTEN THE LABORS OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN io preparing their manuscript, 
as the Remington Type- Writer. 


Owing to ia GREAT SPEED, it does net 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen ; and 
body and brain are relieved from the drudgery of 
pen writing. 

The INCOMPARABLE REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITER bas lately been STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED, Buy it, with the 
privilege of returning it if not absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STAMMERING CURED 


By MR. E. S. JOHNSTON. 
RESULTS PERMANENT. 


N, E. Cor. lith and Spring Garden Streets, 
ladelphia who permanently cured himself tn 

was terribly affi 

and has cured the son of Rev. 
e 


; George Adams, Kansas Ci 
f stammert Mr. George 
‘esaors of mering. Mr. 
ing, in 
ements 


Ne tage,and reoelv: 
APRIZE rox Of which 
else fa this this world, ma of eitber oo. 
‘ortune opens before 


Co., Augusta, Maine, 


ANDREWS’ 
PARLOR FOLDING BEDS. 


Patent luproved,. 


®Watyles. $Mup. The only perfec: 

Folding Bed. Elegant end vomfor 

able, saving reom rent, Well venti 
lated; on castera. Call and 


see them. Send for Cata 
logue. 


A.W. Andrews & Co., 


19 Bond Street, near broad way, New York. 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Next door to The Christian Union Office. 


KENT’S 


Rotary 


Knife-Gleaning 


MACHINES, 
For Hotel and Family Use, 


Lewis & Conger 


SOLE AGENTS, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 


CUR FOR 


THe DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
tumonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 843 Broad- 
way, N. ¥., successor to Dr, Peck. Mention this paper. 


LADY AG 


employment and good 

ating Queen City Skirt 

ingSup Sam 

179 Main St., Cincinnath,O 


can secure 
permanent 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


OOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Butlders of the Grand Organsin Tr omens Boston; 
Plymouth Cuureh, Music Ha Cincinnati; 
Church of the Ho! minunion, Philadelphia and of 


ove! for 
CHURCH ORCANS.:.:, 
partof the invite attentionto our bew 
stylesofPan Ona at from $600 to $1.00 and u 
wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGA)! 
ISTS, ant others are invited to apply to wa dir ect for 


all inf: rmatio connected with our art. - 
TIVE CI a DESC KRIP 


No. 1 SUIT. 


Terry, 
Plush, 
8. 
SMALL 
& CO., 

Boston, 
Mase, 


Catalogues sent free. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Ol, give the most powerfu 
softest cheapest & Beat 
for Churches, Stores, Show iadows, 
. Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
\ elegant designs. Send size of roum, 
ACet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the traric. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 


I. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. Ye 


‘BA NN ER S 
IN SILK AND COLD, 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8&t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FOLL 
WARRANTED. © atalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manafacture those celebrated Bells 
aoc Chimes for Charches, 

Clocks, etc... etc. Prices a 
sen 


Mo@aase & Baitimore, Md. 
MENEELY & OOMP 
WEST TROY, N. Y., 


For Churches, ‘Schools,’ ete 


| 
| 
— | 
‘ 
4 
Cc 
AW 
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Itis especially valuable for Headaches and Disor 
dered St » SZ 
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noted for superiority over 
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THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPERS. 


The Prince of Wales's visit tothe work- 
men's homes built by a Dublin company 
seems to have been ratiier jiateresting. 
Leaving the escort of horse s Idiers be 
lhiod, his Roval Highness, see ompinied by 
Prince Albert Victor and Mr. Richard 
Martin, the chairman, and afew of the 
directorsof the company, drove through 
one part of this s!um, which | have at 
tempted to describe (says a ‘* London 
Telegraph” correspondent), and, after 
climbing up the rickety stairs of one of the 
worst of the old houses, eventually reach. 
ed the four short streets of neat, red brick, 
two-story cottages, running in the form 
of a cross from a center where stands a 
handsome drinking fountain, a drinking 
trough for hor-es and dogs, several 
seats, and some patches of garden 
planted with shrubs. The fountain, cir 
cular in shape, of large and handsome 
proportions, is roofed in witha cupola 
painted chocolate color, picked out with 
gold, and embellished with elegantly de 
signed castings of crancs and swans, All 
the four short roads, the ends of which 
abut upon the filthy, squalid slum, ure sub 
stantially asphaited. It is an oasis of com 
fort and cleanliness in a desert of dirt and 
decay. The Prince was warmly received 
by the poor people along the route, and 
at the Coombe itself, having thoroughly 
inspected the settlement, he was about to 
re-enter his carriage, when a buxom, gypsy 
looking woman stepped forward, and, evi- 
dently led away by the excitement of the 
moment, called out, ‘‘ Shur, my lord, an’ 
won't ye do something forthe poor creat. 
ures of Ireland that’s so poor, and for the 


sclentibe 


and parlor. 


workingmen that’s outof work ?” There 
was something unaffectedly pathetie in 
the woman's manner andin her impromptu | 
speech, and the Prince, without a mo- | 
ment’s hesitation, replied, *‘ That I will, | 
my poor woman. I wil! do all in my 
power.” Afterward I spoke with the 
woman, who told me she was a widow 
with four children, and got her living by 
hawking small wares about the city. 
She looked on the model dwellings as a 
great improvement, but said they were 
too expensive for ‘‘ the likes’ of her. The 
average weekly rent of asingle room in the 
unreclaimed portion of the neighborhood 
was but two shillings, whereas no apart- 
ment could be obtained in the artisans 
dwellings under four shillings sixpence a 


week. ‘‘ Sure, yer honor, an’ long may 
ye live,” said she, ‘‘ thim houses is for 
tradesmen. The poor laborer, och 


SUPERFLUOUS WORDS. 


In an address before the New York Lan. 
guage Club, the Hon. David Dudley Field 
said that the Constitution of the United 
States contained two flagrant instances of 
iteration. One was in the ciause that con- 
tained the words that the President should 
appoint ‘‘ by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” If the Senate advised 
an appointment, Mr. Field said, that im- 
plied their conseatto it. The other instance 
was in the clause concerning the power of 
Congress to pass all ‘‘ necessary and 
proper laws, for if the laws were neces- 
sary they were of course proper. Mr. 
Field dwelt regretfully upon the failure 
of the Legislature to pass his code doing 
away with superfluous words in legal 
documents. Inthe ordinary deed of trans- 
fer, he said, there were 950 words, of 
which 860 were superfluous. In the 
ordinary mortgage form there were 1,500, 
of which 1,240 were superfluous. 

For recording deeds and mortgages, 
Mr. Field said, ten cents per 100 words 
were paid. There were recorded in New 
York during one month 688 deeds and 788 
mortgages. ‘‘If my code had been 
adopted,” said Mr. Field, ‘the people 
would have saved $591 on the deeds and 
$944 on the mortgages, a saving of over 
$1,500 per month to the people. The peo- 
ple of the State pay over $100,000 per year 
for superfluous words.” 

The Rev. Kobert Collyer said that he 
thanked God that there was no such waste 


of words in the pulpit as characterized the 


legal profession. If there were, the 
churches would be empty. Preaching 
had been reduced to a science, and the 
length of a sermon was thirty 
minutes. A man who had anything worth 
siying could sayitinthattime. Mr. Coll- 
yer coueluded with the statement that 
there were very few fools in the pulpit. 


Snorsin Decoration, 

-It may be a surprise to some people to 
learn that the old shoes cast into the ash- 
barrels are liable to reappear in the bou- 
An inquisitlve reporter 
who saw a couple of rag-pickers quarrel. 
ing over a lot of worn-out and seemingly 
worthless foot gear interviewed one of the 
chiffonniers, and found that they sold 
them to the manufacturers of wall paper. 
He followed up the clew, and, on ques. 
tioning the foreman of one of these estab 
lishments, elicited the following bits of in- 
formation : 

‘We buy, said the foreman, the 
boots and shoes that the scavengers can 
bring us. We pay differeat prices for the 
different qualities of leather. A pair of 
fine calfskin boots will bring as high as 
fifteen cents. We don't buy cowhide 
boots. The boots and shoes are first 
soaked in several waters to get the dirt off 
from them. Then the nails and threads 
are removed, the lather is ground up into 
a fine pulp, and fis ready to use. Theem- 
bossed leather paperings which have come 
into fashion lately, and the stamped leather 
fire-screens, are really nothing but thick 
paper covered with a layer of this pressed 
leather pulp The finer the quality of the 
leather, the better it takes the bronze and 
old go'd and other expensive colors in the 
designs painted on them. Fashionable 
people think they are going away back to 


medieval times when they bave the walls 


of the libraries and dining-rooms covered 
with embossed leather. They don't know 
that the shees and boots which their 
neighbors threw into the ash-barrel a 
month before form the beautiful material 
on their walls and on the screens which 
protect their eyes from the tire. We could 
buy the old shoes cheaper if it were not 
for the competition from carriage makers 
and bookbinders and picture-frame mak- 
ers. I don’t know how many other trades 
use old shoes and boots, but the tops of 
carriages are largely made of them ground 
up and pressed into sheets. Bookbinders 
use them in making the cheaper forms of 
leather bindings, and the new style of 
leather frames with leather mats in them 
are entirely made of the cast-off coverings 
of our feet.” 


An amusing incident occurred at a 
jewelry store the other day. A carpen- 
ter entered to buy a scarf-pin, and ex- 
pressed the wish to have one bearing the 
emblems of his trade. Various pins of 
various sorts were exhibited by the 
jewler, until after a while the eye of the 
carpenter rested ona Masonic pin—square 
and compass and letter G. ‘‘ There, 
that’s what I want,” said the carpenter, 
pointing toward the pen. ‘* Yes, but 
that’s a Masonic emblem, you know,” 
replied the salesman. ‘‘No matter,” 
replied the other, ‘‘its just what I want. 
There's the square and the com pass and 
G for the — I'll take that.” 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 


If the thousands and tens of thousands of 
weak and weary sufferers throughout the land, 
who, in spite of care and skill, are steadily drift- 
ing downwards, could have the benefit of that 
singularly Vitalizing Treatment vow so widely 
dispensed by Dra. Starkey & Pualep, of 1,109 

Girard st., Philadelphia, the help and ease and 
com rt it would bring to wasting bodies and 
depressed spirits would be blessings beyond 
price. If, reader, you have an invalid wife, or 
mother, or daughter, orsister, or any one who is 
under your care or dependent upon you, and to 
whom life has become a burden through weak- 

ness and pain, consider seriously whether you 
are not bound, ia both love and duty, to give this 
sufferer a chance of rec overy, or. at least, the 
blessing of ease from pain. \ou are offered the 
amplest means of information in regard to this 
new Treatment. If you can examine testimony 
without prejudice, and can weigh evidence with 
judgment and discrimination, write to Drs. 
starkey & Palen for such proofs in documents 
and veperte of cases as will enable you to fairly 
examine and decide for yourself, y will be 
promptly supplied. 


lt Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- | 
iug coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the lungs, if the blood is tainted with 
scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 
niay be uniformly relied upon for the cure 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “ For 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
writes: ‘“* I was troubled, for five years, 
with an affection of the throat and lungs, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used 
different preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Kans., writes: ““Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is a favorite medicine in my family.” 


Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


IIus effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, Coun., 


While in this condition, she was strongly recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. Itisatroublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it Cured Me 
of this troublesome complaint, when other _) 
remedies afforded no relief.” Dr. F. “a 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In ah) 


pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 

Pectoral invaluable.’ Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my pruetice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.” C. H. Pierce, Moline, I., 
writes: **Catarrh had nearly destroveal 
my sense of taste and smell. Aver'’s Cher. 


ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


Writes: “Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe pains Ps 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the Jungs. She was very much : rt 
reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim of Consumption. ‘s 


> 


rey 


~ 


Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, aud all similar troubles, aan 
Which it has never failed to cure.” 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. oe 

For sale by all Drugzgists. 


WE, 


DRA 


FE LIVE MUST REIN ORD 


| INV UN bLovere complaints tiiscansed 

by aderanged of torpeld condition of the ver, as Lvs. 
sia, Constipation, Bilhonsness, Jaundice, Headache 

Malaria, Rhowmntiom, etc. It bowels, pan 

fies the ble net he the die 

AN INVALUABLE PAMILY MEDICINE. 

Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 

4N¥ DKRUGUIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATIUN 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 
A luxury for the healthy, a necessity for the sick. 


A complete Bath 
ing establishment iv 
every private real 
dence. (an ataslight 
be attached te 
any bathtub. Hy the 
simple use of the hot 
water faucet a Sul 
phur, Cologne or any 
other kind of plain or 
medicated Vapor 
Hath may be taken in 

our own bathtub, 

nhaliag vapors and 


(ROSENFIELD'’S PATENTS.) 
disinfecting premises accomplished by the same 


undreds of our best 


Already in use tn 
Illustrated pam 


houses, Highest testimonials. 
pleta malled free on application. 
THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
12 East 23d St., Madison Square, New York. 


for the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER, 


It will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking profitable sloyment to write 
for Llilustrated Circularand terme of 

Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 
Exclusive territoryand sampleW asher 2 
sent on ten daystrial on liberal terms. 


J. 0. O'BRIEM, S.W.cor 4th & Market Sts.. Philadelobia. Pa 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR NEW BOOK 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


With original articles from Leading go 
of the day. Nearly S800 pages. 

foods Extra ucements off nherwetic 


WHETHER CHOLERA 


Is coming or not every honsehelder should know ae 
that cleanliness and disinfection are the greatest pri. 
ventives. The principal and surest factor for this ake 
purpose is 
 DREYDOPPEL S$ BORAX SOAP, 
perfect cleansing, bleaching and purifying soape 
making clothes beautifully white and eweet. It should se 
be exclusively used in all departments of a house. “wh 
hold. DREYDOPPEL’S SOAP is sold in full i. 
pound bars only by all wholesale grocers and first- a 
Class retailers. 
SKIN DISEASES, 
Tetter. Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Sores, Pimples, an“ 
all Itching Skin Eruption-, sre surely cured and pre- ~ ae 
vented by the exclusive u-c of BEESON’S ARO- 
MATIC ALUM SULPHUR SOAP, an ex- 
quisite beautifier of the complexion and toilet = 
requisite. 25 centa, by druggists or sent by mail. 
Adare Wu. M’f'r, 208 North Front 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. { 
Dreydoppel’s Disinfecting Powder, 15 cents a large 
Beautiful & Lawting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRKANSOMS, &e. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Seni for Diustrated Cata 
loswue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Acest, 731 ARCH Se. 
W. C.YOUN PHILADEL, PHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHUPFERE. 


-THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


* BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Gree Great eclalty is end 
eliver strong Pot i 
imme ste safely by mail at al Offices. 
Varie your choice for 
is 12 for SZ; 35 for BS; 100 for $12. 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, 8 FOR 9 


according to value, Send for our New (i uide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus. and choose from over SOO finest Oe 


Address *THE DINGEE & CON ARDS 
Rose Growers, West Grove,. Chester tot 


o Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 
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